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This Pamphlet is occasioned by 
the explanation of a disputed passage 
in the Act on Copy-right, which is 
supposed to have been sanctioned 
by legal authority, and has naturally 
excited the apprehension of all, who 
are in any degree concerned with 
the property or publication of books. 
It is appropriated to a subject, that 
very nearly affects the interest of 
this class of the community ; and is 
intitled to their most serious atten- 
tion, independently of any merit 
which may belong to the author. 
We are compelled to pass over many 
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observations, that might claim a 
place in our account of the work; but 
we must endeavour to compensate, 
by the fidelity of our abstract, for 
the tenuity of the scale on which it 
is formed. 

The Author takes a review of the 
acts framed at different periods ia 
relation to the law of copy-right. 

As the Booksellers and Printers 
were, in furmer times, almost all 
members of the Stationers’ Company, 
which was incorporated in 1556, by 
charter; a plan was devised, four the 
general benefit and convenience, of 
keeping a register at their Hall, in 
which was entered the title of every 
book, whea first published, with the 
naine of the proprietor or proprietors, 
and also the tuansfers of copyright, 
which were from time to time made. 
By the bye laws of the Company, 
severe fines were levied on any of the 
members acting in violation of these 
rights. In 1684, hing Charles I, 
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granted a new Charter to that Com- 
pany. p. 3. 

By this act, a term of 100 years 
was granted to the proprietors of 
copyright; but the statute was re- 
pealed, with many others, 2d. W. 
and M. Between the years 1691 
and 1709, the privilege of copyright 
was in a state of insecurity; but 
in that year, at the instance of the 
booksellers, an 


Act was passed, upon one of the 
clauses of which the Universities and 
other public libraries: have grounded 
the ‘claim, which has recently been 
decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench to be well founded. 

The preamble states: “ Whereas 
printers, booksellers, and other per- 
sons, have of late frequently taken the 
liberty of printing, reprinting, and 
publishing, or causing to be printed, 
reprinted, and published, books, and 
other writings, without the consent of 
the authors or proprietors of such 
books and Writings, to their very great 
detriment, and, too often, to the ruin 
of them and their families: for 
preventing, therefore, such practices for 
the future, and for the encouragement 
of learned men to compose and write 
useful books, be it enacted,” &c. 

§ 1. From the tenth of April 1710, 
the, author, or proprietor of any book 
already printed, shall have sole nght of 
wivung,, such book for the term of 
twenty-one years; and the auzbor or 
proprietor of any book, not printed or 
published, shall’ have sdle liberty of 
printing such book for the term of 
fourteen years frem: the day of publica- 
tion. Ly apy other bookseller, printer, 
&c. shall print or reprint such books 
without consent of proprietor, or shall 
sell, publish, &c. such books, without 
such consent, they shall forfeit such 
books, and farther shall torfeitonepenny 
for every sheet found in his custody ; one 
moiety thereof to the Queen, the. other 
to any person suing for the same. By 
the Act of 41 Geo. III. this forfeiture 
is increased to three-pence for every 
sheet. 

9 2. In order to prevent persons 
irom ignorance offending against the 


Act, and to ascertain the property, and 
the consent of the proprietors to the 
printing, &c. of books, from time to 
time, nothing in the Act shall be con- 
strued to subject any person to the above 
penalties, unless the copy of the book shall 
have been entered, BEFORE PUBLICA- 
TION, in the register of the Statio- 
ners’ Company,. in‘ swohk manner as hath 
been usual: the register book to be 
kept at the Hall; for every entry, 
sixpence to be paid; such register 
book to be always open for inspection, 
without fee or reward ; for certificates 
ofentry, the clerk to be paid six-pence. 
By the 15th of Geo, ILI. cap, 53. the 
Universities havecopyrigh*¢given them 
in perpetuity, and have tie same pe- 
nalties for the infringement of their 
copyrights, as other proprietors ; but 
by § 4. no penalties can be recovered, 
unless the entry be made in the Sta- 
tioners’ Hall register in such manner 
as hath been usual. 

§ 5. Provided always, that nine 
copies of each book or books, upon the 
best paper, that from and after the 
10th of April 1710, shall be printedand 
published as aforesaid, or reprinted and 
published with additions, shall, by the 
printer or printers thereof, be delivered 
to the warehouse-keeper of the said Com- 
pany of Stationers, for the time being, 
at the Hall of the said Company, 
BEFORE SUCH PUBLICaTEON MADE, for 
the use of the Royal Library, and eight 
others there mentioned. 

The 15th of Geo. III. cap. 53. § 6. 
states “ That no person or persons what- 
soever shall be subject to the penalties in 
the said Act mentioned, for or by reason 
of the printing &c. without the consent 
mentioned in the said Act, unless 
the title to the copy of the whole of 
such book, and every volume thereof 
be entered, in manner directed by the 
said Act, in the register book of the 
Company of Stationers ; and unless nine 
such copies of the whole of such book or 
books, and every volume thereof 
printed and pepe, or reprinted 


or republis as therein mentioned, 


shall be actually delivered to the ware- 
house-keeper of the said Company, 
as therein directed, for the several 
uses. of the several libraries in the 
said Agt mentioned.” 
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The 41 Geo. III. cap. 107. § 6. 
enacts, “ That from and after the 
passing of the Act, in addition to the 
nine copies now required by law to be 
delivered to the warehouse-kceper of the 
said Company of Stationers of each and 
every book or books, which shall be 
entered in the register book of the said 
Company, two other copies shall be in 
like manner delivered for the use of 
Trinity College, and the King’s Inns 
Society’s Libraries, Dublin, by the 
printer of all and every such books as 
shall hereafter be printed and pub- 
lished, and the title to the copyright 
whereof shall be entered in the said 
register book of the said Company 
and that the said College and Society 
shall have the same remedies for en- 
forcing the delivery,” &c. 


The Author then draws the 
following inferences : 


That the registering the copy, and 
the delivery of the nine books, being 
both required to be made before the 
publication ; and the warehouse- keeper 
ef the Stationers’ Company being 
made equally liable to the penalty, for 
non-delivery of the books, with the 
printer and bookseller, appears to show 
that the penalty could not apply to 
the non-delivery of books not entered. 
The process being clearly as follows: 

1. The entry in Stationers’ Hall 
register. 

2. The delivery ofthe nine copies by 
the printer to the warehouse-keeper. 

3. Thedemand made, by the several 
keepers of the libraries, of the books 
from the warehouse-keeper. 

4. The delivery, within ten days 
after such demand, by the warehouse- 
keeper. 

for the nen-compliance with the 
second and fourth steps of this process, 
the Act attaches a penalty of five 
unds, besides the value of the 

k and the costs of suit. 

That in the whole body of that and 
of the two subsequent statutes, not 
one word is said of the advancement of 
learning being the object to be effected 

y giving such copies; nor of any 
right that the said public libraries have 
to them. If it had been the intention of 
the legislature, that every new book, 
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and Every new edition with additions, 
should be delivered, it would have 
been the natural and easy way to 
effect it, to attach the penalty te 
the neglect of registration: as, by 
reference to this register, these bodies 
could at all times know what books 
were actually published, and ascertain 
if any printer or bookseller had depri- 
ved them of their right. 

That the §6. of cap. 107.41 Geo, 
III. iatitling the two Irish libraries 
to the same privileges as the other nine 
libraries, completely recognises the ex- 
position here given. 

It deserves remark, that in the 15th 
Geo. III. cap, 53. securing to the Uni- 
versities and Colleges their right to al] 
their copies in perpetuity, (which the 
booksellers had only a little before 
lost, by a decision of the House of 
Lords) these bodies are merely required 
to register their copies, without deli- 
vering the nine books, in order toen- 
title them to the same penalties as 
other proprietors of books. This 
would indicate that they had consider- 
ed it merely a useless form, entirely 
optional; otherwise, it does seem 
rather extraordinary, and unfair, that 
after being placed on a better footing 
than any other proprietors, they shoul 
get rid of the burden to which all 
others were subject. They seem to 
have rested satished with their common 
law right of protection, as they have 
never even registered their books. pp. 
5, &c. 

The Author goes on to contro- 
vert the decision of the Court.— 
“* The doubt arises on the words, 
printed and published as aforesaid.” 
Now, instead of explaining these 
words, in the sense of “ printed and 
published under the circumstances 
as aforesaid,” or, “‘ as contended on 
the part of the defendant,” “ print- 
ed and published, and entered as 
aforesaid ;” the comment of the 
learned Mr. Justice Le Blanc ex- 
pounds the passage with the annex- 
ed meaning : 


“Printed and published as aforesaid, 
which means printed and published by 
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those to whom the exclusive right of 
printing and publishing is given by the 
preceding section of the Act; and that 
appears to me perfectly clear.” 

Again, 

“ Aforesaid means, that shall be 
printed and published, not under the 
restrictions of the registry, but that shall 
be printed and published by. the persons 
to whom this right or privilege is given 
by the first section of the Act; and 
that appears to me the meaning of the 
term ‘ as aforesaid.”"p. 13. 


In other words, arguing as if the 
act were now passed for the first 
time, —because a privilege of copy- 
right, for a limited term, with re- 
spect to some books or works already 
m existence, is granted to a certain 
portion of the community, (whether 
authors, bocksellers, printers, or 
other purchasers of copvright) 
therefore this body of men are to be 
subjected to a heavy penalty on ali 
works hereafter published, in per- 
petuum. That such logic is by far 
too refined for our intellects, we do 
not scruple to acknowlege, even at 
the hazard of incurring all the dis- 
grace that may befal us, from the 
confession of our dullness. We 
can say with confidence, that, in 
expensive works, of slow and uncer- 
tain sale, and of which small num- 
bers axe printed, the operation of 
the act will prove not less injurious 
to the class of proprietors affected 
by it, than if a law were decreed for 
the deductian of one penny, asa duty 
to Government, from every shilling 
that they receive, 

Our author is perfectly sensible 
of the vantage-ground on which he 
now stands. He shows the incon- 
sistency of the Act on copyright, as 
here interpreted, “ with other 
Acts passed for the protection of 
similar descriptions of property ;” 
he examines those arguments, advan- 
ced in favor of the Universities, 
which regard the inadequacy of 
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their funds, and the promotion of 
learning; and observes that the 
privileges already possessed by these 
learned bodies, require no eularge- 
ment. 


“ Act for the encouragement of the 
Arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical and other Prints, by 
vesting the properties thereot in the 
Inventors, and Engravers, during the 
time therein mentioned ;” the proprie- 
tors have aright of printing and re- 
printing the same, for the term of 
fourteen years from the date of publi- 
cation (which, with the name of the 
proprietor, is to be engraved on the 
plate.) Any person copying and en- 
graving such prints without consent, 
forfeits the copper-plate, and the whole 
of the impressions, to the proprietor ; 
besides five shillings fur every print 
found in custody. There is no condi- 
tion whatever attached to these advan- 
tages. By the 38th of the 7th Geo. IIT. 
these advantages were still farther ex- 
tended. It is there declared, that 
“every person who shall invent or 
design, engrave, etch, or work in mez- 
zotinto, &c. or shall cause or procure 
to be designed, engraved, &c. any his- 
torical print or priuts, or any print or 
prinis of any portrait, conversation, 
landscape, or architecture, map, chart, 
or plan, or any other print or prints 
whatsoever, they shall have the benefit 
of the two Acts.” Farther, the term 
of copyright was extended from four- 
teen to twenty-eight years: and ail 
this still without any condition required 
of the inventor or proprietor ; no entry 
to be made, nor impressions to be 
delivered. Nothing more is required 
than that he shall put his name, and 
the date of the publiostion, to the bot- 
tom ofthe print. p. 14. 

And is it not inconsistentand absurd 
to the last degree, that a greater ad- 
vantage should be conferred on the 
professors of a mechanical art, than on 
authors ? that a right should be given 
to the proprictor of a single print, 
without any condition, which is clogged 
with a heavy burden where a number 
of prints form only part of a work ? 

The author will only add to this part 
of the subject, that if the practice of a 
neighbouring nation, which has ai- 
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ways piqued itself on the encourage- 
ment of learning and the arts, can be 
supposed to add any thing to the force 
of thie arguments here employed, it is 
decidedly in favor of the construction. 
The law of France isas follows : 

“ Toutcitoyen qui mettra aujour un 
ouvrage, soit de littérature ou de 
gravures, dans quelque genre que ce 
soit, sera obligé d'en déposer deur ex- 
emplaives & la Bibiothéque Nationale, 
ou au Cabinet des Estampes de la Ré- 
publique, dont il recevra uu recu signé 
par le Bibliothécaire; raurr De Qvor 
al ne pourra tre admis en justice pour la 
poursuite des contrefucteurs.” 

Changing ézo into nine, and substi- 
tuting the recu for the entry at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, ihe meaning is precisely 
the same. pp.15, 16. 

A late remarkable instance of the 
anxiety of the most richly endowed 
College of the University of Cambridge, 
for the advancement of learning, and its 
consideration for the pockets of poor 
scholars (vf whom Professor Christian 
speaks so movingly,) deserves to be 
made public. It is well known that 
the College in question, some time 
since, purchased, at 2n extremely 
moderate price, the library of books 
and MSS. ofa late eminent Greek 
scholar, one of their greatest orna- 
ments. Two members of their body 
were appointed to select a volume of 
critical observations from his MSS. ; 
which, when prepared, was printed at 
the expense of the College. It might 
have been expected that this volume 
would have been published at such a 
price, as, with the fame of the author, 
would have tempted the poorest scho- 
larin the kingdom to buy it. What 
induced the higher powers to adopt a 
different line of conduct, we know not, 
but this we know, that by availing 
themselves of the competition which 
is so easily excited among the trade 
for the work of a celebrated author, 
they obtained such a price from a Lon- 
don bookseller for the impression, as 
not only indemnified all their expenses 


on that head, but reduced the cost of 
thew original purpose to nothing. The 
bookseller, however, appears to have 
smaited for his liberality; for, being 
obliged, in justice to himself, to put 
an exceedingly high price upon the 
book, he begins, we are afraid, to find 
it hang rather heavy on his hands. 
Has this college sent the eleven copies 
to the public libraries ? p. 23. 

It is a fact which deserves mention, 
that in France, before the Revolution, 
and probably to this day, every city 
or principal town, amounting altoge- 
ther to between two and three hun- 
dred, had its public library, and that 
the author or publisher of a valuable 
work might confidently rely on the 
greater number of them purchasing it. 
These were true encourugers of litera- 
ture. p. 27. 





After different observations on 
the advantages communicated to 
students by the institution of pub- 
lic libraries, be presents us with 
some remarks on those, which have 
principally been established since 
the act of Anne. 


The only library yet untouched, is 
that of the King, which His Majesty, 
with his characteristic munificence, at 
an early period of his reign transferred 
tu the British Museum. That is, 
strictly speaking, the Nationa Pus- 
tic Lisrary; supported by public 
funds, endowed with no peculiar pri- 
vileges, and of more real use and ad- 
vantage, from the facility of access, 
than all the others put together. It 
is not to be denied that all the others, 
although called public libraries, are, 
strictly speaking, as much private 
property, and as much destined for the 
exclusive use * of the bodies to which 
they belong, as the libraries of His 
Grace of Devonshire, or of the Earl 
Spencer, belung to those noblemen. 
It may be added, that sinc: the Act of 
Ann, many other public libraries have 
started up, some of them much more 


* See “ An Address to the Parliament on the Claims of Authors,&e. by a Mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge,” page 34, for an account of the restrictions en 
the use of the public library at Cambridge, even to its own members. 
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open andaccessible to public use than 
those which now claim the right. 
Among these may be named, the 
Ratcliffe Library, at Oxford ; the 
Chetham Library, at Manchester ; the 
Library of the Writers to the Signet, 
at Edinburgh; the Libraries of the 
Royal Institution, of the London 
Institution, (both large and excel- 
lent ;) and of the Surrey and the 
Russell Institutions, in London; 
the Library of the Atheneum, at 
Liverpool ; the City Library, at 
Bristol; the Library at Birmingham, 
&c. Upon the- same principle on 
which the ten bodies mentioned in 
the Act claim, all the libraries just 
mentioned might claim copies of 
every new book. Yet no Pegisle- 
tor has yet thought proper to move 
that they should be included in the 
Act. 

{t may be fairly asked of these 
bodies, supposing the Legislature were 
to confirm this right to its fullest 
extent, in what way would they 
think it proper to employ the funds 
which they actually raise? Hear the 
answer of the University of Glasgow; 
“ The law places in their libraries 
every work in literature and science, 
which the press of an enlightened 
nation can supply; and thereby leaves 
their Library funds free jor the 
purchase of the most valuable foreign 
publications.” 

Is this the encouragement to British 
Literature, which we might hope to 
receive trom a British University? 
or is it to be believed, that thdse 
who are expected, above all others 
to set an example, should propose 
to pick the pockets of the English 
booksellers, to put into those of the 
French or German? “ Oh! shame, 
where is thy blush?” 

That one body of men, besides 
prying their share of the taxes and 
public burdens, including the tax on 
their profits, to the government, 
should be called en tu pay to elezen 
other todies a tax of several thousands 
a year, is, indeed, a claim so extraordi- 
nary, that if a parliament were to 
sanction it, we might say, that a Par- 
liament was indeed omnipotent, but, at 
the sume time ‘might reasonably en- 
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tertain something of the kind of fecling 
which dictated Mr. Bennet’s answer te 
Dr. Bentley, “ that he knew not what 
right the parliament had to give away 
any man’s property.” Let it be recol- 
lected too, as tas been already stated, 
that the bodies claiming this tax, are 
precisely those by whom the book- 
sellers are most injured, with the least 
return of benefit; that ata time when 
King’s patents, and monopolies, are 
nearly at an end in all other branches 
of commerce, they hold, in common 
with the King’s printers, the monopoly 
of by far the most Incrative branch of 
the printing and bookselling business, 
to the great injury of the booksellers, 
and to the considerable diminution of 
the revenue. pp. 26, &c. 


The Author’s considerations are 
thus brought to a close. 


Under all these circumstances, it 
surely is not expecting too much of 
the Legislature, that it will confirm 
that construction of the Act of Ann, 
which a practice of 104 years, and 
two intermediate Acts, have consti- 
tuted the law of the country. A plan 
of improvement on the present mode 
of entry, applicable to all cases, 
attended with little comparative 
expense, and of great practical utility, 
(to which he is very sure that the 
booksellers would have great pleasure 
in cqntributing) has suggested itself 
to the author, which may be worthy 
of consideration, 

To require that the title of every 
book iad amphlet of every descrip- 
tion should be entered in the register 
of the Stationers’ Company ; and that, 
at the time of making such entry, one 
copy thereof be deposited with the 
warehouse keeper. 

That of such books so entered and 
delivered, all such as relate to Divi- 
nity, Ecclesiastical History, &c. be sent 
to the library of Sion College; such 
as relate to Law in every department, 
tu the Library of Lincoln’s Inn, or the 
Temple; such as treat of Medicine, 
Surgery, Botany, Mineralogy, and the 
various branches of Natural History 
and Philosophy, to the Library of the 
College of Physicians ; and all such as 
do not come under any of these de- 
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scriptions, to the British Museum.— 
To put each of these three first-men- 
tioned libraries (with the consent of 
the bodies to which they belong) 
under new regulations, in order to 
render them accessible at all conve- 
nient times tothe members of the 
several professions. Of the superior 
advantages to be derived from concen- 
trating such libraries in the metropolis, 
in preference to dispersing them in 
distant and remote parts of the king- 
dom, it is presumed no one can enter- 
tain any duubt. 

It is necessary to remark, that a 
subsequent. Act of Parliament has 
required the printer of every work to 
retain one copy of it in his possession, 
to produce if required : consequently, 
this, with the copy which the Author 
has proposed should be delivered at the 
time of entry at Stationers’ Hail, 
would make two copies, which are as 
many as are required in France. 

The Author submits his views on 
the subjeet, to the members of the 
Committee and the Legislature, with 
the most perfect respect ; but with the 
fallest conviction, tliat if there is any 
thing worthy of notice im this state- 
ment, it will not fail to meet with due 
attention. Lie. is not conscious of 
having over-stated any fact, or given 
to any argument an undue weight: if 
he has made use of rather strong lan- 
guage in some parts, he trusts that it 
will be excused, as proceeding from 
that esprit du corps which all honorable 
minds must feel, more or less, and 
which ‘he conceives is fairly called 
forth by the language of the advo- 
cates for the learned bodies claiming 
the right. Such as they have been, 
and, it is to be hoped, such as they 
are, the booksellers have honored 
their country and themselves by the 
publication of works, which, with all 
the advantages of learned ease and 
affluence, the Universities have never 
been able (nor even attempted) to 
rival. The edition of Clarke’s Cesar, 

ublished by Tonson; of Thuanus, by 
uckley; and, in our own time, the 
editions of the Bible, Shakspeare, and 
Hume, will not soon be forgotten. It 
is melancholy to reflect that the 
result of the publication of these three 
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last works has proved, that in England 
the larger and more extensive any 
literary undertaking, the more likely 
it is to be attended with great ultimate 
loss to the proprietor. pp. 31, 32. 


We understand that an eminent 
Classical Bookseller in Fleet Street, 
is the Author of this pamphlet. It is 
distributed gratis on application. 





THE IMPENDING RUIN 
OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE; 
Its Cause and Remedy considered, 
By HECTOR CAMPBELL. 


“Truth would you teach, or save a siuking lead, 
All ‘hear,’ none aid you, and few understand.” 
Pope. 
LONDON : 
Wilson, 18)3. 8vo. pp. 96. 


Mr. Hector Campbell deplores 
the number of “ promise-to-pay” 
pounds, by which he supposes the 
country to be over-run; and he 
maintams that pauperism has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. He thinks that 
it augments in a sort of geometri- 
cal ratio; and that the average 
prices of corv, even when they ap- 


_pear most favorable, are by no 


means a fair criterion of national 
prosperity, 

First, that the applications fer pa- 
rochial relief are invariably regulated 
by the price of bread. 

Secondly, that, in the lowest state 
of its price, there are persons whose 
incomes are so limited, that the 
smallest advance on a loaf deprives. 
them of the means of purchasing it ; 
and, 

Thirdly, that, as the price of bread 
increases, all those who are so cir- 
cumstanced, are unavoidably reduced 
to a dependence on parochial relief, 
without the least chance of being again 
restored to their former situations. 

The first of these prepositions can~ 
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not be disputed, because the fact is 
universally known to all who have 
served the office of overseer to the 

or. ‘The second, besides beiug de- 
Sicible from the first, is in its very 
nature self-evident; and the third is 
equally apparent, because no fall can 
ever take place in the price of bread, 
that will enable paupers to recover 
the different articles oi furniture with 
which they were obliged to part, be- 
fore they could gain adinittance into 
the workhouse. 

As it is impossible even to imagine 
truths mvre clear than these contamed 
in these three propositions, and par- 
ticularly in the last of them, what 
can be more absurd than the habit 
of making the average price of pro- 
visions, for any given perivd, even 
fur a moment, the rule of judging of 
the effects produced by their high 
price? If there are individuals who 
are so circumstanced as that the 
sinallest advance in the price of bread, 
er of any other article of necessity, 
must send them to the workhouse, 
never again to recover their indepen- 
dence, (and that there are multitudes 
of persons so circumstanced it would 
be folly to deny,) of what possible use 
can a knowledge of the average price 
of things be, even fora week, much 
less for years?—Whut useful infer- 
ence can be drawn from such know- 
ledge? Even in the cause of these to 
whom cheapuess may restore the 
comforts of which they were depriv- 
ed by dearness, a property is lost 
which can never be recovered—name- 
ly, that which would have been ac- 
cumulated had the price not advanced. 
What then can be more inconsistent 
with the degree of common sense for 
which every man would wish to have 
credit, than even to mention such 
price? To stand in veed of being 
told that it is only from the extreme 
of the two prices, and not from the 
average, that any useiul knowledge 
can be acquired, must imply a degree 
of indolence to inquire, er of iuca- 

ity to understand, which cannet 

ut operate against the respectability 
of the party informed. 

Unwilling as its owners always are 
to lower the money value of their 


land, as the price of its produce falls, 
stipulated money rents have made the 
low exireme of price an object of 
terror even to the legislature—and, 
therefore, the cominunity are not only 
left strangers to the evils of this ex- 
treme, but doomed to suffer every 
privation from the high extreme of 
price: and nothing operates so much to 
conceal the mischief, as the practice of 
averaging prices. Yet mischievously 
as that habit operates, it no where 
prevails more than im the Senate 

—a wotul proof, that power and ele- 
vation, intellizence and integrity, are 
not the natural companions ef each 
other. But the reason is obvious :— 
wealth and distinctions do pot only 
exempt their possessors from the ne- 
cessity of acquiring useful knowledge, 
but render their intelleets « prey to 
those who would flatter them into 
the emission of every thing that is 
right, and commission of every thing 
that is wrong, if by so doing they 
could promote their own private 
views. pp. 1—4. 


Mr. C. constantly reproltes the 
financial principles of Dr. Adam 
Smith, Mr. Pitt, and Arthur 
Young; and he presents us with 
the following economical details 
in support of his own opinions. 


According to the census of 1803, 
the population of the country amount- 
ed to 9,343,578. Of this number, as 
has already been stated by Mr. Cap- 
per in his pamphlet on “ The State 
of the Poor;” 1,737,675 were eim- 
ployed in agriculture; and, 1,896,485 
in trade and mechanism. As trade 
and agriculture are the only resources 
from which industry can draw the 
supply of nations, this must then 
have been the total amount of the 
numbers annually employed to pro- 
duce the consumption of this country ; 
which, subtracted from the whole 
population, leaves the unproductive 
number at 5,709,418. The negative 
loss of annual supply in this case is 
in the proportion of three to two, 
i.e. for every two bushels of corn 
produced, there are three left un- 
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produced, which could not happen 
were the whole population a produc- 
tive capital. 

Under these three heads of employ- 
ment, are, doubtless, estimated all 
who, from easy circumstances, in- 
fancy, old age, and infirmity, can 
only be nominally considered as far- 
mers, tradesmen, and mechanics; 
and, therefore, no idea can be formed 
of the number of those who are really 
s°, but by forming a judgment ef 
the proportion which they bear to 
those who are not so. It might not 
perhaps be greatly, if at all, erring, 
to take the number of those who 
are thus nominally reckoned, at three- 
fifths of the population. —In that case, 
the number of the overwrought, and 
half-starved, on whom, by the com- 
bined means of artifice and necessity, 
the supply of the population is made 
to fall, amounts only to 1,453,664, 
or about a sixth part of the com- 
munity. Deducting then this part 
from the whole, the number of drones 
who quench their thirst with the 
sweat of the brow, and satisfy their 
hunger with eating the flesh, of those 
who really work, amounts to no less 
than 7,889,914. This is the propor- 
tion which the number of those who 
are not usetully employed, bears to 
that of those who are so; and, there- 
fore, the scantiness of our annual 
supply, on the principle laid down 
by Dr. Adam Smith, must be in the 

same proportion. In this number are 

included, not ouly our paupers, but 
those to whom the excess uf our cir- 
culation gives relief from the labor 
required to render the supply of their 
country abundant. pp. 26, 27. 


The Remedy suggested for the 
counteraction of all these evils, 
will be found in the passages an- 
nexed. 


To what then are we to look for- 
ward?—Why, to nothing that ever 
yet struck the mind of man, or ever 
can strike it, but ro MAKE CORN, IN- 
STEAD OF MONEY, THE STANDARD OF 
VALUE OF LAND AND LABOR; AND 
PROVIDE AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
10R ALL THOSE TO WHOM TRADE, ME- 
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CHANISM, COMMERCE, OR WAR, CAN 
NO LONGER FURNISH THE MEANS OF 
SUBSISTENCE. 

So providing for millions of the 
idlers who now hel Iples- ly prey on the 
vitals of the country through the me- 
dium of public charity; and so mea- 
suring the value of these primary 
divisions of property, and with an 
educated poor, it is not only impos- 
sible to conceive how pauperism can 
continue, but even to conjecture the 
policy, general or particular, that 
wou'd object to an arrangement which 
is so just, so equitable, so practi- 
cable, and so replete with every 
means of happiness and security to 
this country—nay, to the civilized 
world; for if Britain made this ar- 
rangement, it is impossible but her 
example would be 'fullowed by all 
those, and they are by far the greatest 
number, who consider justice be- 
tween man and man to be the true ba- 
sis of national power ; of national hap- 
piness; and of national glory. pp. 56, 7. 

In these Isles, there are the fol- 
lowing descriptions of lands which 
present themselves for selection, viz. 
the royal forests; the waste or com- 
mon land; the lands which have been 
consolidated into large farms, merely 
to save to the land-ownerthe trouble of 
keeping accounts with a numerous 
tenantry; the farms which have been 
converted into pasture for sheep, parti- 
cularly in the north of Scotland, to 
amuse the land-owners; and the many 
small tarms and freeholds, formerly 
the means of happiness and inde- 
pendence to numerous occupants, but 
which the unbounded success of the 
Banking System, Royal and Stock 
Exchanges, have consotidated, and 
converted into parks and pleasure 
grounds—the pernicious efiects of 
which must be brought to mind by 
the recollection that the paupers of 
1688, when this system commenced, 
emeunted only to 563,964; whereas, 
in 1812, they reaclied the enormous 
height of 2,079,432 ! 

Having thus poiated out the land, 
which nothing but folly or worse can 
say to be inapplicable, we have only 
to look for the funds required to fur- 
nish the implements and supply 
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wanted to make it productive. It is 
a satisfaction to know, that these 


funds are happily withisr the reach of 


the country; if fortunately they are 
made use of. Numerous are the 
Yoans which folly has contracted, 
luxury has expended, ard poverty fur- 
nished, without producing any thine 
to the country but the pauperism 
created by the taxes, which are levied 
to pay the interest of such loans,  [s 
it not possible, then, for ministers to 
depart from this ruinous system, and 
raise one loan that will give a retro- 
grade motion to the calamities con- 
sequent on that system? If nor, 
what are the circumstances that 
counteract the goodness of their in- 
tentions? To this question they czn- 
not give an answer, because they 
know there is nothing beyond their 
reach in the way of Joans, so long xs 
promises to pay money continue to 
pass for money. pp. 63, 4. 
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Instead of making any remarks 
ourselves,we shall do much better for 
our readers by citing the Adver- 
tisement and Preface to the Work, 
together with two recommendatory 
letters. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


The former title of this beok not 
having been thought expressive 


enough of the contents which, it is 
presumed, contain a summary, but 
satisfactory answer to most of the 
objections against Christianity urged 
by the Indian sceptic, that title has 
been altered to the present more com- 
prehensive one. The opportunity 
thus occurring, T cannot resist the 
temptation of submitting to the pub- 
lic two very honorable testimonials 
which L have had the pleasure to re- 
ecive by letter, in favor of the work, 
from persons not a little distinguished 
in the religious anu literary worlkd. 
‘The essential service they may be of 
in recommending a volume, which, 
though small in bulk, has been at- 
tended with no inconsiderable expense, 
will, [ hope, procure me the forgive- 
ness of the highly respectable writers 
for the liberty thus taken in present- 
ing them to the public. ‘The first is 
from the very reverend, and profound- 
ly Jearned, Dean of Westminster ; the 
second is from Dr. Adam Clarke, 2 
gentleman eminent in almost every 
class of literature, but particularly in 
the line of Oriental research. 


LETTER I. 
Dear Sir, 

I have run through your little vo- 
lume with the utmost avidity, and I 
think you have proved your point 
against Volney with complete suc- 
cess;—hbut did Volney ever gain a 
proselyte, except in his own school? 
surely no rational being can read the 
Hindoo account of Chrishna, com- 
pared with the history of Christ in 
any one of our four Gospels, and re- 
main with a scruple on his mind.‘ 

You soften indeed the circumstance 
of Chrishna’s 16,000 concubines (page 
104.) by blending it with the mysuc 
love supposed to be concealed under 
the jicentious images of Hafez; but 
I imagine in both instances there is 


® Undoubtedly not; if the sceptic would take the trouble to make the compa- 
rison, and weigh impartially the merics of the respective narrations. ‘The anda- 
cious assertion, however, having been publicly made, that the Gospels are forgeries 
from the Indian and Mithraic legends, [see Volney's “ Ruins,” page 290; and 
particularly the notes] it became necessary to investigate the truth of that asser- 
tion, aud the result will be found in the following pages. M. 
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a fallacy-—for the admirers of Hatez 


could not defend their approbation of 


sich images, without assigning them 
an allegorical sense to cover their 
uakedness; neither could the devo- 
tees of Chrishna assign a zenana to 
the Supreme God incarnate, without 
shrouding the ubsurdity in a inystic 
alhusicn. No idolater will own that 


he is guilty of idolatry. Instead of 


suftening this circumstance, I wish 
you had insisted on it as a certain 
proof of imposturc; * for Bayle has 
observed, that it is a point on which 
ali impostors stumble: and I would 
add, that the imposture here is so 
truly Oriental, that, in the original 
composition of the fable, | have no 
doubt but it was meant as a full proof 
of Chrishna’s divinity. Prowess with 
the sex is the highest boast of every 
Oriental sensualist, and the charac- 
ter of Mahomed is exalted like that 
of Chrishna among his Moslems, by 
the boast of his vigor being equal 10 
that of fifty other men. Whether the 
Arabian boasted this himself, I do 
not know, but the S$d chapter of his 
Koran will show, that the revelations 
of his friend Gabriel, were much in 
unison with it. However, he was 
moderate in comparison with Crish- 
na; he required but nine wives him- 
self, though he inight have slaves 
and captives as many as he chose. 
You have made an admirable use 
of the Evangelium Intantie, and 
you have shown, on the best probable 
grounds, the means of intercourse be- 
tween India and the Western world, 
by tradition, by Jews, and by Mani- 
cheans, &c. Still I have ever sought 
in vain throughout all the Sanskreet 
records, we have hitherto obtained, 
for that notice of the Western world 
hy the Hindvos, which our Greek 


historians give us of the Eastern. 
Wiltord’s Egypt and the Western 
isles are all but abandoned ; his Chan- 
dragupta is perhaps identified with 
Sandracettus; but im all the other 
scraps of history he has given us, 
I always suspect the hand of his 
pundits. If Mr. Bentley’s account of 
their Chronology, corruption of sys- 
tem, &c. should, upon further re- 
search, be found true, little faith will 
attach to Sanskreet documents for the 
future. 

You have labored so long in this 
vineyard, that I fear my observations 
will appear crude and ill-founded ; 
but I could not refrain from this 
communication, as I have received 
much pleasure from your work, Be- 
lieve me with great respect, your 
very faithful and obedient servant, 


W. VINCENT, 
Deanery, March 21, 1812. 


LETTER II, 


? No. 2, Harpur Street, 
My dear Sir, April 8, 1812. 


Accept my cordial thanks for your 
work, entitled “ Brahminical Fraud 
Detected,” which I received this 
morning, and which I have since read 

gugh from beginning to end ; hav- 

g laid aside every other literary 
pursuit, that I might do the utmost 
Justice in my power to so important a 
subject. Alter a most attentive pe- 
rusal, I once more return you my 
sincerest thanks for the high grati- 
fication and instruction which I have 
derived trum your tract; and bez leave 
to say, that you have not only made 
a most laudable attempt to unmask 


* In reply to this very judicious observation, I must remark, that it was by ro 
means my wish to soften down any portion of the licentiousness of Crishna’s cha- 
racter, bunt it was necessary to be impartially just to that character, as conceived 
by the Hindoos; and Sir W. Jones on this subject expressly says, “ Crishna was 
pure and chaste in reality, though he exhibited an appearance of excessive liber- 
tinism,” that is, the character was so formed to coincide with their ideas ef an in- 
carnate deity, and decisively proves the point contended for, viz. that Crishna is 
a motley character, compounded out of two systems diametrically opposite to 
each other; the one pure and spiritual, the other founded in physics and gross 


sensuality, M. 
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Imposture and support Truth; but 
you have, also, succeeded in both 
objects. There is only one thing in 
your book, with which I feel dis- 
pleased, viz. your assertion, preface, 
p- 5. “that this shall be the last of 
your prose works.” lhis, Sir, ts 
wrong—totally wrong! Take up any 
other kindred subject, and handle it 
as well as you have done this, and the 
Republic of Letters, as well as the 
Church of God, will be under con- 
siderable obligations to you. After 
$0 many years of friendly intercourse, 
you must know me too well, w_ be- 
lieve me czpable of adulation, or of 
uttering a disguised sentiment; and 
will therefore the more readily credit 
me, when, ex animo, I assert my con- 
viction—that by your present labor, 
you have strony claims on the grati- 
tude ot every sincere Christian, whe- 
ther Churchma nor Dissenter. Pray 
insert my name in the list of sub- 
scribers to your Westminster Abbey ; 
and believe me, with every. fervent 
wish for your temporal, as well as 
spiritual happiness, dear Sir, yours, 
most sincerely, 
A. CLARKE, 
The Rev. T. Maurice, 
British Museum. 


PREFACE. 


The blasphemous parallel attempt- 
ed to be run by M. Volney, and other 
infidels, between Christ aud Crishna, 
not only in name, but in the life and 
pretended miracles of the latter, is 
well known, and has been in part 
refuted. In a volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, recently arrived in Eu- 
rope, a second pretender to the honors 
and distinction of the Christian Mes- 
siah has made his appearance; and, 
of Salivahana, or Salbahan, who gave 
his name to the Great Era at pre- 
sent in use in India, it is expressly 
affirmed in Sanscrit boohs—* that he 
was born of a virgin, his nominal 
father of the carpenter tribe; that 
it was prophesied of him that he 
should thus be born; and: that his 
life in infancy was attempted to be 
destroyed by a great monarch, whom 


it was predicted he should destroy.” 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 9. p. 118. 
The Bhagavat, one of the most ce- 
lebrated of the eighteen Indian Pu- 
ranas, in which the miraculous feats 
of Crishna are detailed, was stated, 
by Sir W. Jones, at a very early 
period of our knowledge of India, to 
be a composition of very high antle 
quity; for Vyasa, the supposed autivor, 
is affirmed to have Horished, and 
astronomical calculations are adduced 
to prove the fact, 1400 years before 
the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. Upon this, as I thought, 
solid ground of wdéormation, in my 
“ History of Ancient India,” and in 
the chapter introductory to the “ Life 
of Crishna,” published trom a manu- 
script iu the Britisn Museum, I an- 
nounced the work as o/ that remote 
date; but the antiquity thus assizned 
to it, owing to our great advance, of 
late, in Indian science, and partict- 
Jarly in the chronological system of 
the Brahmins, having become very 
suspicious, and, in fact, almost sub- 
verted, it would be extremely impro- 
per to permit an error of such mag- 
nitude to remain uncorrected. Having, 
therefore, been so tar instrumental 
in prupagating a dangerous error, and 
the subject having been again brought 
before the public, as above stated, in 
the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, with no ill intention, but as 
@ matter of curious antiquarian re- 
search, together with the addition of 
a new pretender, Salivahana, to the 
honors of the Christian Messiah, I 
hold it a duty to come forward, and, 
as far as I am able, to set that public 
right in a matter of stich high ime 
portance, and liable to such extreme 
misrepresentation. Embarked, thus 
unexpectedly, once more on the wide 
sea of Indian antiquities, I have been 
encouraged to take a more extensive 
retrospect than I at first intended on 
the affairs of that country, and in the 
subsequent pages will be found, it is 
hoped, not only a satistactory solu- 
tion of the great question more im- 
mediately under examination, respect- 
ing those pseudo-deities, but a gene- 
ral refutation of the principal objece 
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tions urged by the Indian sceptic in 


thevlogical matters. The wide circu- 
intion of MM, Dupe is’s leur ed, but 
pernicious, work on the siens of the 

diac, intended to tear up Christi- 
anitv by the reuts, and the numerous 
editious through which the “ Ruins” 
of M. Volney, and other similar pro- 


ductions have run—productions found- 
ed princtpaily on Lodian 


caicu'ations, as pre 


astronoem cal 
Sun] 
baseless, pender 
incumbent on 
weighed the s 
absolute t 


vous aS Ley 


ure that retr spect 
o have duly 
know the 
lacy «+f those exaggerated 
calculations. Gn a subject less vi- 
tally important than-the present to 
the interests of Christianity, in par- 
ticular to that pure, animated, sub- 
lime form of it which distinguishes 
the -Established. Church of these 
realms, and admits of one only in- 
carnate Redeemer, it might appear 
presumptuous to have addressed this 
dissertation, in the form of letters, to 
the enlightened and dignified order 
of individuals whose attention they 
solicit. As the guardians, however, 
of that church, whose very founda- 
tions these nefarious attempts to intro- 
duce a second incarnate Saviour 
among the fallen race of men directly 
tend to undermine, it is hoped they 
will be received with complacency 
from no young laborer in the vine- 
yard over which they preside. I rely 
with confidence, therefore, on their 
candid perusal of a production which 
has cost no sma!! portion of laborious 
research, on points where failure of 
proof would inevitably expose me to 
the irony and reproach of a host of 
enemies, who are known to pursue 
me and my writings with bitter and 
inextinguishable rancor. It is cer- 
tainly the last work in prose with 
which I shall ever presume to trouble 
the public; and I hope it may prove 
somewhat of a passport to the last 
work which I shall ever publish in 
poetry ; inscribed to the Eari of Carys- 
fort, himself a bard of no interior 
fame, and honered through his 
kind recommendation, with the sanc- 
tion of many indiv duals of that illus- 
trious family, long distinguished (as 
the Grenville Homer can uttest) both 


those w 


hiect, and 
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as the ornaments, and the patrons of 
literature ! 


Our limits will permit us to make 
only the following extract from this 
work, but the quotation of the 
preface which we have made above, 
will fully explain to our readers 
the nature of its object, and the 
quotation of the two letters from 
men so celebrated in literature, as 
Dr. Vincent and Dr. Adam Clarke, 
will sutticiently recommend it to 
the notice of the public: 


Concerning the spurious Gospels, and 
Imitations of those Gospels. 


How early after the death of 
Christ, the affectionate zeal of his 
disciples induced them to compose 
histories of his remarkable sayings 
and acts, while sojourning upon earth, 
is evident from the initial verses of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, where he tells us 
that, many hed taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those 
things of which himself and the other 
apostles were eye-witnesses; and as 
these writers had probably mingled 
with their accounts many extrava- 
gant and puerile fables, he, on that 
account, in all likelihood, was induced 
to commence his own more authen- 
tic narrative. In this passage the 
apostle probably alluded to the gos- 
pels of the Egyptians and Nazarenes, 
supposed to have been the first of the 
spurious gospels composed, but which 
ure not now extant. The terms 
spurious and apocryphal were applied 
to those productions, because they 
contained things unworthy of the di- 
vine character of him whose won- 
drous deeds they professed to detail, 
among a great variety of authentic 
tacts, recorded in the genuine gospels, 
which circumstance rendered them 
the more dangerous. ‘They were, in 
fact, innumerable, increasing as sects 
and heretical opinions multiplied; 
the compilations of converted Jews, 
and Judaizing Christians, Valenti- 
nians, Gnostics, Manicheans, and 
Nestorians, in support of the differ- 
ent doctrines maintained by them. 
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One of the most ancient and cele- 
brated of these efforts of pious frand 

was the ofien mentioned Evanze- 
lium Infantiwe, or Gospel of the in- 
fancy of our blessed Saviour, a pro- 


duction probably of the first ages of 


Christianity, because expressly allud- 
ed to by Irenaeus,' who flourished in 
the second century, as one among 
that infinite number @zoxpdper xi v9.59 
yjepa2, which had already appeared to 
perplex the true believer: aud we are 
certain of that allesion by his men- 
tiening so particolarly the ridiculous 
story mserted, with some little vari- 
ation, 4s may be seen in the note, in 
the 48th and 49th sections, as they 
stand in the edition of Thomas Sike, 

Utrecht, 1697, relative to the intant 
Christ’s learning the Hebrew alpha- 
bet: who, being desired by his muster; 
Zacchens, to repeat atter him Aleph, 
be did so, and to his astonishment, 
went correctly through the whole 
alphabet, explaiming the mrystic mean- 
ing of each character to the utter asto- 
Tishment of Zicchans, whe exclaimed 
to Mary, “ Filio buic two nulla doc- 
trina opus est.” 

- A story very nearly resembling the 
ahove flor we must not expect to find 
the simabitude exac/, which could not 
fait of discovering to us the theff), 
eecurs in the lite of Crishna, so often 

Indcd to, tor Vasudeva having found 
zeomplete tutor, named Sendeepen, 
for his supposed sen, aud bis brother 
Rama, we are informed that he placed 
them under his care.” Alhhevgh, 
says the histerv, to save appearances, 
they staid some time mn Avcngtee as 
his pupils, vet, in faet, Chrishra 

Fearned all the sciences in one duy and 
nreht, and pertietly knew all the sizty- 
tour Thela, to the grea jor and equ i} 
astonistiment of Sendeepen, who nad 
heen used to see his pupils eaploy 
months und years upou only one 


be 





Tins, i the very first instance 
cited, we have not only proof of the 
high antiquity of the spxious gospel 
mB question, bur very diect evidence 
of its contents being trausplanicd nite 


Ade. Hareses, ete. L.1. 
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the Indian purana, in whatever age 
that composition was fabricated. 
There is one summary and decisive 
argument against the veracity of all 
the species of gospels under consi- 
deration, which are stuffed with ro- 
mantic accounts of imaginary miracles 
said to have been periormed by Christ 
in hus infancy, whereas it is not ap- 
parent trom any passage in the ge- 
muine gospels, that he performed any 
miracles m infancy; but the direct 
contrary may be collected from that 
test of St. John, cap.ii. v. 2. This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cane of Galilee, and manifested forth 
his glory, and his disciples believed in 
him; that is on secount of this very 
manifestation of his glory, and the 
coutirmation of his public ministsy 
by a stupendous miracle. From this 
decisive text, as weth as from the 
ridiculons and absurd nature of the 
miracles thus recorded, we may fairly 
conclude in the words of an old com- 
mentator on this text, Mendax igitur 
est Liber de infantia Salvatoris. This 
fect premised, and kept still in our 
view, we may safely proceed to notice 
such other miraculous deeds imputed 
to that Saviour in the Evangelmm 
tafantia as may tend to iilustrate the 
subject under discussion, of which 
the ultimate object is to detect im- 
posture, and vindicate the boner of 
the true Messiah. 
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This mode of displaying the pre- 
sent state of the Laws enacted, re- 
pealed, and still in force, against 
the Catholics, is more calculated to 
describe the condition of that body 
of men, and of making an impres- 
sion ou the public mind, than ar- 
guments which are te be urged on 
one side, and controverted on the 
other. ‘The author introduces his 
work by the following preface : 


Ata period when the opponents of 
the Catholics are se actively on the 
alert, it becames not their advocies 
to slumber. But in pleading their 
cause—in pleading the cause of jus- 
tice, humanity, and sound policy— 
they have no easy task to perform— 
no ordinary obstacles to surmount: 
for they have not only to remove the 
objections of the conscientiously scru- 
pulous, but they have to contead with 
the gross misrepresentations of the 
self-interested — with the inflamma- 
tory appeals of the bigoted. 

onvineed that the most clamorous 
of these opponents of the equitable 
¢laims of emancipation, kuow very 
little of the merits of a question, the 
free discussion of which they so stre- 
nuously labor to prevent, I determiu- 
ed to avail myself of thuse advan- 
tages, which from my profession, 
and the access which it affords me to 
the best sources of infurmation, [ 
possess, in presenting to the public 
an historical account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decline of that rigorous 
eode of proscription and persecution 
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to which the Catholics have so long, 
and so uajustivy been subjected, but 
of which £ hope the dissolution is 
nich ut hand. For the execution of 
this desiga, authentic information 
could ouds be obtained by a reference 
tu the statute books and parliaaen- 
tary jouruals, both English and [rish. 
Thus reference { have therefore made, 
L may say, with no common care.— 
I hope I have stated its result without 
any material inaccuracy. In the for- 
mer part of the work, therefore, my 
readers ave presented with a regular 
detail of the laws affecting the Ca- 
tholics, both in Englaud and Ire- 
land, connected by such historical 
observations as contribute to illus- 
trate their condition, and to ascertain 
the general state of tuleration at diifer- 
ent periods of the inquiry. ‘this de- 
tuil is interspersed with such remarks 
as, naturally arising from the subject, 
tend to elucidate the points at issue 
between the supporters of Catholic 
emancipation «ud their opponents. 

As [ found, however, that a great 
part ofthe general opposition toe this 
measure, was founded uj on the per- 
secution exercised by scme bigots of 
this religion, during the reign of 
Mary, [ have directed «a considcrable 
part of my attention to the collecting 
of evidence, to prove that this perse- 
cution was a general characteristic 
of the times, xud not of the Catholics, 
or of any other sect in particular. If 
that evidence should not be conclu- 
sive, I trust that it will neither be 
considered uninteresting nor inappli- 
cable to the subject. La this part of 
the work 1 ami conscious that I have 
exposed myscif to no commen oblo- 
quy, tor be who is honest and un- 
prejudiced eaough to censure every 
sect, where their couduct seems te 
have deserved u, may be certain of 
ottending all partics, aud of pleasing 
nove. In reiura, however, for tne 
abuse which [ am justified in expect- 
ing, [ shall at lewst possess the con- 
sciousness of having delivered ay 
opinion uubiassed by prejudices either 
for or against any individual or body 
of men. The evidence on which I 
have turmed thut opinion, I have 
published without mutilation, as I 
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hope also that I have formed my 
deductions from it without partiality. 
There are persons, however, so bi- 
goted to their own creed, as_ to con- 
sider an attack upon the conduct of 
the sect to which they belong, at a 
period however remote, as an attack 
upon them. To such I can ouly say, 
that in the accounts which I have 
yiven of the persecution exercised at 
different times, by different sects, 
whether Catholics or Proiesiants, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, or In- 
dependents, I ony ailude to 
times of which I treat, withou’ ether 
wishing or intending to cast the 
slightest imputation upon the parti- 
zans of those secis in the present day, 
on the contrary, +s I am convinced 
that persecution aid litoierance were 
general and unconiined ia pasi tiiaes, 
so likewise am [ persuaded that more 
tolerant maxims as generally prevail 
in the presenr. Iam only aixious to 
show the tallacy of any objections to 
granting the claims of the Catholics, 
built upon their past intolerance, by 
proving that when the opportunity 
oifered, ali sects in their turn have 
been equally intolerant. 

Some apulogy may perhaps be ex- 
pected, fur having introduced into 
the notes a tew historical documents, 
which do not strictiy bear upon the 
question. I wil honestly confess 
the motives wil) wach cul. was done. 
As it was the object of this work to 
remove prejudices, i knew that this 
could only be effected, so far at least 
as my bumble etturts could ciéfect it, 
by inducing the prejudiced to read it. 


the 





As the evumeration vf the various 
teclinical provisos of statutes is of 
necessity a dry and uninteresting sub- 





ject to unprofessional readers, L knew 
that I could only bupe to vbtain any 
thing like an exteuded circulation to 
these pages, by endeavouring to break 
the tedaum of such ul enumeration, 
hy the imtroduc.iiou of matter 
generally interesting. With this view, 
theretore, L has Ulustraied some 
ponts of history not immediately 
afiecting the Caihvlics, with extraccs 
which | conceived to be curious, and 
wiuch, whilst they amused the asajo- 
rity of my readers, would not prove 


lore 
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tedious even to those who may refer 
to this book fur the provisions of 
the several acts of parliament relat- 
ing to the Catholics, merely to save 
themselves the trouble of wading 
through the Statutes at Large. If in 
this hope [ should be disappointed, E 
flatter myself that my motives for 
this conduct will plead my excuse for 
its aduption. 

I wow throw myself on the libe- 
rality of the public, not, | confess, 
without fear, because the heats of 
party on the subject of which [ treat, 
haus narrowed the limits of that can- 
which, im other cases, [ 
should place a firm reliance; yet, not 
altugether without a hope that the 
honesty of miy ltentions will mitigate 
the severity of criticism. But what- 
ever may be the geueral reception of 
this work, if it should be the means 
of adding but one wavering indiv:- 
dual to the friends of liberality, of 
genuine Christian charity, and of the 
best interests of their country—be the 
future years of iny existence prosper- 
ous or adverse, L shall look back to 
that earlier period of my life which 
was devoted to its composition, with 
the pleasing consolativun that I have 
nec been altogether useless in_ my 
day and generation. pp. ix.—av. 


dor, on 


The heads of the articles are 
these: 


Ox the Laws acainst Heresy in genes 
ral—A brief review of the Papal Au- 
thority in England, from iis commence- 
tient, to its suppression ia the reign of 

fenry VILE. -distorical Account of 
the Laws enacted against the Catholics, 


trom the Reformation to the death of 
Elizabeth —Hisioreal Account of the 
Laws cnacted against the Catiivlics, 


from the Accession of James the First 
to the Restoration —Historical Acecant 
of the Laws enacted against the Catho- 
lics trom the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution.—Historic al Account. of ihe Laws 
enacted against the Catholics from the 
Revolution to the death of Anne—His- 
torical Account of the Laws cnacted 
against the Catholics, from the Acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the 
death of George [f.—Amelioration of 
the Laws relating to the Catholies, dur- 
ing the reign of Lis present Majesty. 











Laws enacted against the Catholics. 


We extract the coneluding re- 
marks, stating the disabilities, to 
which Catholics are still subject; 
and the penalties on their réligion, 
which are yet unrepealed. 


Catholics then cannot sit in parlia- 
ment;' or any office in, or 
under government; ? be admitted into 
any corporation ;* or present to any 
ecclesiastical benefice.* Their priests 
are not allowed the celebration of 
theit rites, but agreeably to the re- 
strictions of the English act 31G. 3. 
c.31, and the correspondent provi- 
sions of the Irish statute; nor can 
catholic schoolmasters take protest- 
ant scholars. The professors of this 
religion are prevented from making 
any endowment of a schcol or college, 
fur the purpose of educating clildren 
in their faith.’ Catholic soldiers by 
the annual mutiny acts refusing to 
frequent the chatcls of England wor- 
ship when ordered to do so, are liable 
to the penalty of one shilling, and for 
the secund offence to the same fine, 


~2 
3 18 C.3.. c. 
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and to bé laid in irons for twelve 
hours.© ‘These disabilities are com- 
mon to England and Ireland; but in 
addition to them the catholics of this 
kingdom are prevented from voting 
at elections for members of parlia- 
ment,’ a privilege which those of 
the sister kingdom enjoy on their 
producing a certificate of their havihg 
taken the oaths of 13 and 14G.3. 
c. 85, and $3 G. 3. e. 21. 

In Ireland no catholic priest under 
any circumstances can guardian 
to any child, nor can lay catholics 
be guardians to the child of a pro- 
testant.* The celebration of marriage 
hetween two protestants, or a protest~ 
ant amd a catholic, by a catholic 
clergyman, is punishable with death.? 
Catholies eannot there keep arms, 
untless they have a freehold of tel. 
yer annum, of a personal estate of 
3001.'° nor can they vote at vestries 
relating to the repair of any ehurch ; '* 
‘Fhe whole of the rigorous penal code, 
which the vaticus atts of this reign 
have repealed are still in force against 
all these who do not take the oath of 


. E. 21 and 22 G. 3. c. 48. F. 
In Freland this is confined to the exceptions in the clause 


1. 
. E. New rules of the Lord Lieutenant and Council, Irish Sta- 





tntes at Large, v. iii. p. 205. By the 7th section of 31 G. 3. ¢. 3%, they are 
allowed to be members of any lay corporation; but the same act (§ 9.) excepts 
officers within the new rules of 17 and.18 C. ¢.—for which see p. 223. 

*3J.1.c5 E. 2A. €.6. 

5 A bequest or disposition for educating children in the Roman Catholi¢ reli- 
gion is unlawful; but the fund does not pass te the testator’s next of kir, but is 
poe to such charitable purposes as the king shall appoint.—Carey v. Abbot, 
# Vesey, Jun. 490. ( 

© By the second section of the Articles of War, any soldier “ if he shall, dis- 
obey any lawful command of his superior officer, shall suffer death, or such other pu- 
nishment as’ by’a general court martial shall be awarded.” Hence it will ear, 
that the refusing to frequent the established charch (which would be considered 
a lawful command)) may subject the catholic soldier to the punishment of death, 
merely for refusing to attend the celebration of religious rites in which he could’ 
not conscientiously join. 

77&38W. 5S. e. 27. § 30G. 3. ¢. 29 

% Such at least is the language of 23 G. 2. c. 10. By a clause, however, in the 
32 G. 3. ¢. 21. the persom celebrating such marriage is subject to a penalty of 
£500. Butas the former statute is not to this day repealed, it has been more 
than: once decided by the late lord Kilwarden, and other of the Irish jadges, that 
itis sti in force. Of the correctness of this decision, I believe there is some’ 
doubt, as the majority of our law authorities, in the construction of penal statutes, 
contend that the infliction of a lesser punishment, on the commission of any 
crime, is a virtual repeal of the heavier penalty. 

29 33 GS. Cc. 2% 

»'12°G. 1. ¢. 9. 
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31 G. 3. c. $2. or 13 and 14G.3. c. 
35, in Ireland. In the latter country 
the oath of 35 G.3. c. 21, is also re- 
quired to be taken by barristers, at- 
torneys, &c. and by those who are 
elected professors of medicine on Sir 
Patrick Dunne’s foundation; there also 
catholics are excluded from holding 
the office of governor, deputy-gover- 
nor or director of the bank 

Such is the present state of the 
code impusing restrictions on the 
catholics, the repeal of which is 
sought by the petitions now lying 


on the tables of the two houses of 


parliament. In considering the jus- 
tice,and propriety of that repeal, it 
will scarcely be necessary to prove 
that no persons ought to be perse- 
cuted on account of their religious 
opinions, for this maxim is theoreti- 
cally adopted by every sect, though I 
am sorry to add, that it is practically 
acted upon by none. There is, how- 
ever, a species of reasoning very 
prevalent, the object of which is to 
prove, that there is a material dif- 
ference between proscriptiun and per- 
secution. I confess (except in the 
degree to which they may be carried) 
that I can perceisxe none. In a go- 
vernment founded upon the principle 
of representation, every one has a 
natural right to select those whom he 
chooses to be the organ of his opi- 
nion, in, the legislative assembly 
which provides laws for the whole 
community, ‘and (unless he be ex- 
cluded on: sufficient cause by some 
general provision enacted for the 
good and by the constructive assent 
of ‘the whole community, he has also 
thé'same sight of eligibility to be him- 
self chosen one of the representatives 
of the people. Those also who con- 
tribute to the support of the govern- 
ment, have an equitable right to pos- 
sess at least the capacity of receiving 
the advantages arising from the remu- 
neration granted to those who are 
engaged in the service of the public. 
If. then the catholics are excluded 
from any of those rights, solely on 
account of their religious opinions, be 


that exclusion an act of proscription, 
or of persecution; it is manifestly an 
act of injustice, But there may be 
reasons, it is contended, which au- 
thorise this act of apparent injustice, 
for the purpose of preserving the well- 
being of the community. I will 
grant, that if the principles of any 
religious sect are fairly to be suspected 
of being subversive of the govern- 
ment of the state, that government is 


justified in excluding its professors 


from the power of doing mischief, by 
subjecting them’ to a test, for ascer- 
taining how far those principles, con- 
ceived to be dangerous, are actually 
held by them. In this state of hos- 
tility to the government the catholics 
are said to be placed by their acknow- 
ledging the power of the pope to dis- 
pose of the dominions of temporal! 
sovereigns. 

To a test, therefore, on this point 
of doctrine, they ought clearly to be 
subjected, before they are admitted to 
any office in the state. To that test 
the catholics have submitted, before 
they were secured in the peaceable 
possession of their property, and in 
the enjoyment of what privileges are 
allowed them. In the vath of aile- 
giance which they take, they expressly 
deny the temporal authority of the 
Pope, and that denial is confirmed 
by the opinion of the catholic uni- 
versities, to which I have before al- 
luded.t As we would wish, there- 
fore, to be believed ourselves, as ta 
what tenets we hold, without being 
answerable for those which our ene- 
mies may ascribe to us, we are bound 
to believe these solemn oaths and 
- ene declarations of the catho- 
ics. 

This rational conclusion is avoided, 
however, by the writers on the other 
side of the question, on the pretence 
that the catholics hold that oaths are 
not binding, as the Pope can dispense 
with them when he pleases, and that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics. 
On these points, the denials of the 
universities are as explicit as words 
can possibly make them. But the 


* Extracts from six of these answers may be seen in Sir John Coxe Hippesley’s 
* admirable speech on Mr. Grattan’s motion, in the Appendix, p. 76. 
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eonduct of the catholics for more 
than two centuries, will furnish us 
with an irresistible argument against 
the truth of this popular but un- 
founded objection; for had they held 
either of these principles, by tak- 
ing the oaths, they might have en- 
joyed all those privileges from which 
they have been, and still are ex- 
cluded; and have frecd themselves 
from the heavy penalties which were 
formerly inflicted on the exercise of 
their religion. In fact, it is their re- 
gard to the sacredness of an oath, that 
places the catholics as petitioners at 
the bar of that legislature, in which, 
but for this consideration, they might 
have been deciding on the petitions 
ef others. The conclusion from 
these premises will be, that as no 
sect ought tu be denied any privilege 
to which, as men, they are entitled, 
on account of their religious opinions, 
unless those opinions are opposed to 
the well-being of the state;—the 
catholics entertaining no such opi- 
nion, (for with their notions as to 
the spiritual authority of the Pope, 
no secular government can have any 
concern) ought not to be deprived of 
any of their rights or privileges. 

This is my answer to those more ra- 
tional opponents of the catholic claims, 
who found their opposition on the sup- 
posed incompatibility of their tenets, 
with the safety of the government. 
There is, however, a more numerous, 
and amore violent class of opponents to 
deal with. I mean those who have 
so clamorously raised the cry of “ No 
Popery,” for the purpose of preventing 
the catholics from enjoying their 
rights; because torsooth, some hun- 
dred years since, their bigoted an- 


eestors exercised a most violent per-, 


secution on the protestants. Whilst 
I remind these gentlemen, that the 
oath taken by the catholics at this 
moment, solemnly renvunces the 
principle of propagating the faith by 
destroving heretics, I would also ad- 
vise them, te whatever sect they may 
belong, to look at home, and to tell 
ine, if we are to be answerable for all 
the violences committed by the pro- 
fessors of our faith in the dark ages 


of bigotry and superstition, where 
we shall find the sect which can found 
any claim to the enjoyment of pri- 
viléges, upon their moderation when 
in the plenitude of power? Farther 
than this, I have no answer to make 
to such an illiberal objection. 

To expatiate on the policy of the 
proposed measure is needless; for it 
will be time enough to enter into 
long arguments in support of the 
proposition, when its opponents at- 
tempt to prove that unanimity at 
home is not of peculitr importance, 
when so large a portion of our mili+ 
tary force is employed abroad, in 
endeavouring to restore the liberty of 
Europe, and thus to secure the con- 
unuance of our own independence ; 
or that the best means of secufing 
that unanimity is by proving to the 
people that they have separate inter- 
ests, which must ever prevent a cor- 
dial union in support of a common 
cause, 

To these I will only add one other 
reason fer granting the claims of the 
Catholics; and that a reason by no 
means unworthy of attention—the 

reservation, or rather the re-estab- 
ishment, otf the national character 
fur good faith, which has been twice 
violated—at the treaty of Limerick, 
and at the Union. 

With this observation, I close my 
remarks; but before 1 lay down my 
pen, I would address a few words to 
the Catholics. Whilst then I recom- 
mend them steadily and vigorously to 
pursue their cbject, and not to stop 
short of the attainment of complete 
emancipation, I would earnestly in- 
treat them so to pursue it, that, 
whilst endeavouring to regain their 
rights as men and as Christians, their 
enemies may not have it in their 
power to impeach their conduct as 
citizens and as subjects. If they 
should not succeed in the present at- 
tempt, by an observance of this ad- 
vice they will gain, as they have 
gained, cdditions! partizans on every 
agitation of their claims. They have 
not wanted, they will not want, 
friends among the protestants, able 
and willing to advocate their cause ;- 
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let them not be lessened by their 
precipitancy, and they must eventually 
be successtul. pp. 359.—366. 

The Appendix of Notes and Ob- 
servations contains several import- 
ant documents and discussions. 





POEMS ON 
SEVERAL OCCASIONS: ; 
BY EDWARD, LORD THURLOW. 
LONDON: 
1813, 8vo. 
Pr. 8s. 


Cochrane, pp. 128. 





These Poems are dedicated to 
the Earl of Moira, and introduced 
to the reader by the annexed com- 
munication : 

It may be proper to observe, that 
the “ Verses prefixed to the Defence 
of Poésy,” have been already printed 
in a late Edition of that beautiful 
work. 

In the poem of -tHermilda, —- 
the general design of bringing the 
Paladins into the East, to liberate 
Jerusalem, be copied from another 
writer ; yet all the inventions, and the 
einbellishments of those inventions, 
are entirely original. The design, 
indeed, is faulty; but, with some en- 
largement, might be capable of all 
poetical adornment. 


The greater past of the volume 
is occupied by the poem intitled 
Hermilda; but it also contains 
addresses to a variety of noble per- 
sons, who are recommended to our 
regard (unless the Muse should 
haply deal in fiction) by a dazzling 
lustre of virtues and talents com- 
mensurate with their worldly rank. 
Lord Thurlow appears deeply 
enainored of those romantic strains 
which entranced the spirit of our 
ancestors, while the ardor of the 
poetical enthusiast was yet unchas- 
tened by the laws of regular com- 


Lord Thurlow’s Poems. 


position. We do not intend to 
examine the relative value of the 
poetry of former times, and that 
which is adapted to the general 
taste of the present wra; but it 
will be readily confessed, that the 
merit of Lord Thurlow’s poetry can 
he viewed but indistinetly by him 
that has not in some degree formed 
his mature taste of composition, 
from the perusal of Spenser, and 
the other English poets who framed 
the character of their genius, and 
guided its exertions, on the model 
of the Htalian school. 

Lord Thurlow is enthusiastically 
devoted to the memory of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney ; and to the celebration 
of this glowing theme, he has in- 
scribed two sonnets and an unfi- 
nished poem. The former we sub- 


join: 


On beholding the Portraiture of Sir 
Philip Sidney, in the Gallery at 
Penshurst. 


‘Fhe man that looks, sweet Sidney, in 
thy. face, 
Beholding there love's trnest Majesty, 
And the soft image of departed grace, 
Shall fill his mind with magnanimity : 
There may he read unfeign’d humility, 
an golden pity, born of heavenly 
rood, 
Unsullied thoughts of immortality, 
And musing virtue, prodigal of blood : 
¥es, in this map of what is fair and good, 
This glorious index of a heavenly book, 
Not seldom, as in youthful years he 
stood, 
Divinest. Spenser would admiring look ; 
And, framing thence high wit and pure 


esire, 
Imagin'd deeds, that set the world on fire! 
p-3. 


On.the Divine and never-ending Memo-~ 
ry of Sir Philip Sidney.* 
Yet shall thy name be to all ages dear, 
Beyond the sweetness of the balmy 
spring, [ing ear, 
Or those soft notes that take the list’a- 


* Sir Philip Sidney was mortally wounded in the battle of Zutphen, 1586. 
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When ia love's prime the tiightingale 

* dothsing; . 
The balw of woe, the rest from sorrowing, 
The theme of pity, and the tongue of 
love, [ ring, 
Which never time shall to completion 
But in its sweetness still more dear 
shall prove ; [{above, 
That the pale moon, and the pure stars 
Shall stay their spheres with music of 
thy praise, behove, 
The whiles the shepherds sing, as doth 
‘The triumph of Areadia’s blissful days, 
And their shrill pipes to wood and foun- 

tain tell 
The virtues of lamented Astrophel. 


p. 6. 


As the story of Hermilda is not 
completed, we do not think it in- 
vumbent on us to give a detailed 
abstract of its progress; but the 
powers of our author may be appre- 
ciated by a few detached passages. 
‘Fhe poem specifies the adventures 
of several Knights and Ladies er- 
rant, apparently in alliance with a 
caliph, residing at Babylon, and in 
hostility with the Turks, who are in 
possession of Jerusalem. We add 
the reflexions of Zerbino, as he 
contemplates that city, of which he 
enjoys the prospect from rather an 
elevated station, “in the soft and 
balmy air,” through the favor of a 
Muse : 


The knight thento his fair companion said, 
“ Before we to Olympus take our 
flight, 
A little further East I would be led, 
And with the Sacred City bless my 
sight ; {have bled, 
Before the which such noble Knights 
And still shall bleed in that most holy 
fight, (Lord, 
Until the tomb, and temple of our 
Shall be from Pagans to the Faith 
restor’d.’ 


Then with a gentle voice the silv'ry team 
She urgd right forward to the Morn- 
ing’s rise, [gleam 
Diverging to the Earth, ’till now ’gan 
Jerusalem amid the golden skies : 
Behold! the fruitful olives, in the beam 
Of Phoebus, like a crawn, around her 
rise ; 


And, sitting on her sacred hill atone, ° 
The daughter of fair Sion makes her 


moan, 
For, ah! her pride is gone, her glory 
waste, [laid ; 


Her temples in the mournful dust ate 
Dishonor’d by her fuemen, and defac’d, 
That so the will of God might be 
obey'd ; {displae'd, 
Her sons are slain, her ramparts are 
A byeword to the nations she is made ; 
And yet, abandon’d, like a mourning 
Queen, 
Magnificent in sorrow she is seen. 
No more her songs of marriage shall be 
heard {gold ; 
To shake the roofs of cedar, and of 
No more her youth shall be to battle 
stirr’d, [behold ; 
When they the fairness of her state 
No more within her gates, at ev'ning 
heard, {unfold 
Her aged men shall commune, and 
‘The wonders of their youth, and fairer 
days ; [praise. 
But mute her love, and silent is her 
Shall ever then, Jerusalem, again 
The Angel of the Lord in thee be seen, 
When that memorial of the lamb is 
slain, [clean? 
To shake the waters of Bethesda 
By which the halt, and wither’d were 


again, [green ; 
Like youthful roes, and like the laurels 
And they, that wept in darkness, were 
restord, Lord? 

To view the setting Sun, and bless the 

Three times around, amid the pitying 
air, turn’d, 

The wond'rous chariot on its axle 

To take the compass of that city fair ; 

The while the Knight with indignation 
burn’d, 

To see her made the spectacle of care ; 

And inly to destroy those Pagans 
yearn’d: 

But then soft pity o'er his reason stole, 

And tears betray'd the feelings of his 
soul. 

Thy fault is great, and great is thy 
reward : 

But is it fit, those Infidels should hold 

The sacred tomb, and temple of our 
Lord, {doth behold, 

Which still with love the Morning 

And still the Ev'ning doth with love 
regard? 

Oh, be it not to after-ages told, 

That any Christian knight doth live, 
and sce [geny! 

Thy courts defil’d with such vile pro 


- 
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“If I forsake thee, Salem, in thy need, 


. 


Forsaken may I be of God on high! 

It makes indecd my very heart to 
bleed, 

To see thee in distress, and ruin lie: 

The while the eusign of that faithless 
seed, [fly ; 

The flouting crescent high in air doth 

Must then the cross be trampled in the 
dust ? 

¥t shall not be so, as in God I trust. 


‘Farewell, awhiie!” then, turning en 


his way, fair: 
The knight betook him to the upper 
Full gently did the Muse her dragons 
sway, burthen bear : 
Which lightly through the clonds their 
A silent tear of virtne there did stray 
Adown her sunny cheek, like marble, 
fair: on high, 
Then with a peaceful smile she look'd 
And bade her thoughts unto their 
touutain fly. pp. 95—99. 


The commencement of the se- 


Lord Thurlow’s Pcems. 


I not pretend to equal his renown, 


Or take my journey with so large a 
flight : {clown, 
This were, as ifa loose, and shambling 
With oaken staff, should combat with 
a knight, [pet's sown, 
Whose spirit had been nurs'd in trum- 
Wo for a princess did demand the 
fight, {and with shield, 
With sword, and spear, with helmet, 
God help the man, to undertake the 
field ! 


But what in him is geod, in me is ill, 


Unless to both this method be allow'd : 
Nor will it with too much displeasure 
fill [crowd, 
M¥ weaker mind, if I but ptease the 
Despairing of the learned men of skill : 
Yet some, of whom that Poet might 
be proud, [mine, 
And worthy of a nobler verse than 
Approve my thoeght, and favet my 
design. 
‘ 


2—74. 


pp. 
We believe that few poets will 





ml 


cond Canto offers a modest vindi- 


| , ‘ quarrel with Lord Thurlow’s expo- 
cation of the author's studies : 


sition of the duties of patronage : 


THE SECOND CANTO. But wisest kings, that with a sacred eye 





Some critics may believe my verse is ill, 


That I within no limit am confin'd, 
But wander, like a straying horse, at 
will, fhind, 
Whose master by a chance is left be- 
O'’er wood, o’er plai, o'er valley, and 
o'er hill: [blind ; 
But these objectors to my verse are 
(Then tet their cynic censure be (for- 
1 do in this what Ludovico did. [bid,) 


That mighty Poet, that Ferrara charmp'd, 


And still shall charm until the latest 
And nniversal envy had disarmrd, (day; 
If that could be, with bis melodions 
lay : {harm'd, 
Who e’er affirn’d, that he his glory 
Because he travelid not the beaten 
way ? fhim, soon 
But wander’d where his finey led 
To Africa, to Haies, or the Moon? 


Without regard of season, or of time: 


But Nature was companion of his 

flight, (climb 
And all the Muses by his side would 
Above Olympus, or go duwn tu Night, 
When thither, with his company sub- 

lime, [might 
He turn'd his feet: and open'd by his 
The gates of Hell: but there he 

stay'd not long ; [song. 
But to the living world restord his 


Behoid their subjects, and allot to cach 
Their gracious smiles, and equal mia- 
jesty, [speech, 
With condescension of their awful 
When they approve th’ immortal 
Poésy, [teach 
Protect the man, that can with wisdom 
What Virtue to true spirits doth un- 
fold 
By great example of the times of old. 


They fillhim with deep cups of Bacchus 


old, 
And bless him with the fat of venison ; 
The whilg some ancient tale is strictly 
told, [son 
And reverend Age doth give its beni- 
To what the stately tables do uphold : 
Then music, that is sure a denizen 
Of Pha:bus’ court, with some immor- 
tal air, pare. 
The light digestion doth for him pre- 


So then upon the stringed harp he sings 


A song, that may delight Olympian 
Jove; {the springs 
Of something, which he learnt beside 
Of Helicon, that with eternal love 
He fills the feast, and to sweet madness 
brings {throne above 
The breast of Him, whe from his 
Doth bow his ear to catch the sacred 
song, (strong. 
And drinketh with delight the music 
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Now so Augustus to our Virgil did ; 
He fed him with the black Falernian 
wine ; (been forbid, 
By which the themes, that else had 
Were chanted with sweet love, and 
joy divine: (shepherds hid, 
Too long his: Muse had been with 
But now amid the stately courts doth 
shine ; (brought, 
By great Meerenas to Augustus 

All Italy had glory in his thought. 


Hermilda is succeeded by several 
minor poems. 





——— 


A BRIEF VINDICATION OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MR. MALTHUS, 
In a letter to the Author of an 
Article inthe Quarterly Re- 
view, Dec. 1812; intitled, 
«¢ Inquiry into the Poor Laws, &e.” 
Qa’on soit blessé par un furieux ou par un aveu- 
gle, on ne sent pas moins sa biessure, et pour 
ceux qui sont suines, il importe. peu que ce 
soit ou par un homme yni les trompe ou par up 
homme qui s'est trompé. 
ORAISONS FUNEBRES. 
LONDON: 
Lloyd, 1813. 8vo. pp. 58. Pr. 2s. 








The principles of Mr. Malthus, 
as explained by the author of this 
short tract, who disclaims all per- 
sonal intimacy with that gentleman, 
are as follow : 

“ That population invariably in- 
creases, when the means of subsistence 
increase, unless prevented by power- 
ful and obvious checks. 

“ That want of food is the most 
efficient cause of the three immediate 
checks to population, which have been 
‘observed to prevail, more or less, in 
all societies; viz. misery, vice, and 
moral restraint, or abstinence from 
sexual intercourse ; that the two first 
.may be considered as positive, the 
latter, as the preventive check :” he 
adds,“ that in modern Europe the 
pervs checks to population prevail 
‘less, aud the preventive checks more 
than in past times, andin the more 
uncivilized parts of the world.’ 

That the experience of all history 


* Malthus, vol. ii. p. 133. 8vo. 


+ Malthus, vol. 


proves the tendency of population to 
exceed the means of subsistence, 
which redundancy necessarily creates 
misery, and probably vicious habits, 
both of which excite mortality ; and 
again tend to restore the proportion of 
population to subsistence ; if, therefore, 
there is no facility of emigration, the 
sun of human happiness is more 
consulted by preventing the existence 
of those, who. would be prematurely 
swept from the earth, by the combined 
agency of vice and misery, than b 
encouraging the production of suc 
ill-fated beings, provided, that that pre- 
vention is the result of moral restraint 
counteracting the strongest impulses 
of nature, and induced by a virtuous 
anxiety not to transmit existence to 
those, for whom existence would, onl 
prove the harbinger of wretch 
ness. pp. 7, 9. 

We are afterwards informed, that, 
in the opinion of Mr. Malthus, the 
Poor Laws tend to increase the sum 
of human misery; and that “ the 
remedy proposed by Mr. Malthus, 
was, the abolition of the Poor Laws 
after the lapse of two years’ warn- 
ing, and to provide for the future 
relief of the poor, by a well orga- 
nised system of voluntary charity.” 

Mr. Malthus allows “ the desire- 
ableness of a great and eflicient 
population ;” but he adds; 


“Itis only as to the mode of ob- 
taining a vigorous and efficient popula- 
tion that I differ from them, and, in 
this difference, consider myself borne 
out by experience—that great test of 
all human speculations.”* 

“© I amno enemy to Population, I 
am only an enemy to vice a..d misery, 
and consequently to that unfavorable 
proportion between Population and 
food, which produces these evils.”* 

“ I have said that this country, in 
the course of some centuries, might 
contain two or three times as many 1n- 
habitants as at present, and yet every 
person be both better fed aud better 
clothed.” 

He concludes this train of reasoning 
2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 432. 8vo. 
ii. p. 274. 8v0 
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by this observation: “ it does not 
follow, that because a farm can, by 
proper management, be made to carry 
an. additional stock of four head of 
éattle every year, that therefore no 
difficulty would arise, if an additional 
ferty were placed in it yearly.”* pp. 
22,13. 


The Reviewer objects that the 
theory of Mr. Malthus is fallacious, 
masmuch as he assumes that to be 
already true, which could only be ad- 
missible ‘if the whole earth was ful- 
ly peopled and fully cultivated ;” 
but our author, inferring from the 
example of the United States, that 
population is doubled in every suc- 
cessive term of 25 years, caleulates 
that the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
in the year 1919, would amount to 
one hundred and ninety-two millions ; 
and that “it is physically impossible 
that the ground could, by human 
means, be stimulated to the produc- 
tion of food capable of sustaining 
sucha population.” p. 14. 

Mr. Malthus considers it as the 
duty of governments to facilitate 
emigration, when the population of 
a country shall exceed its supply of 
subsistence ; but he looks upon 
emigration as a very insufficient 
remedy; and strives to evince by 
different examples ‘‘ that, if popula- 
tion was to be encouraged with a 
view to emigration, provided that 
the emigrants could be transported 
and localised, with every attendant 
eircumstance of facility and conve- 
nieuce, it would only multiply, in a 
tenfold degree, the evils already 
resulting from disproportioned po- 
pulation.’ * 

Although Mr. Malthus advises 
the abolition of the Poor Laws, he 
is.a strenuous advocate for the free 
and enlarged exercise of voluntary 
charity; but he thinks that this 


* Malthus, vol. ii, ps 442. 8vo. 
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resource, even in its widest scope ef 
action, would be inadequate to meet 
the demands of an unchecked and 
boundless growth of population. 

The Reviewer has brought for- 
ward the Scriptutal precept“ increase 
and multiply”—in opposition to the 
philosophical tenets of Mr. Malthus; 
but jt is observed, that this solemn 
direction is only applicable to the 
state of the “ infant world;” 


But that this injunction is to form 
the basis of legislation, afier a lapse of 
near six thousand years, is too MOR- 
strous an inference to be endured. We 
render a more worthy tribute to the 
Almighty, by giving that tone to so- 
ciety which is more accordant with the 
spirit of his revealed will, than by 
sowing the seeds of vice and misery, 
under the presumption tlrat we have 
been commanded to reap their. harvest. 
The New Testament contains, no 
iteration of this magnified precept: 
on the contrary, celibacy was condi- 
tionally recommended to no inconsi-. 
derable. portion of the Christian com- 
mnwealth: the vittue of moral re- 
straint is peculiarly inculcated, the ad- 
vantages of a redundant population 
ane neteven alhuded to ; but, m every 
page, the exercise of those practical 
virtues are required, which are rarely 
the concomitants of poverty and 
wretchedness—the parents of moral 
degradation. But let us referto the 
expressed creed of Mr. Malthus. 

“T believe that it is the intention of 
the Creator that the earth should be 
replenished ; but certainly with a 
healthy, virtuous, and happy popula- 
tion, not an unhealthy, vicious, and 
wiscrable one; and if, in endeavouring 
to obey the command—to increase and 
multiply, we people it only with beings 
of the latter description, and sufter 
accordingly, we have no right to ime 
peach the justice of the command, but 
- vv mode of executing it. pp. 
aVy . 


Phe critic prefers the charge of 
cruelty against Mr. Malthus, and 


* Vide Note, page 13. 

















quotes - following passages from 
his work : 


“ A man who is born into a 
world already possessed, if he cannot 
get subsistence from ‘his parents, on 
whom he has a just demand, and if 
the society does not want his labor, 
has no claim of right to the smallest 
portion of good: and, in fact, has no 
business to be where heis. At nature’s 
mighty feast there is no cover for him. 
She tells him to be gone, and will quick- 
ly execute her own orders, if he do not 
work upen the compassion of some of 
her guests; if these guests get up and 
make room for him, other intruders 
immediately appear, demanding the 
same favor.” pp. 29, 3¢s 


The Author, however, maiutains 
that there can be no cruelty in the 
statement of truth, and he remarks, 


Laws are made for the defence of 
the rich against the poor ; or, in other 
words, for the protection of rights be- 
longing to the rich, to which the poor 
have no claim. p. 31. 

What constitutes the right of the 
rich ?—the legal possession of a certain 
portion of ground producing food ; or 
a@ command over a certain portion of 
the produce of the land and labor of 
the country, resulting from an equiva- 
lent legally exchanged for it at the 
= or some fermer — They 

ave no right beyond their inherited 
or obtained possessions : if they lose 
them and become poor, they have 
every claim of humanity, but none 
whatever of nght in the legitimate ac- 
ceptation of the term. p. 33. 
hat restrains the ninth part of our 
population, who eat the bitter bread 
of parochial largess, from taking their 
turn at the table of the rich? Is it 
not the general conviction, that pover- 
ty and inequality of condition is na- 
tural and incidental to humanity; 
Men rebel against the oppressions of 
men, but rarely against the fiat of 
Heaven. Are there no nicely-balanced 
cases of right oa the one hand, and 
necessity on the other, to invite them 
to the scramble, if common sense and 
— did not forbid the attempt. ? p. 
34, 
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There are extreme cases to invite 
the captious patrons of the poor to 
censure, without seeking them in his 
conditional speculations, which are 
professedly indulged for their advan- 


- tages The Poor Laws manifestly tend 


to encourage a redundant population : 
they hold this practical language to 
the poor :“ You need not fear that 
your children will be utterly unpro- 
vided for; the life you transmit to 
them must be sustained by our opera- 
tion.” p. 35. 


The author opposes some argu- 
ments of the critic, by observing 
that his proposal of national edu- 
cation had been anticipated by Mr. 
Malthus; and that the wages of 
labor, by which the comforts of 
the poor are regulated, must de- 
pend upon the proportion subsist- 
ing between the supply and the 
demand. 


He thus concludes : 


I trust that I have satisfactorily re- 
deemed my pledge, in proving that 
your remarks upon Mr. Malthus are 
“ equally mistaken and inconclusive ;” 
and that you have attached to his opi- 
nions a meaning, which is not justified 
by their literal enunciation, or colla- 
teral arguments; that you have shown 
“a real ignorance of the subject ;” and 
that,after devoting Mr. Malthus to your 
satire,“ you have assumed and advised 
the spirit of his remedy.” Of that 
gentleman I have not the slightest 
personal knowledge ; his own writings 
are the best antidote to your commen- 
tary. But those who have not op- 
portunities of visiting the main citadel 
may be led by curiosity to inspect 
these outworks of defence, which, I 
hope, will be found competent to resist 
the power of the Persian—a gorgeous, 
but impotent antagonist. pp. 56, 57. 


On the divided merits of the 
discussion, we shall withhold our 
judgment ; but we can recommend 
this pamphlet to the attention of 
those who may have been power- 
fully influenced to the disadvantage 
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of Mr. Malthus, by the perusal of 
the article here controverted, 


oe en ee a 


FAMILY WORSHIP ; 

A course of Morning aud Evening 
Prayers for every Day in the 
Month, to which is Pre- 
fixed a Discourse on 
FAMILY RELIGION. 

BY JAMES BEAN, M. A. 

An Assistant Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, and Lecturer of Welbeck 
Chapel. 

The Lord God of Israe} saith, them that honor 

me, I will honor. 1 Sam. ii. 30. 
EIGHTH EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
LONDON: 

Rivingtons. §vo. pp. 300. Pr. 6s. 





In, his preliminary discourse, Mr. 
Bean enforces the habit of family 
devotion as a binding duty : 


The arguments in support of fami- 
ly religion lie in a small compass. 
They are at the same time so obvious 
to a serious Christian that it may al- 
most seem unnecessary to insist upon 
them. It is scarcely possible that a 
man conversant with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and truly concerned for the 
temporal and eternal interests of 
those who are under his care, can 
doubt of its being his duty to wor- 
ship God in his family. With such a 

rson, the commendation given to 

braham' will have the force of an 
express injunction. 

Moreover, how reasonable a thing 
is it, that God should be honored in 
that community, which derives all its 
¢omforts from him. In-a_ famil 
there are mercies received from God, 
of which all the members are equal 
partakers. How fit and becoming a 
thing is it then, that all the members 
should join in acts of devout homage, 
to their common protector and bene- 


r. 

The assembling every. day to wor- 
ship, the supreme Being, has a ten- 
dency, to produce the happiest effects, 
in forming the conduct of our domes- 


tics. To recal the attention of a 
family frequently to Gop, tends to im- 
press the membeis of it with an idea 
of his authority, and of their depen- 
dence upon his providence. It holds 
forth religion to them, ‘as a duty, net 
of occasional, but daily, obligation. 
The constant reading of the Holy, 
Scriptures, the frequent imploring of 
the pardon of sin, and petitioning for 
grace to act aright toward Gog and 
man, imperceptibly convey iatd their 
minds, a knowledge of the duties 
which they owe to God, to them- 
selves, and to each other. 

Accordingly we find that where 
religious order prevails in families, 
there, a knowledge of right and 
wrong obtains; and. although evik 
passions occasionally discover them- 
selves, we do not see their unrestrain- 
ed violence: the good effects of daily 
instruction, and daily worship, are 
manifest in the tempers and conduct 
of the domestics, amidst all their im- 
perfections. 

On the other hand, in those houses, 
in which instruction is never heard, 
nor any act of devotion seen, we ob- 
serve a deplorable ignorance @f moral 
obligation, We therefore cannot won- 
der, that there should be so general 
complaint of the behaviour of ser- 
vants: for what meaus are there em=- 
ployed in many families to teach 
them their duty? How unlikely is it, 
that there should be a steady, obe- 
dience rendered to man, where the 
fear of God is not inculcated, either 
by precept or example? pp. vi-viii. 

The contents are made up of 
morning and evening prayers for 
every day during a course of four 
weeks; and of occasional prayers, 
adapted to particular circumstances. 


To be used with one, who appears to be 
at the point of death, 

O most gracious God, since thy 
throne of grace is still open to us, we, 
huinbly beg to be hand in behalf of 
our brother, who is now brough: down 
to the gates of the grave. O Lord, 
we have done with praying for his 
life; all that we have to request is, 
that thou wouldest succor Aim in thjs 


4 Gen. xviii. 19. 
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tty¥iitg hour, and fit him for the great 
change that is about to take place. 

Furgivé, O merciful Lord, all his 
trausgressions, for the sake of that 
blessed Saviour, who shed his blood 
tur the remission of sins. May his 
fast mothents be spent in penitence 
and faith. O may his soul be with 
thée, ‘whenever it shall be separated 
from ‘the body, and may he be su 
yorted under what Ae now suffcreth, 

y a well-grounded hope of being 
soon joined te the church in heaven. 

Permit us, O God of all comfort, 
to réquest that Ais passage out of 
time into ¢ternity may be easy. O let 
not ‘Ais bodily pains'be extreme, nor 
his mind be oppressed with doubts 
and fears, Take away, O Lord, the 
bitterness of death, by giving him a 
foretaste of: the glory of heaven. 
But above all we beg, that, suffer 
whatever he may in this hour, either 
in body or mind, Ais precious soul 
may -be saved. O t us this re- 
—, even should it seem good unto 
thee, not ‘to: bestow the other bless- 
ings which we have asked for our 
poor departing brother. 

And O have mercy on the living, as 
well as the dying; and teach us by 
every instance of mertality, so fo 
number ou? days, as to apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. - All which we ask in 
the name of Jesus Christ, thy dear 
Son, our Lord, in whom may we be 


found, living and dying. Amen. pp. 


276-7. 








OBSERVATIONS 
Occasioned by A PAMPHLET, 
ENTITLED 
Objections to the Project of Crea- 
ting a Vice Chancellor of 
England. 

LONDON : 

Hatchard, 1813. 8vo. pp. 58. 


Tue vexatious and protracted 
delays of Appeals to the House of 
Lords, had, from the vast accumu- 
lation of its business, beeome se 





frequent and harassing to the 
suitors, that it seemed absolutely 
tiecessaty to provide some remedy, 
in order to prevent the highest and 
most awful court in the United 
Kingdom from siuking into con- 
tempt. The great measure of the 
Union, which gave the upper housé 
jurisdiction over Trish causes, and 
the increase of luxury and com- 
mercial enterprise, and of course 
of the litigation which they pro- 
duce, added greatly to the pressure 
of its arrears. As the constant 
attendance of the Lord Chancellor 
is nectssaty, it furnished an addi- 
tional source of uneusinéss, that, 
from a variety of causes, the busi- 
ness of the court of Chancery had 
almost proportionately increased ; 
so that as his présence was the more 
required, he became less able to at- 
tend ; and as he does not, exalted 
as he is, possess the power of divi- 
ding himself, like Mr. Southey’s 
hero, into several parts, a remission 
of his duties became absolutely 
necessary ; and the House of Lords, 
afier much detiberation, resolved 
on creating a Vice Chancelfoy. 
When the Bill for this purpose 
came on for argtiment in the Com- 
mons, it was most strenuously op- 
posed by the first Lawyer in thé 
Court of Chancery, who published 
in a small, but very comprehensive, 
pamphlet, which was inserted in 
the Pamphiletéer, No. 1. his objec- 
tions to the measure. This, thé 
pamphlet before us, is a reply to 
these observations, commonly at- 
tributed to Lord Redesdule, and 
the following is a brief summary 
of its principal arguments. 

It is repeatedly urged, that, of 
the inconvenience which occasioned 
the necessity, no notice is taken b 
Sir Samuel Romilly; that, even 
granting all he has advanced to 
prove the proposition an evil, it 
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might still be made a question 
whether it was not a less evil than 
that which it was intended to re- 
medly. But the principal objec- 
tion is, that the Bi!l would cause a 
most portentous alteration in our 
judicial establishments, which, if 
true, Lord R. thinks would not 
prove it improper; but which he 
attempts to show “is exaggerated 
in the extreme.” He contends 
that it is no more than simply to 
enable the House of Peers to do 
what it is hound to do; to prevent 
scandalous delays of justice; and 
that it is perfectly conformable to 
the ancient practice, as there has 
constanily existed a comunission, 
authorising any one of the judges 
to sit for the Chancellor with two 
Masters in Chancery: and other 
changes in Ireland and Scotland 
are then enumerated as more radi- 
cal and important. After affirm- 
ing that the subject has undergone 
the fullest discussion, the noble 
author observes, that the principal 
points in question, the increase of 
business in the two courts; the 
necessity of the Chancellor’s atten- 
dance in both of them; and of 
course the propriety of providing 
for lim a partial substitute in one 
of them, have been virtually.con- 
ceded. In answer to the objection 
that the Chancellor will become, 
by disuse, unfit for the decision of 
causes in his own court, an appeal 
is made to facts, by which it ap- 
pears that three-fourths of his 
time would still be occupied in the 
Court of Chancery; and it is far- 
ther asserted that the arrear of 
business in the Lords would speed- 
ily be removed by the new arrange- 
ment. Perhaps here the oppo- 
nents of the measure might be dis- 
posed to question, on this very 
ground, the necessity of creating a 
permanent ofhcer; which is the 


grand bulwark of Lord R.’s argu- 
ments. In opposition to a strong 
position of Sir S. that the Chan- 
cellor will be divested of his most 
essential functions, and that amidst 
a variety of important business, 
the least will be that of his owa 
court; it is argued that all the 
difficult causes will still be referred 
to him, and that from the sature 
of the case he will be disburdened 
only of the lesser, to give him more 
leisure for the greater. ‘These are 
the prominent features in the dis- 
cussion, and it does not seem neces- 
sary to enter into the more minute 
parts of it, as the question is now 
finally settled by the concurrence 
of a large majority of both branch- 
es of the legislature. 





ALINDA, OR THE 
CHILD OF MYSTERY. 
A NOVEL. 

IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

By the Author of “Ora and Juliet, 
Castle of Tariffa, kc.” 
LONDON: 

Crosby, 12mo. 4 vols, Pr. 17. 
ee 

For the sake of those who may 
open this book with any expecta- 
tion of interest or amusement, (a 
class in which the patient, thorough- 
paced reviewer can seldom include 
himself,) we cannot avoid deploring 
the inaccuracy with which it is 
printed. In the second page we 
are told that “ Love is the frequent 
bame of our lives.” Readers, little 
accustomed to be set at fault by 
typographical errors, might be 
alarmed by this nameless warning 
of difficulty and danger. A few lines 
lower, occurs: the word cossack ; 
which of course carried back our 
imaginations to the smoking ruins 
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ef Moscow, the cool bravery of 
Kutosoff, the furious charge of 
the Don cavalry, and the retreat 
of the Emperor Napoleon: but 
from this splendid phantasy of 
military glory, we were however 
soon awakened by finding that no- 
thing was farther from the intention 
of the, author, who simply meant 
to desigaate the pastoral gown of 
his clerical hero, commonly called 
a cassock, Since all the writing 
world must know, and all the 
reading world must, conclude, that, 
to a determined author by profes- 
sion, nothing can be so attractive as 
the title-page of his own, works, 
we cannot help expressing our sur- 
prise that the ‘‘ delightful task” of 
retracing his ideas, line by line, 
and word by word, as they issue 
from the press, should ever be dele- 
gafed to another, and not be made 
his own peculiar care. 

In the opening of the work, Mr. 
and Mrs. Graham are described 
as residing on the borders of York- 
shire, and attempting to subsist on 
a curacy of seventy pounds a year. 
Times and manners are changed 
since the brother of the inimitable 
Dr. Goldsmith was “ passing rich 
with forty pounds a year.” But 
whatever progress dissipation and 
false refinement may have made 
in withering the affections and de- 
teriorating the principles of the 
middling classes of life, we are 
unwilling to believe that huuwan 
nature is, or can be, essentially 
changed. Truth, Sincerity, and 
disinterested Love, are still the 
objects of affection and esteem, nor 
has the value of beauty, teaderuaess, 
or talent, sunk in proportion to 
the value of funded property and 
ready cash. The errors of enthu- 
siasm are sfill pitied by generous, 
and ridiculed by sordid, natures ; 
and that wisdom which teaches 


us to grow wiser by the experience 
of others, since we so scldom 
find it in these who enjoy the full 
possession of their sober  setses, 
cannot reasonably be expected of 
a lover, 

Our first introduction to the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Graham is 
not much calculated to excite our 
admiration or esteem. We are 
told that after they had been 
married two years, “ Mr. Graham 
began to regret that his wife had 
no talents for those industrious 
pursuits that yield help to a fami- 
ly, and yet bring no disgrace on 
a gentlewoman : she could not draw 
or paiut, and as to fine needle 
works, she did not excel even in 
darning a stocking, as poor Gra- 
ham’s hose bore witness. 

“‘ Happily they had no children, 
and when the hours grew languid, 
and the writing of a sermon kept 
her husband ia his closet, she 
amused those periods by an attempt 
at poetry, too tame, and too fan- 
tastic, to excite any feeling but 
disgust. But still she was so 
pretty that Graham could uot find 
fault ; and he was more sorry than 
angry at her idle occupations.” 

How wise is the precaution which 
obliges the confederacy of Reviewers 
to sit in darkness, like the sages 
of the Areopagus, to judge the 
claims of their appellants! Which 
of us will dare to -say of himself, 
that, placed in circumstances nearly 
similar, he could be more rigidly 
impartial, less alive to the, fascina- 
tion of female charms, than the 
worthy Mr. Graham! How often, 
doubtless, would it occur to us, that 
the fair authoress would appear 
in our eves so pretty, that we could 
not find fault! When we consiler 
the aweful responsibility of our 
office, we cannot certainly be too 
grateful, that, shrouded in salutary 
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obscurity, we are in no danger 
of mistaking the brilliancy of « 
pair of fine eves, for the corusca- 
tions of wit; or clearness of com- 
plexion, for purity of style. 

The poverty of our domestic 
pair is soon relieved by means 
of the mysterious introduction of 
@ female child, placed ander the 
eare of Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
by a stranger, who pays with her 
a stipend of one hundred a year. 
On her adwission into the family, 
something very like an altercation 
occurs between the married parties. 
We are persuaded that no lady, 
who reads this passage attentively, 
will ever again contradict her hus- 
band, since we are assured, on the 
Jaith of the author, that on that 
occasion, Mr. Graham, the mild, 
the considerate, the affectionate Mr. 
Graham, regaréed his wife with as- 
tonishment, and, (let our fair readers 
“believe and trenible!”) “ theexpres- 
sion of her countenance made him 
think her,” (O ye Graces !)“guirE 
UGLY.” 

In process of time, this myste- 
rious protégée, who is called Aliuda, 
and who, in her childhood, gives 
the promise of cvery virtue, grows 
up, ts of course a beauty, of course 
admired, aud of course falls im 
love. Fitzmaurice was very 
handsome, liumerous, lively, and 
attentive.” We do not pretend 
to inguire into the causes of favor- 
able predilections among young 
ladies, but we confess that we 
should vever have considered Au- 
mor as a quality at all likely 
to excite or denote the tender 
passion. Put, on proceeding a 
little farther, wé cannot be sur- 
prised that the refined, the delicate, 
heroine should be captivated by 
a gentleman, who declares at his 
first interview with her, that “ upon 
his suul he will not be denied,” she 


must “dance another dance witli 
him.” 

~ We will not forestal the curiosity 
of our female ‘readers by entering 
into the detail of an alarm and affray 
ata playhouse, but cannot avoid 
mentioning a notable observation 
made on the occasion by a saga- 
cious old gentleman—ote Mr. Bar- 
low— who says, that ‘“ public meet: 
ings are good for nothing bat to 
put Love and Nonsense into young 
people's heads.” We hope that 
Love and nonsense are not so in- 
separably united: indeed we may 
venture to affirm it, with all the sober 
decision of Experience. Our critical 
functions haveannoyed us witha great 
deal of nonsense unmixed with Love; 
but we are not such confirmed and 
incerrigible Knights of the quill, 
such mere men of ink and paper, 
as to resign all hopes of one day 
meeting with Love unspoiled by 
nonsense. Alinda is carried off 
by Fitzmaurice and married to bim 
in Scotland. On their return to the 
neighbourhood of the Grahams, 
the conduct of the bridegroom is 
rather peculiar: “he exhibited his 
wife at all assemblies, and yet every 
body was given to understand that 
his marriage must be kept a 
secret.” 

This is certainly a striking and 
ingenious trait of Hibernianism. 
The gentlemen of that nation, whom 
we have met with ia our personal 
review of polite society since the 
Union, appeared to differ very 
little from English gentlemen in 
their tempers, characters, and con- 
duct; hut the author of “ Alinda, 
or the Child of Mystery,” may 
have united more extensive means 
of observation to greater accuracy 
of remark. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice goes to Ireland 
and leaves his wife under the pro- 
tection of the Grahams, whom she 
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is, however, soon obliged to leave, 
to follow her husband across the 
channel. Here we have the descrip- 
tion of a voyage. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the amiable condescension of 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice towards all her 
fellow passengers. She behaves 
like an angel iu the midst of har- 
assments and inconveniencies, and 
talks, with the charity of a 
female Dogberry, for “half an 
hour,” to a poor widow lady who 
lies in her cot, without the power 
to answer her, but groaning so 
piteously, that with some of the 
ship’s company she passes for “a 
ghost.” 

On her arrival at Cork, Alinda 
finds that she has made a sad mis- 
take in not preserving the evidence 
of her marriage to Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
since she learns that he has dis- 
claimed their legitimate union, 
This is a fearful discovery, though 
we can hardly imagine any condi- 
tion much worse than that of the 
wife to Mr. Fitzmaurice ; unless 
indeed it were to be found in the 
luckless fate of her who should be 
doomed to become his mistress. 
Ali:da proceeds to the Castle of 
Clonachmorochy, the place ap- 
pointed for her residence, and 
here the reader is introduced to 
Trish scenery, and the Irish peasant- 
ry, by a series of descriptions 
that we believe to be accurate, and 
few will not consider as lively. 
The character of Judy is very 
interesting, and lays claim to ori- 
ginality. We are, however, a 
little startled, to find a protestant 
young lady, brought up in England 
in the house of a clergyman of the 
established church, “ «dip her hand 
into holy water, and sprinkle her 
whole face with it.” In this old 
castle, Alinda gives birth to a son, 
and the father’s behaviour on the 
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oceasion would certainly be ludi- 
crous, if it were not shocking. 

Alinda loses her kind friend Mr. 
Graham, and is ws prised of his 
death by a characteristic letter 
from the widow. Fitzmaurice, at 
length, declares to Alinda his in- 
tention to comply with his father’s 
injunctions, and marry “the beau- 
tiful Miss Montgommerie with a 
large fortune.” Alinda feels all 
that may be supposed on the occa- 
sion; but, however, commands her- 
self sufficiently to write to her hus- 
band ‘‘an excellent letter” with 
which it is not in our power to 
indulge our readers, since we have 
ourselves only a hearsay acquaint- 
ance with it. Alinda sails from 
Cork to Ilfracombe, with her child 
and her faitiful Judy. On the 
passage she falls in with a disguis- 
ed figure, apparently a young lad, 
who proves to be Miss Montgom- 
merie flying from her home and 
her country to avoid her intended 
marriage with Mr. Fitzmaurice. 
An acquaintance begun under such 
interesting auspices, naturally leads 
to an intimacy, and so ends the 
first volume. 

The second begins with the his- 
tory of Miss Montgommerie related 
by herself, and soon brings the 
reader acquainted with an agree- 
able party of neighbours, and the 
narrative is diversified by a Ship- 
wreck. Alinda and Isabella (the 
name of Miss M.) improve upon ac- 
quaintance, and this division of 
the work really contains consider- 
able incident. Towards the close 
of the volume, we are informed that 
Mr. F. is killed by an accident 
while on the verge of a duel with 
Mr. Connor, the friend of his in- 
jured wife. Nothing can exceed 
the attachment of the two friends, 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice and Isabella; 
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they each have their admirer, and, 
though deeply attached, conduct_ 
themselves with perfect propriety. 
Sir Herbert Molyneux is however 
with-held from making a direct pro- 
posal of :narriage to the fair widow, 


by the cloud which hangs over 
her birth and parentage: — this 
romantic objection causes may 


perplexing scenes between the lov- 
ers, who both fret themselves ill. 
Old Mr. F. agrees to recognise 
wil adopt his daughter and grand- 
son, who, accompanied by Isabel- 
la and Judy, repair to Dublin: 
and the third volume leaves the 
reader on the eve of au interesting 
discovery, 

‘Throughout the whole of the 
fourth volume, the scene of action 
is laid intreland. Cotters, squireens, 
lord lieutenants, and 
eastle-aid-de-camps, all pass in re- 
view before us, and the English 
reader will doubtless be diverted 
by the domestic economy, and good 
humored expedients, of the Dalton 
family. 

The mystery of Alinda’s birth 
is at length cleared up, and if her 
story be not rery probable, the 
dénouement is at least striking 
and unexpected. Some very tragic 
scenes at the close of the volume 
are succeeded by a general éclair- 
cissement. ‘The villain of the 
piece, Alinda’s father in law, very 
oppertunely dies: the amiable 
widow rewards the constancy of 
her lover, and being at once young, 
beauti‘ul, beloved, rich, and vir- 
tuous, presents that rare combination 
of the gifts of Nature and Fortune, 
that exaltation of happiness, which 
we always expect to find at the 
close af « novel, and at the begin- 
ning of real life. 

While we are thankful, as it be- 
hoves us, to the ingenuity which 
Las, throughout four volumes, 


gossoons, 


Houghton'’s Border Chieftains. 


sustained our interest fer the he- 
reine of this work, we must, at 
the same time, express our acknow- 
legement for having, in the 
course of our progress through it, 
formed an acquaintance with many 
modes of speech and varieties of 
grammar wholly new to us, 
well as a number of words to which 
we are not vet familiarised. 

In one part of the fourth volume, 
we are told of a lady whose mind 
was “ chafied by disappointment.” 
That some parts of a lady’s mind 
inay possibly be so light as to be 
compared to chaff, we can just 
bring ourselves to believe; but 
never before heard of the mental 
application of the threshing ma- 
chine. Ciceroni for cicerone, may 
be excusable, though we cannot help 
thinking, that if it be requisite to in- 
troduce Italian words, it is at least 
expedient to learn to write them. 


as 








THE BORDER CHIEFTAINS, 
OR LOVE AND CHIVALRY ; 
BY MISS HOUGHTON, 
Author of “The Mysteries of the 
Forest.” 

Robinsons, 1813. 12mo. 5 Vols. 

‘In the above Tale,” to use the 
words of the Author, in the pre- 
face to her work, “an attempt is 
made to sketch a portrait of “ the 
days of other .ears.” A dispute at 
a Tournament lays the foundation 
of an implacable and hereditary 
hatred between two noble fam- 
ilies, the consequences of which 
compel the Hero of the story to 
fiy his native country, and take 
refuge in a foreign land, whither he 
is accompanied by bis orphan sister. 
Their adventures, and sufferings in 
this exile furnish the principal inci- 
dents of the tale, which is at length 
happily termiuated by the restora- 




















The Age we live in. 


tion of their forfeited rights, and a 
union of the Rival Houses. 

Several Poetic pieces are inter- 
spersed through the work, from which 
we have selected the following: 


SONNET TO THE EVENING HOUR, 


Hail, Hour of dear delight, when parting 
day [western steep 
Steals, with swift footsteps, down the 
And bathes her dewy tresses in the deep : 
From whence, emerging with serener 
ray, towy vale, 
Sweet Cyothia shines; and o’ertheshad- 
The distant mouniain, and the winding 
stream, [beam. 
Throws the soft radiance of her mellow 
Lone Hour! Liove thy wish'd returu to 
hail [grove, 
When silence reigns along the twilight 
Save when the breeze, with murmurs 
sweet and low, 
Sweeps o’er the tops. 
rove 
Beneath thy star's pale beam, while all 
below 
Breathes peace and calmness to the sor- 
rowing breast, [possess’d. 
That vainly sighs o’er pleasures once 
Vol, 1. p. 193. 


Then do I love to 





THE AGE WE LIVE IN: 
A FRAGMENT. 
Dedicated to every 
YOUNG LADY OF FASHION. 
“ Then go forth; 
And fortune play upon th; cee I helm.” 


Shukspeare. 
LONDON: 
Lackington. 1813. 12mo. pp. 230. 
pr. 6s. 


In the passages ensuing, the edi- 
tor communicates several particu- 
lars regarding the writer of these 
pages. ‘ 

, PREFACE. 

In giving the folluwing pages to the 
Public, the Editor complies with the 
particular injunction of the writer of 
them. Her sun set at a very early 
period of her day of youth; and the 
present volume is the result of some 
of those hours of confinement, that she 
was obliged to submit to. 


VOL. Il. N. Rev. 
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It is humbly hoped that the circum- 
stances, under which it is published, 
will be deemed a suflicient apology 
for the faults that will be found in it; 
and that the writer, ‘ with all her im- 
perfegtions on her head,’ will not 
prove wholly void of entertainment, 
or fail to excite some degree of inte- 
rest in the hearts of her readers. 
pp- ii.—iv. L. L—. 


The deceased author seems to 
have been a young Lady of noble 
birth, and fashionable connexions ; 
and we may infer, from some inci 
dental allusions, that her Journal 
was commenced ata very recent 
date. Her reflections are of une- 
qual merit; but, though by no 
means exempt from fashionable fol- 
lies, she appears to have been en- 
dowed with a respectable share of 
natural sense. 

She observes, (p. 178) not without 
shrewdness, that a thoughtful dis- 
position may be sometimes ill cal- 
culated to promote the comfort of 
its possessor. 

Her remarks on the prevalence 
of the French Language, (p. 183) 
are not without point; and while 
residing in the country for the be- 
nefit of her health, she enters on a 
deeper and mere serious tone of 
feeling than she had found leisure 
to indulge amid worldly dissipa- 
tious. The artificial trappings that 
decorate the breathing machine of 
rank and fashion, are cast aside; 
and the mental character is present- 
ed under its natural and engaging 
form. As she felt herself lapsing 
towards the borders of the grave, an 
involuntary sense of religion direct- 
ed her thoughts to the scrutiny of 
its awful recesses. 

Her observations on burial are in- 
teresting : 


It is the privilege of nobility to lie 
distinct, and brick’d up, secure from 
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all intrusion, lest the unmannerly 
worm that feeds en the rude plebeian 
should dare crawl over them. They 
admit no common earth-grubs to gnaw 
them to the bone, but only such as 
spring frem their high blood, and star- 
and-gartered flesh. These eat away 
their prey, I suppose, with etiquette, 
and deterence to their feeders, nor ol- 
fend their skeleton’s nice modesty, 
with laying bare their bones too hast- 


ily. 1 like not the horrid thought of 


breeding even titled reptiles to devour 


me! Far better yield the remnant of 


our clay to the pure element that cleanses 
as it feeds, and, like the polished Ro- 
man people, preserve the inoffensive 
ashes in an urn. 

I cannot step into the sepulchre of a 
much loved friend, to view, in ‘ my 
mind’s eye,’ the image it contains, 
without a start of horror at the com- 
pany assembled there! What hideous 
vision scares me at my entrance ! 
Not the placid form I hoped to greet, 
beautiful even in the arms of death, 
but a misshapen, foul, and monstrous 
thing, that language has no power to 
paint in terms to suit its ugliness. 
‘There is no rationality in thus wound- 
ing thought with useless custom! for 
she will roam, in spite of reason's power, 
and drain the earth tiself for circwn- 
stance to live upon. pp. 222—4. 








THE CHURCH OF EPHESUS. 
IN TWO PARTS 
Part I. A Lecture on Revelation 2. 
1,—7. in which the Epistle is 
critically explained, and 
practically improved. 

Part II. An Improvement and Appli- 
cation of the characteristic 
feature of this Church. 
Revelation 2. 4, 5. 

BY SAMUEL KITILPF, 
MINISTER OF INE GOSPEL. 

*' Having hope, when your faith is increased, that 
we shall be enlarged by you according 
rule abundantly, to preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond you.”-—-¢ Cor. x. 15, 16. 

LONDON: 
Baynes. 1812. 8vo. pp. 48. 
Pr. 1s. each Number. 


to our 
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Tue author of this series of 
lectures, five numbers of which are 
now before us, conceives that the 
epistles to the seven churches of 
Asia, so renowned in the purer ages 
of primitive Christianity, afford an 
ample field for critical disquisition 
and affectionate exhortation. When 
we look back, through a loug suc- 
cession of dark and tumultaous 
ages, big with persecution and hor- 
ror, to these churches first planted 
by the labors, and watered by the 
blood, of the most heroic apostles, 
and see them gradually declining 
in glory till their lustre was for ever 
extinguished, we tremble on the 
lofty pre-eminence to which heaven 
has conducted us, and feel solemnly 
and deeply impressed with the in- 
stability of human greatness, and 
the imperfection of human good- 
ness. ‘These feelings it is the aim 
of the author to consecrate. He 
seeks not to explore the dark and 
awful mysteries of this marvellous 
part of Revelation—* he asks no 
angel's wing, no seraph’s fire,”— 
but professes to select those parts 
alone, which are most calculated to 
inform the understanding and pu- 
rify the heart. ‘The following is the 
arrangement which he has adopted, 
with regard to the topics that he 
has chosen for discussion: 

The general plan on which I design 
to treat the whole of the seven Epis- 
tles to the Asiatic churches, is to di- 
vide each Epistle into two Lectures. 
The first Lecture takes the following 
heads of division: 1. The emblemati- 
cal representation of the Lord Christ, 
as he stands related to the church 
under review. 2. The good, bad, or 
mixed character of the church mem- 
bers. | 3. The erhortation given them 
to repent, or hold fast, &c. 4. The 
threatenings and promises used as 
inducements to stir them up to attend 
to these exhortations. Under the one 
or the other of these general heads, 
every part of the Epistle is attempted 
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to be critically explained, and practi- 
cally improved. 

The second Lecture consists of the 
grand use, as I conceive, of the 
Epistle, which is to caution against, 
or recover from a destructive vic e, on 
the one hand; or to induce to, and 
build up in the practice of a com- 
mendable virtue, on the other. This 
part was delivered rather in the form 
of a Sermon, and is entitled, An In- 
provement and Application of the Cha- 


racteristic Feature of the Church of 


*«** The following characters 
appear to me descriptive of the ditie- 
rent churches. 1. Church of Ephesus 
—Declension in religious fervor. 2. 
Smyrna—Persecuted piety, 3. Per- 
gamus—Instability. 4. Thyatira— 
Laxity of church discipline. 5. Sardis 
—Formality. 6. Philadelphia—Chris- 
tian diffidence. 7. Laodicea—Spiritual 
pride. 

{n addition to this twofold division 
of each Epistle, a variety of general 
observations, both critical and appli- 
catory, are made on terms and sub- 
jects that equally relate to cach of the 
seven epistles, and are disposed of 
according to the advertisement on the 
cover. The subjects are as follow: 
1. The term Church. 2. Angel. 3. 
Reasons why the angel has the e pistle 
addressed to him. 4. The declaration, 
I know thy works. 5. The Lord’s 
method of commending what is amia- 
ble, before he proceeds to censure 
what is amiss. 6. The union of the 
two characters—Licuts, to instruct 
others, and Warriors, fighting against 
the world,—in the disciples of Christ. 
7. The unchangeableness of the Divine 
Berne, in hermony with the altera- 
tion of his conduct in relation to his 
professing people.—pp. 6, 7. 


In thus treating of the character 
of the seven churches, and enforc- 
ing the exhortations addressed to 
them, avariety of subjects are in- 
troduced—as ‘Toleration—Church 
Discipline, &c.—The whole being 
interspersed with quotations from 
the most esteemed theological cri- 
tics and moral philosophers—and 
being intended to illustrate the spi- 


rit, and inculcate the practice of 
genuine Christianity—with what 
success, our readers must judge for 
themselves. 

We give the following specimen, 
taken almost at r-ndom, from the 
first Number : 


If a church is not zealous for the 
name of the Lord, how easily can he 
destroy its church-state! Nay, if he 
but withdraw the arm of his protect- 
ing power, it is swyllowed up and de- 
stroyed by the raging enemies of his 
cause, that are only Kept back by his 
exerted power, from destroying all his 
churches from the face of the earth ; 
for as soon as he permits it, they 
sweep them away ata stroke. Thus 
the Mahometans have over-run and 
destroyed the Asiatic churches; and 
thus the enemy threatens to destroy 
our churches: but as long as the Lord 
protects us we are safe ; “and though 
earth and hell unite their efforts, all 
is in vain; yea, through the goodness 
of our God, all shall tend to establish 
us more firmly, while we see his 
hand,—acknowiledge his mercy,—and 
show forth his praise. Since the Lord 
will protect those churches that are 
active in diffusing divine light around 
them, we should all be “excited to 
emulation. Every Christian society, 
as it feels gratitude to Christ, wishes 
well to mankind, or values its own 
existence as a church; should come 
forth to the help of the Lord, endea- 
vouring to carry light into every dark 
corner around them, and to infuse a 
spirit of love into every individual, 
Such churches are the guardians of 
our land; for their sake the Lord will 
bless us; and when we think of the 
spirit that is gone forth among the 
sucietics of God's people, as a giow- 
ing flame of heavenly fire, melting 
Cc fristians, of allde ¢nominations, into 
one common flame of affectionate 
zeal, to promote the cause of the Lord, 
we may venture to hope-—to hope with 
some degree of contidence, that the 
Lord will not give up a nation into 
the hands of the enemies of religion, 
that he is using for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the glory of his name amongst 
the children of men. When we look 
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at Sunday-School, Religious-Tract, 
Missionary, and Bible Societies, (as 
before mentioned,) and the success 
with which they have been accom- 
panied, we may say to our discouraged 
brethren, as the wife of Manozh said 
to her fearful hv-band, “ If the Lord 
were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt-offering and a 
meat-offering at our hands; neither 
would he have showed us all these 
things.” We may look upon every 
guinea and shilling, expended in prc- 
moting the cause *i religion in these 
ways, as a sacrifice presented on the 
altar of God, accompanied with the 
prayer of—“ Look down, O Lord, 
from thy holy habitation, from hea- 
ven, and bless thy people Israel, and 
the land which thou hast given us.” 
—p. 25. 

As we cannot, consistently with 
our plan, introduce a fuller analysis 
than that which we have extracted 
from the Preface, we have only to 
add that the work will be com- 
pleted in nine Numbers, the two 
last to be rather of a miscellaneous 
nature, and to serve as an appendix 
to the seven preceding lectures. 














A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
CONTAINING 

. The HISTORY of GEROGRAPEY 
from its origin to its latest improve- 
ments, — PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY.—A review of THEORIES of 
the EARTH. 

. Ancient and modern Lineal Mea- 
SUREs reduced to the English Standard. 
The EXTENT and PuPULATION of the 
Globe.—A Survey of the Ocean, 
&c.—Lone! Tubes and Latitupes of 
places alphabetically arranged. 

3. A Review of all the Empires, 
KrinGpoms, and Provinces in EU- 
ROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AME- 
RICA; ascertaining their Bounpa- 
RIES, EXTENT, SUBDIVISIONS, and DE- 
PENDENCIEs ; tracing chains of Moun- 
JAINS, RIVERS, BAYS, PROMONTO- 
Rigs, &c. ; specifying the Climate and 
Soil of every Country ; its Propucts, 
POPULATION, and MANNERS of its 
Inhabitants ; giving an account of its 
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Manufactures, Commerce, Literatnre, 
Religion, Government, Revenue, &c. 
—its ancient and modern flistory ; 
together with the Situation, Magnitude 
and Antiquities of every City, remark- 
able Town and Edifice ; including re- 
cent Discoveries, political Alterations, 


&e. 

. ACOMPLETE ATLAS, ancient and 
Modern, in folio, accurately construct- 
ed, and engraved by the most eminent 
Artists. 

By James Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. and 

F. A. 8. Edinburgh. 

Principal of the united College of 
St. Andrews, and Historiogra- 
pher to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Re- 
gent. 

IN SIX VOLUMES. 

VOL. V. 

LONDON: 

Murray, 1813. 4to. pp. 828. 

This extensive work has been 
several years in progress, the first 

volume having appeared in 1808. 

The contents of the successive vo- 

lumes are as follow : 
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Vol. 1. History of Geography—Differ- 
ent Theories of the Earth—Physical 
Geography—The Ocean and _ Inland 
Seas—Description of Spain, Ancient and 
Modern—Portugal Do—France Do— 

Vol. 2.. Holland, Ancient and Mo- 
dern—England Do—Wales Do—Scot- 
land, Do. 

Vol. 3. Treland, Ancient and Mo- 
dern—Denmark Do—Norway Do— 
Sweden Do—Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicily—Switzerland—Russian Empire. 

Vol. 4. Germany—Hungary—Po- 
land—Prussia—-Turkey in Europe. 

Vol. 5. Asia Minor—Armenia—Sy- 
ria—Media—Assyria — Persia — Tarta- 
ry — Indostan — Ceylon—Thibet—Chi- 
na—Japan. 

Confining our extracts to the 
fifth volume, which is the only one 
published in the current year, we 
begin with Dr. Playfair’s com- 
ments on the ever interesting Troad: 

M. Chevalier, who visited that part 
of the coast of Asia Minor, published a 
description of the plain of Troy, in 
1791, wherein he points oui what he 
supposed the site of the Gercian 
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camp, which he says extended from. 
the Sigean to the Rhetian promon- 
tory, an interval of about 3} miles. 
He also refers the situation of ‘Trov, 
to the village of Bournabachi, or Ho- 
narbashy, on the declivity of a bill, 10 
miles from the sea. shore. The sources 
of the Simois and Scamander he traces 
at the foot of that hill, and not 
among the summits of Ida, where 
Homer had placed them. These ri- 
vers anciently united, and, augmented 
by the Thymbrius, discharged them- 
selvesintothe Sea vear Prom. Sigeum. 
The Scamander, in the lower patt of 
its course, has, it is said, changed its 
direction, runs southward, and fails into 
the Sea betweeir Prom. Sigeum and 
Alexandria ‘Ircas. But, notwithstand- 
ing all the researches of antiquaries 
and travellers, no just conclusions can 
be drawn from, nor uy investigations 
founded upon, the present appearan- 
ces of the ground adjacent to the sea 
coast ; nor is it to be expected that, at 
the distance of 3000 years, we should 
be able to fix with precision the site of 
the encampment, or of the city. It is 
evident from the Iliad of Homer, that 
the Grecian camp wus on the shore, 
between two promontories which were 
not named. That the camp did not 
extend to the promontories of Sigaum 
and Rhetium, is obvious from this 
circumstance, that Agamemnon could 
not have made himself heard at the 
two extremities of the camp, while he 
spoke in the centre. The space where 
the Grecians encamped must have 
been much more limited, for it was 
not sufficient to receive all the Gre- 
cian ships in one line. They were 
drawn up, we are told, in several rows, 
one over the other. If Troy was 10 
miles from the sea, it is difficult to 
account for the events of the day in 
which Patroclus was slain. On that 
supposition, the Greeks must in 
one day have fought over a space of 
near 40 miles; for they pursued the 
Trojans twice from the camp to the 
wallsof the town, and were twice driven 
back to their ships. Homer observes 
that Troy stood in a plain. The 
Tuins traced on the hills at Bourna- 
bachi probably refer to buildings of 2 
Jater date. Ajax, Patroclus, and 
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Antilochus, were buried where they 
fought, viz. near Troy ; whereas travel- 
lers pretend to have found their mo- 
numents,9 er 10 miles from Bournaba- 
chi. pp. 5, 6. 

The plan of the author is to 
introduce each division or subdivi- 
sion with some general remarks on 
the climate, the soil, and the geogra- 
phical position of the particular ter- 
ritory, after which he proceeds to 
the description of districts, cities 
and towns. We have seldom met 
with a work in which brevity was 
more scrupulously observed. Dr. 
Playfair seems to have prescribed 
to himself the rule of making his 
communications strictly geographi- 
cal, and to admit with a very spa- 
ting hand, the insertion of observa- 
tions on the history or the manners 
and customs of the nations whose 
territory he describes. The above- 
cited passage on Troy is much 
longer than he in general assigns to 
a single city. With the excep- 
tion of a few conspicuous places, 
the descriptions of towns and dis- 
tricts is compressed within the 
limits of a few sentences. Short 
periods are favorable to this kind of 
writing, and are accordingly adopt- 
ed by Dr. Playfair. 

We extract the following passa- 
ges froma sketch of routes in Persia 
aud India, which are calculated to 
convey a clear conception of the” 
aspect of the country. 


Abridgment of a Route from Bushire, 
to Shiraz, Ispahan, and Teheran. 


14 Miles. Alichangee. Four miles 
east of Bushire, cross the extremity of 
the sea, which is a swamp two miles 
over; then east through a sandy 
soil mixed with strata of rock. 

25 Miles. Borazjoon. Proceed 
north-north-west ; pass over a mount- 
ain torrent about 10 feet in breadth ; 
in five hours reach Ahmadiah, beyond 
which is asmal] furt called Khoshaub; 


, 
and thence north-north-east to Boraz- 
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joon, a collection of huts surrounding a 
small square fort. 
this village are avenues of date and 
tamarisk trees : but the ground in this 
stage is indifferently cultivated. 

12 Miles. Daulakee. North-north- 
east, across beds of numerous torrents, 


and streains of mineral water, some of 


whichare hot—two springs of naptha. 
Daulakee is a village built of mud, 
with terraced roofs, and a fort in the 
middle of it. A river meanders through 
the plain, partially covered with date 
trees. The soil by irrigation is render- 
ed extremely productive. 

16 Miles. Khisht. North-north- 

east, in a winding course through 
mountains—cross a river three times. 
The soil is chicily composed of a crum- 
bling stone. Khisht is situate in an 
elevated oval plain. 

Kauzeroon. This stage, lying 
through narrow passes of the mount- 
ains, Is very picturesque, but is infest- 
ed by robbers. The piain of Kauzeroon 
is 15 miles south of the 
Shapour. 

Desht-e-arjun. Proceed east six 
miles through a plain—cross a steep 
mountain—descend inte the beautiful 
valley of Abdoris, covered with oak 
trees—traverse this valley four miles— 
ascend the long rise of « mountain— 
descend east and north-east into the 
swampy plain of Deslit-e-ariun, where 
a Village of the same name is situate. 
The heights which bound this plain 
are of a hard and inhespituble rock. 

Shiraz. Ten miles through an 
elevated tract, resembling the torego- 
. ing, to Khone Zeniv un, a caravanse- 
*rai—thence 20 miles over a country 


of ascent and descents te the plain of 


Shiraz. p. 331. 
Outlines of a Tour from Madras, by 
Bangalore, to Seringapatam, in 1800. 


22 Miles. ‘There is a good road 
through a level, bare, and thinly in- 
habited plain, where, in a favorable 
season, rich crops of rice are produced. 
Near Condatura the fields are fertilised 
by irrigation. Thence to Sri Parmatura 
the surface is uneven, and thie soil 
indifferent. 


20 Miles. To Conjeveram the 


In the vicinity of 


ruins of 
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country is partly high and broken, and 
partly level, with a soil of coarse sand. 
Near the town are patches of soil 
which yield rice. 

27 Miles. Beyond Conjeveram the 
tract through which the road passes 
to Oulur is barren; but near this place 
the soil is good, and where it is water- 
ed yields excellent crops of rice. Be- 
yond Oulur are verdant fields, and the 
distant hills have a delightful appear- 
ance; but in the last half of the stage 
the soil is coarse sand. 

17 Miles. Between Arcot and the 
western hills the soil is partly good, 
and partly sandy and barren. The 
villages and houses are miscrable 
hoveis. An avenue of trees reaches 
from Arcot to Velore. 

10 Miles. From Velore westward 
to Paliconda, the valley is pleasant, but 
the villages are mean. In May the 
channel of the Palaur at the latter 
place is dry. 

15 Miles. From Paliconda west- 
ward the road lies through a valley, 
and along the bank of the Camundala, 
asmall stream. The upperend ofthe 
valley is full of granite. Satghadam 
is a rocky hill fortified by various 
wails and castles ; and the village be- 
low is ruinous. 

12 Miles. Westward to Naiekan 
Eray, the Gauts, partially covered with 
trees, are crossed by a steep ruad. 

9 Miles. The tract to Vercataghery 
is poor soil covered with copse, and 
few trees interspersed. About one halt 
of that tract has been cultivated, and 
the other haif affords scanty pasture. 
‘The town is now reduced to one street 
of shops meanly built. Ona rising 
ground are ruins of a palace; and in that 
neighbourhood iron is smelted from 
black sand. pp. 553, 554. 

The work will be concluded by 
the publication of the sixth volume, 
which, as we are informed by a no- 
tice prefixed to the present one, 
will soon be at press. It will con- 
tain an ample account of Africa and 
America, a3 well as a list of the 
errata which have escaped either 
the author or the printer in the 
course of their voluminous labors: 
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Eight or nine maps will be added by 
way of completing the correct and 
elegant Atlas which accompanies 
this work. In looking over the 
maps already published, we have 
been struck with the attention bes- 
towed to avoid a crowd of names, 
and to limit the insertions to places 
of importance and interest; a plan 
unfortunately too seldom adopted, 
but which has the advantage of con- 
ducing in an eminent degree to 
perspicuity. 

After our report of Dr. P.’s re- 
markable attention to brevity, our 
readers will be enabled to compre- 
hend how he has found it practica- 
ble to condense minute descriptions 
of a great variety of countries with- 
in the compass of a single volume. 

The rigid adherence to topogra- 
phical description will be viewed 
differently by difierent readers. 
Those who open the book for 
amusement, will regret the absence 
of fuller reports of national manners; 
while those who regard it strictly 
as a refertory of geographical state- 
ments, will prefer the insertion of 
details of that description to the 
admission of observations ofa mo- 
ral or historical character, on the 
principle, that whatever may be 
the interest of the latter, a work of 
the present nature is not the fittest 
receptacle for them. 








THEORY OF APPARITIONS, 
BY JOHN FERRIAR, M.D. 
LONDON: 

Cadell, Octavo. 


HAp this little volume been the 
production of a less able pen than 
that of Dr. Ferriar, it would, from 
the universal interest of the subject, 
have secured an extensive circula- 
tion. The subject of apparitions, 


connected as it is with the solemn 
recollections of death, and the real- 
ity of a future existence, engages, 
and will for ever eugage, universal 
attention. In this volume, the au- 
thor attempts, by the aid of sound 
reasoning, derived from much expe- 
rience in the affections of the sen- 
sorium from disease, and fortified 
by arguments derived from ana- 
logy, to explain the nature of spec- 
tral impressions. He admits in the 
first instance the good faith of 
the narrators of many marvellous 
tales, and that the forms of dead or 
absent persons have been truly seen 
by them, and he then endeavours 
to explain these appearances from 
the known laws of the animal eco- 
nomy. 

One of these is, that impressions 
made through the medium of the 
organ of vision are liable to be re- 
newed, after the object which pro- 
duced them is withdrawn. This 
certainly happens in many in- 
stances, especially to young persons, 
when the sensorial powers are very 
active, and for the same reasons in 
many kinds of disease. It is not 
difficult to call up a clear recollec- 
tion of an absent friend, and toplace 
him through the mere powers of 
the mind, with great distinctness 
before us. Such an appearance, 
therefore, may be readily produced 
in disease, without the concurrence 
of the will.—In the next place, if 
the imagination is predisposed from 
any tale of terror, or any train of 
awful realities, to be more than 
usually active, it is not difficult to 
apprehend that it may fabricate 
objects of alarm.—Such an effect 
too should naturally attend an evil 
conscience, ‘The impressive dreams 
of Orestes and of Clarence have, no 
doubt, a real foundation in nature, 
and Dr. Ferriar gives a tale of this 
kind, which may fairly be explained 
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en the principles he has laid down. 
But at the same time, we apprehend 
these principles to be by no means 
of universal application, —they will 
apply in a manner mucli less satis- 
factory where the alarm is excited 
by sound rather than by sight, 
or where the objects seen, have 
been seen to many at once, have 
eccurred to some without any pre- 
disposition of which they were con- 
scious, to others with great reluc- 
tance on their parts to believe, or 
finally, where an end appears to 
have been answered or intended by 
the vision.—If there are stories sus- 
ceptible of arrangement under these 
heads (and unless there be an end 
of human testimony, there are such) 
it is not satisfactory to refer them 
to any deranged state of the senso- 
rium. If for example, an appear- 
ance of an individual is recognised 
at once by a man, his wife and 
their child, it is in vain to talk of 
spectral impressions in the language 
of philosophy, or to attempt théir 
explanation on any common princi- 
ple.—Has Dr. Ferriar heard of the 
strange narrative of occurrences at 
Sampford Peverell, in the authenti- 
city of which the reputation of a 
Clergyman of the Church of Fag- 
land, and a Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, is deeply pledged ! 

In a second chapter, Dr. Ferriar 
shows ‘that the forms of objects 
which have no external prototypes 
are exhibited to the mind, in certain 
states of the brain’—and this point 
we also consider fully substan- 
tiated. ‘The most remarkable and 
decisive evidence of it is a state- 
ment by Nicolai, the celebrated 
bookseller of Berlin, of his own 
case. Two very remarkable and 
well authenticated instances of the 
“second sight” are related under 
this head.—The seer had an im- 
pression of aa object which appear- 
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ed to him suddenly in the midst of 
a party, and from which he antici- 
pated the death in each instance of 
certain individuals—nor was he in 
either instance mistaken. Beau- 
mont’s Visions are also very curi- 
ous: as to the “ oug aposondes ton 
endon distiguion” of Quarre, and 
its interpretation by his friend, 
Gux ATT UyTES Tidy évdov due oruyiay, 
Mr. Colton could have more than 
matched the story with his adjura- 
tions in Greek and Latin of the 
Sampford Ghost. Most unaccount- 
able, that no careful investigation 
of those singular and quite unex- 
plained phenomena, still continu- 
ing, should have been yet set on 
foot !—it was a case worthy of the 
magist-rcy of the district—The 
author remarks that the subject of 
latent lunacy is an untouched field 
for a skilful and diligent observer ; 
and he regards much of the beauty 
of the character of Don Quixote, to 
belong to the exquisite delineation 
of this reasoning madness on cer- 
tain points only.—Many, rio doubt, 
there are, of whom it may be said, 
——~—-Pareat tunicis licet atque Lacerni 
Curatoris eget. 

We do anticipate that Dr. F.’s recol- 
lection, er his reading, will furnish 
more than one instance of spectral 
impression (as Dr, Ferriar terms it) 
which cannot be well explained 
on his principles. He for whom 
the invisible world had no secrets, 
said to his disciples who thought 
that they had seen a spirit;  Uy- 
Adoycer € me xa ork mvedug 
TAOKD aed drrex sux EXE bk. KH. TOA. 
«Certain, therefore, it 1s,” says Dr. 
Whitby, “ that our Lord’s argument 
must be firm, that evil spirits cannot 
assume such a body as will not yield 
unto the touch, but only a meer 
phantom &c. &c.” The existence 
of spirits seems, however, plainly 
admitted, unless we choose to sup- 
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pose a condescension (here not re- 
quisite) to popular belief. 

To conclude then, while we 
remain nothing doubting that a vast 
proportion of the really authentic 
cases of apparitions, are of morbid 
origin, we are not by any means 
clear that they are all so. We do 
not eventhink, that ali the narratives 
of the author himself are capable 
of his own interpretation, and we 
apprehend that a wide «distinction 
will ever be made, between those 
instances, 

Cum furor haud dubius, cum sit mani- 
festa phrenesis, 

aud others, which it is easier and 

safer at once to deny than to ex- 

plain. 








THE ORANGE INSTITUTION: 
A SLIGHT SKETCH. 
With an Appendix, 
Containing the Rulesand Regulations 
of the Orange Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ Fear God, honor the King.” 
LONDON. 

J.J. Stockdale, 1813. Svo. pp. 40. 

Pr. 2s. 

THE name and object of this 
institution are doubtless familiar 
to all our political readers. They 
are well aware also that this asso- 
ciation against Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, has been execrated by the 
friends of religious liberty, as ille- 
gal, inflammatory, aud traitorous. 
To defend themselves against these 
weighty charges, the more exalted 
brothers of the society have pub- 
lished this pamphlet, which contains 
a history of the origin and progress 
of their cause, a full account of 
their general regulations, and a 
strenuous vindication of their prin- 
ciples as the genuine offspring of 
the glorious and bloodless revolu- 


VoL. Il. N. Rev, 
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tion of 16388. ‘The following is 
the oath taken on initiation : 
I, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely 


swear, of my own free will and 
accord, that I will be faithfal and bear 
true Allegiance to his Majesty King 
George the Third, and that I wil 

fuithfully, and to the utmost of my 
power, support and maintain the Laws 
and Constitution of this kingdom, and 
the succession to the throne, in his 
Majesty’s illustrious house. And I 
do swear, that I am not, nor ever was, 
a Roman Catholic or Papist. That I 
was not, am not, nor ever will be a 
member of the society, called United 
Irishmen, nor of any other society or 
body of men, who are enemies to his 
Majesty, or the Constitution of these 
realms. That I never took the oath 
of secrecy to that or any other trea- 
sonable or seditious society. And I 
solemnly swear that I will aid and 
assist all magistrates, and all high and 
petty constables in the lawful execu- 
tion of their office, when called upon. 
And that I will not be directly or in- 
directly concerned in illegally racking 
or destroying the house or property ot 
any person whatever, be the religious 
persuasion of such person what it 
may. And I swear that I will be 
true to all Orangemen in all just 
actions: That I will neither wrong 
any, nor know him to be wronged, 
without giving him notice thereof, 
if in my power, so that he may avoid 
the same. And I svlemnly swear, in 
the presence of Almighty God, that 
I will always conceal, aud never will 
reveal, eitier part or parts of what is 
now to be privately co:nmunicated to 
me, unless toa brother Orargeman, 
knowing bim to be so by strict trialand 
dne examination, or trom the word or 
a brother Orangeman, or uotil I shall 
be authorised s0 te do by tue proper 
authorities of the Crange Instiw- 
tion.—That I will net write it, indite 
it, carve it, cut it, stain it, stair it, 
or engrave it, nor cause it to be done, 
so that the least part thereof may be 
known. And thatI will faithrully 
keep the secrets of an Oraugeman, 
when given me as such, murder, trea- 
son, and all other unlawful actions 
excepted. And I further swear, that 
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I have not, to my knowledge or belief, 
been proposed-and rejected in, or ex- 
pelled. from, any other Orange Soci- 
ety. 

Su help me Got, and keep me sied- 
fast in this my obligation. pp. 21,23. 

Since the publication of this 
** Sketch” the voice of Parliament 
has decidedly asserted the illegality 
of this Society in Great Britain— 
leaving, however, its motives im- 
unpeached. We have no doubt 
that the loyalty of Oranzemen will 
pay the utmost deference to this 
potent declaration—and that hence- 
forth the society will only exist on 
the page of history. Its merits 
will then be submitted to a fair and 
unprejudiced tribunal. 





REFLECTIONS 
On Materialism, Lnmaterialism, 
THE SLEEP OF THE SOUL, 
An Intermediate State, 
And the Resurrection of the Body: 
Being an Attempt to prove that the 
Resurrection commences at Death. 


BY JOHN PLATTS. 


Absent from the body, and present with the Lord, 
St Paul, 

That there's a self which after death shall live, 

All are concern’d about, snd all believe ; 

That something's ours, when we from live depart, 


This all conceive, all feel it at the heart ; 
Wo land so rude bot looks beyond the tomb 
For future prospects in a world to come. 


LONDON: 
Sherwood, 1813. 8vo. pp. 40. 





THE state of man after death is 
a subject, which bas, above all 
others, engaged the attention and 
exercised the fancy of philoso- 
phers. Its deep interest, its lofty 
sublimity, and its awful gloom, 
which Revelation has rather dis- 
played than removed, combine 
Strongly to impress the imagination 
and rouse the reasoning faculties, 
till the noblest flights of the one, 
and the most ingenious speculations 


of the other, have sufficiently de- 
monstrated the effect of their m- 
becility. The author before us 
espouses a belief, which, if not 
quite singular, is at least uncom- 
mon. He difiers alike from those 
who believe the soul, immediately 
after its disunion from the body 
by the stroke of death, to “wing its 
way” to its Great Author and receive 
from him a solemn adjudgment 
to eternal bliss or misery, and that 
the body, the clay tabernacle, shall, 
after a long interval, be raised—be 
reunited to the spirit, and tried at 
a universal judgment; thus making 
two sentences; and from those 
who consider all animation to be 
suspended when earthly life ceases, 
and to be restored by the voice of 
the Almighty when nature shall be 
crumbled in ruins—‘‘ when this 
corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality.” His opinion will 
be most concisely and fairly 
expressed in his own words, near 
the conclusion of his reasonings : 
That death is neither the destruc- 
tion, nor the interruption, ef human 
consciousness. That there is neither 
an intermediate state of happiness, 
nur of insensibility, between death 
and the resurrection. ‘That there will 
be no resurrection of the body. That 
the resurrection means, either a 


future state, or, the transition to that 


state, aud that it commences imime- 
diately at death; when we shall 
appear before the Judgment-seat of 
Christ, and receive, according to the 
things done in the body, whether they 
were good, or whether they were evil ; 
and that this is the coming of Christ, 
the end of the world, and the Judg- 
ment-day to every individual.—p. 39. 
It may be proper to ack, that 
the substance of these pages ap- 
peared first in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory. Of course we cannot state 
the reasonings contained im them, 
when the subject is so profeund 
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and so attractive. In the conclu- 
sion we are directed, as Christians, 
to dismiss every agitating fear, and 
every perplexing doubt—to resign 
ourselves in life and in death to 
the arms of our Great and Merciful 
Father—to look stedfastly on to the 
prize of persevering goodness, and 
for the rest to 


“Wait the great teacher, Death, and 
God adore.” 





CHANCERY 

AND 
COURT-HAND 
EXPLAINED, 
With an Easy, Rapid, and Distinct, 
SHORT HAND. 
BY EDWARD LAWSON, BARRISTER. 

morAwy 


miipete Cuvtayocas; 


ivy Braye. Pind. ist. Pyth. 
LONDON: 
Butterworth, 1813. Svo. pp. 20. 


Pr. 6s. 





Mr. Lawson begins by ex- 
pressing much ill humor with his 
predecessors in the stenographic 
art, and accuses them of loading 
their systems with a mass of rules, 
which would have been quite un- 
necessary, had they not dealt too 
much in arbitrary contractions. 
Some, he says, apply different cha- 
racters to the same letter, or sound, 
in different parts of aword. Others 
use the same mark for different 
sounds. A third set multiply ar- 
bitrary characters by intersections, 
while others are apt to run into 
vague deflections from the line, so 
as to make their meanders resem- 
ble “the doublings of a hare.” 
Richardson proposed to express 
each letter by a single dot, diseri- 
minated only by its position with 
respect to squares on paper ruled 
for the purpose; a plan which 
would have been equally tedious 


and indistinct. Of the other sys- 
tems, the most popular is that of 
Btrom, improved by Mavor, and 
more lately in the Perth Encyclo- 
pedia. Mr. Lawson maintains that 
itis much fitier for taking notes tu 
be hastily copied out, than for 
clear and permanent memorials, 
He enumerates (p. 6. and 7.) a 
variety of objections, in which, 
however, we suspect that the prac- 
tical Stenographer will not be alto- 
gether disposed to join. 

Afier this preamble, Mr. L. pro- 
ceeds to unfold the rules of his 
own method, in which, however, 
we discover less novelty than his 
sweeping condemnation of other 
systems led us to expect. Like his 
predecessors, he drops the e final, 
and all silent letters ; also all vowels, 
except those beginning or ending 
a word. He goes the further length 
of omitting the articles “a, an, 
the,” and follows the received plan 
of writmg j for g, when it sounds 
like 7; s for ce and ¢, when they 
sound like s; ¢for ie and y; o for 
oa, and eau; u for wand you.- - 
The next poiat is the shape of his 
short hand characters, and here his 
rules are abundantly simple. His 
primary object is to adopt such 
as may require only a single motion 
of the pen, and with this view he 
has studied the various positions 
into which the straight line and the 
semicircle may be turned. Eight 
of the less complex of these varia- 
tions are applied to represent the 
consonants which occur most fre- 
quently, viz.s, t, 7, d, ¢, m, b, n. 
The letters p, A, x, J, », j, g, and 
im, or in, ave exbibited by quarter- 
ing a horizontal and upright oval. 
For the vowels, he adopts the esta- 
blished plan of points, altering their 
situation according to the particu- 
lar vowel. He thus forms an al- 
phabet of characters, none of which 
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exceed in length the breadth of the 
line, the effect of which is to 
shorten the general form of words, 
and to give many of them appear- 
ances which are easily recognised. 
Mr. L.'s principal abbreviations, 
however, are formed by doubling 
the length of the preceding letters, 
in the manner explained in his 
plates. He dwells forcibly on the 
labor it has cost him to adapt si- 
muilar figures to similar sounds, and 
to average the recurrences and com- 


binations of sounds, for the sake of 


deducing rules in regard to writing 
and joining them. He is persuaded 
that, however small the apparent 
difference may be, it would hardly 


be possible to commute any one of 


his characters for another, without 
experiencing that the change was 
productive of disadvantage. He 
flatters himself accordingly that his 
system may not only be adapted to 
the use of short hand writing, but 
may be introduced into schools as 
a part of juvenile education, In 
acquiring it, he advises the scholar 
to write each letter apart, until its 
figure be so familiar to bim as to 
recollect it at first sight. The next 
step is to join the letters on the 
plan pointed out in the plate, ob- 
serving the rule of reading over 
immediately whatever has been 
written, the reading of short hand 
beiny a matter of much greater 
difficulty than writing it. ‘Then, 
and not before, the learner may aim 
at celerity, and may proceed to 
leave out the vowels and dipi- 
thongs 

Non enim citoscribendo fit ut bene seri- 
batur; bene scribendo fit ut cite. 
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The whole of this Number is 
formed of a single and connected 
essay; and as the work, although 
long established, is of a description 
that might regularly bring it under 
our coguisance, we have been in- 
duced to admit some brief account 
of the present number, which his 
appeared since the commencement 
of our Journal. 

The author's defence of Jerom 
will put our readers in possession of 
some part of his argument, and the 
manner in which it is discussed ; 


With respect to Judith, it may 
be thought requisite, that I should 
vindicate this book likewise from the 
misrepresentations which it has un- 
dergone trum different modern au- 
thors. Jerom informs us, in his pre- 
face to Judith, that by the ancient 
Jews that book was read along with 
their canonical books of scripture cal- 
led Hagiographa; of the truth of this 
Scaliger hus doubted, but he does not 
appear to have rightly comprehended 
what Jerom meant, who does not 
ailirm, as Scaliger supposes, that Ju- 
dith was ranked among their Hagio- 
grapha, as if it were considered by 
them to be of equally canonical autho- 
rity as those other inspired books: 








_. 
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but only that it was read along with 
them, by being annexed to them, just 
as eur apocryphal books are now an- 
nexed to and read along with the real 
bovks of scripture. So in like manner 
M. Simon informs us that Daniel was 
annered by the Jews to their Hagio- 
grapha, and although considered as 
inspired, was not included and read 
among their prophetic books as by 
Chnstians; hence it has been erro- 
neously objected to the Jews, as if 
they had purposely omitted it among 
the prophetic books out of oppusition 
to Christians; whereas the real tact 
was, that it had been always anneacd 
to their Hagiographa, notwithstand- 
ing its being prophetic, for many parts 
of the Hagiographa were prophetic 
likewise; and agreeably to this, Jose- 
phus mentions Daniel as being 
deemed by the Jews a great prophet. 
This alone then seems aflirmed by 
Jerom, that Judith, and apparentiy 
Tobit also, were read alone with the 
Hagiographa, on account of their 
being aanevred to that class of sacred 
books, but not ranked as ef equal au- 
thority, and Scaliger erroneousiy ac- 
cuses him of writing sibi pugaartia. 
Hence however it clearly foliows, that 
those books were not only universally 
known to the ancient Jews, but also 
held in high esteem «as histories, al- 
though not inspired, just as in the 
case of the historic book of Macca- 
bees. Neither is this the most early 
testimony extant of the credit given 
to the book of Judith, by the aucient 
Jews, as a history; tor the same fol- 
lows again, trom tie mere fact of a 
translation of it into Greck having 
been made by Jews in still more an- 
cient ages. Four on whose account 
and benefit could such an ancient 
Greek version be made, except tor the 


Jews themselves, befure the rise of 


Christianity? No writers have pre- 


tended, that our present Greek of 


Judith was a translation made later 
than by Tueodotion, about the 176th 
year of Christ; some indeed have 
ascribed it to him, a¢ Prideaux says, 
(although in fact [ have never met 
with such an assertion elsewhere) but 


not the least evidence of the truth of 


this has been transmitted to us: and 


both ffuetius and Prideaux himself 
conceive it to be more ancient. Loewe 
ever, if it was made even so late as by 
Theodotion, yet he was a convert to 
Judaism, betore his translations of 
scripture were made, and he made 
them at the request of the Jews out 
of opposition to the septuagint Greek 
in use among the Christians; they 
therefore doubtless supplied him with 
the most accurate copies of Judith as 
well as other books, which could be 
procured; but why should he trans- 
late Judinh from the Chaldee along 
with the others from the Hebrew, 
unless it was read by them along with 
the canonical scriptures, and held by 
them in great esteem? accordingly 
the present Greck has been transmit- 
ted down to modern ages in all MSS, 
of the old testement, along with the 
other sacred books, which carries up a 
tesiimmony im tts iavor to two centuries 
before the age of Jerom at least. But 
it is not improbably still mere ancient 
than (heodotion, so far as we have 
any knowledge ef the date of the 
translation, but indeed nothing certain 
is known concerning its antiquity. 
Huetius and Prideaux however decm 
it to be prior ta the time of Clemens 
Romanus, 120 sears before Theodo- 
tion; but the proofs which they ad- 
duce for this are by no means solid, 
for both of them allege, that it was 
quoted or made use ot by Clem ns, yet 
neither oi them produce any such qno- 
tation. Lewis in his Hebrew antigui- 
ties m 1725, has inplicitly copied 
these assertions, vet neither does he 
infurm us where to find anv such 
quotation in the epistle of Cleinens to 
the Corinthians, neither have I been 
able to discover the passage which 
they might have in view; and [ doubt 
whether they did not mean a sentence 
in that epistle concerning Aliwaham’s 
being the friend of God; something 
of which is indeed inserted in the Latin 
Judith of Jerom, but it seems to have 
been interpolated into the Latin, for 
there is no such sentence in the Greek 
COPY 3 (ch. viii. 26) and if there were, 
yet a similar expression is to be found 
in Isaiah xli. 8, and in @ Chr. xx. 7, 
from whom Clemens might have co- 
pied it and not from Judith: both the 
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protestant Prideaux and the romanist 
Huetius appear to have given more 
credit to the Latin of Jerom than it 
deserves, and Jackson also the same, 
But if there were any such sufficient 
testimony, that our present Greek was 
more antient than Clemens, it might 
then probably heve been made by 


some of those persons in the time of 


the Ptolemies, who tormed the septua- 
gint translations of the scriptures, and 
this would add still farii.er and more 
antient proot of the high esteem in 
which it had been held by the Jews, 
long before the rise of Cobristianity 
and the age ot the Jew Theodotion ; 
and ia fact One Cun conceive no other 
reason, for the antrent Christians hav- 
ing received Judith as a canonical 
book, except that the first Christians 
having been Jews themselves they 
still contmued to that book the same 
esteem, which it had ever before 
obtained among them; and they as- 
signed to it a place among their sacred 
scriptures, because it had been the 
antient practice of the Jews to insert 
and read it there, as Jcrom affirms 
also to have been dene by them even 
so /ale as in his own age 400 years 
aiter Christ; yet reed however only 
as a credibie history together with 
Tobit and oihers. Such accordingly 
we shall tind Judith to be, so far as 
respects the Aisteric events and dates 
connected with her own actions; 
which latter whether altogether true 
or not, yet any exaggerstions of these 
will not derogate from the authenticity 
of the accounts given there of other 
hustoric Jaucts and of the fanes when 
they took place, any more than the 
many fabulous tales in Herodotus, 
Livy and other antient histories wiil 
impeach the credit of the real events 
related there, which actually haupen- 
ed, and are in their relations imter- 
mixed with those other fables. Such 
un antient Greek translation theretore, 
avd ye ssibly sO eaniy as the age 
of the Ptolemies, so far 2s we know, 
added to the existence of the many 
copies of the Chaldee criginai even so 
lute as the time of Jerom, sufticiently 
prove the esteem of Judith by the 
caution Jews: and whether our present 
Greck be from the septuagint transla- 
tors, or trum Theodoiion, yet in either 


case it came to us through the hands 
of the Jews, was made in both cases 
for their use and under their direction; 
which circumstance alone without 
any other evidence is a sufficient proof 
of the credit they gave to it as a his- 
tory. A further proof however both 
of the antiquity and reputed accuracy 
of our present Greek copy is, that a 
Syriac translation was made from it 
very early, which is still extant and is 
found in all respects both of dates and 
tacts conformable to the present Greck 
so far as [ know, while it omits all 
the additions tuund in the Latin of 
Jerom. pp- 150.—157. 


This work will be completed in 
4 more Nos. 
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Some readers may be tempted to 
imagine that the nature of the topies 
examined in this work, should re- 
strain the advocate of decorum from 
a formal notice of its contents; but 
those who have no reason to dis- 
trust their own motives, will find 
that it is the object of our author 
to promote the cause of morality. 
Mr. Kitchener certainly treats with 
considerable minuteness on many 
subjects, which are for the most part 
ouly learned through the medium 
of professional assistance; but his 
moral reflections are so closely inter- 
woven with his other researches, 
that the work may be assigned with 
equal propriety to the medical or 
didactic class: —On the whole, we 
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think that the majority of readers 
will be capable of applying to their 
own benetit whatever useful ad- 
vice may be contained in the work 
before us, without adopting the 
caution of that worthy gentleman 
who never opened Tibullus, until he 
had previously offered up his ori 
sons to protest against any mischie- 
vous result." 

Mr. Kitchener has asserted the 
purity and patriotism of his views 
in the following passages of his 
Preface : 

Amid various contemplations it has 
frequently occurred, that some of the 
most prolific sources of misery are the 
improper conduct of individuals in 
their sexual capacities, and the igno- 
rance that prevails respecting the du- 
ties, obligations, interests, advantages 
and disadvantages, of the sexual inter- 
course. 

Pursuing this idea, theauthor began 
to imagine, that he "could not render 
a more important service to his fel- 
low-creatures, in any way, than by 
endeavouring to expose the fallacy, 
sophistry, and bad tendency of some 
of those maxims which are just now 
so generally prevalent ; 
he could compress into a small com- 
pass all the information that he 
should be able to acquire upon the 
subject. pp- V-vi. 

To render his work as complete as 
possible, the Author has spared 
pains in collecting materials, having 
purchased every book that he k new ot, 
which was likely to afford him any 
useful information. p- ix. 

Although the writer of these pages 
anticipates that he shall have a great 
variety of readers, there is only one 
class that he has any great desire of 
pleasing, viz. those inquirers who may 
take up the book with the sincere 
desire of acquiring information that 
may be of use to themselves, or to 
those within their influence. Should 
any such persons be disappointed in 
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erusing it, and say that the Author 
bi 1s in some cases not been sufficiently 
explicit, he can only reply, that were 
they aware of the embarrasments 
which he has frequently felt, in deci- 
dine whether it were better to incur 
the risk of exceeding the bounds of 
decency in expression, or of sacrificing 
pe rspicuity to decorum, he is sure 
they would feel no inclination te 
blame him on that account. 

On the other haud, there may be 
those who will exclaim “The book 
contains many details which are, in 
themselves, scundalously indecent” 
He flatters himself, however, with 

the hope, that he shall have very few 
of those scrupulously nice readers. 
But, as he doubts not but he shall 
have some of this class, he woald ask 
all such, if they are sure that they 
themselves would have had talent and 
discernment enough to have qualified 
them to have treated animpure sub- 
ject like this with a uniform chastity 
of expression ; and would request them 
not to forget “ that to the pure all 
things are pure.” 

Moreover, as nothing has been writ- 
ten from a principle of licentiousness, 
it was desirable to omit nothing of im- 
portance, out of an overweening fasti- 
diousness. But as perfection does not 
belong to man, the Autho : does not 
presume to imagine that he has hit 
the proper medium in every instance, 
and the reader must take the will for 
the deed; 








“ For sure, designedly, he never wrote 

A line, that dying he would wish te 

blot.” 

He cannot conclude this preface 
Without attempting to obviate an ob- 
jection that may be made to the sub- 
ject of the third and fourth letters, 
which may be offensive to some, but 
which he nevertheless considers to 
surpass every other part of the treatise 
in utility and importance. In compo- 
sing this portion of the work, he has, 
as the good Dr. Tissot has remarked, 
been “ encouraged by the hope of 
checking the progress of a vice more 


* Amores Delia sux ubique spirat hic poeta (Tibullus), unde Anton. Possevinus, 
ad lectionein ejus accessurus, flexis genubus orabat Deum, ne suavitate versuam 


moveretur. 


Fabricii Bibl. Lat. c. 13. 
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rife, more destructive perhaps than 
apy disease; and so much the more 
to be dreaded, for that, its operations 


being carried on in the shades of 


secrecy ané mystery, it undermines 
without noise, and without even those 
who are its victims suspecting its 
malignity. It is therefore of the 
utmost importauce to make its dan- 
gers as generaliy known as possible. 
Pp. X.—Alv. 


The author ascribes the present 
hixity of morals to the defects of 
Juvenile Education ; 


If there could be any doubt on this 
subject, the sexual passion which Na- 
ture hath implanted, and which inva- 
riably impels us towards each other, 
speaks a language not to be mistaken, 
and which must convince us, that we 
really were designed fur the most un- 
seserved intercourse. 

This propensity of our nature hav- 
ing been given to answer the most im- 


portant intentions, the well-being of 


the individual has very providently 
been made, in a great measure, to 
depend upon its being preserved in 
duc vigor, and habituaice to wise and 
salutary regulations. 

The only quesiion therefore that 
eccurs, is, How is this passion to be 
exatified so as to answer the purposes 
tor which it was implanted, and at 
she same time not to debase the mind, 
or deteriorate the 1 rstanding.® 

‘his T shail attempt to show you, 
while Tam considering the operation 
ef those causes which | apprehend 
may Le assigued tor the licentious 
prmeciples that are now heid respect- 
tne the commerce of the sexes, and 


t 
thlut 





which occasion that frequency of 


fornication and adultery which we 
have uccasiomw to lameni in all classes 
ef Lhe community. 


{t will, I conceive, be mest conve- 


nient to treat the subject onder the 
following heads, as each of the causes 
that } am about to enumerate does in 
my opinion operate to produce the 
sume ceflect, 

I. Bad company before or about the 
age of puberty. 

Il. Indolent habits, ‘improper d et, 
and want of athletic exercises during 
the same period. 

Il. luflaming the passions by resort- 
ing to improper éaxhibitions, purchas- 
ing obscene prints, and reading lascivi- 
ous books. 

1V. The enticements of loose women 
and common prostitutes. 

V. The maxim that little inconveni- 
ence arises to young men, or to socte-~ 
ty, from simple fornication. 

VI. The want of a taste for scienti- 
fic or other rational pursuits, and the 
neglect of selecting for voung people 
who ate about to enter upon thie 
world, trades and avocations in which 
the whole of their time might be em- 
ployed to advantage. 

VIL. The opinion that frequent ve- 
nereal indulgence is necessary fur the 
preservation of a good constitution. 

VILL. Promiscuous intercourse in 
early lite. 

IX. The mean and unjust notion 
which men entertain of the female 
character. 

X. The want of good education in 
women, and the general carelessness 
of females with respect to the moral 
dispositions of the men who pav them 
attentions with the design of obtaining 
their esieem and attachment. 

XI. The want of due encourarement 
to early marriages. 

XiL. The matrimenial union of 
youth with age. 

XITL. ‘Vhe notion that it is allowable 
ts cohabit with any married woman 
who evidently, by her deportment, 
solicits the connexton. 

XLV. The negligence of mothers, or 


* * For wisest ends this Universal Power 

Gave appetiles, trom whose quick impulse life 
Subsists; by which we only live ;-—all life 

Tisipid else, unactive, unenjoy'd ; 

Hicuce too this peopled earth, which, that extinct, 
That flame for propagation, soon would roll 

A lifeless mass, aud vainly cumber heaven.” 
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ether females, who have tlre care and 
education of young wymen, in not 
properly preparing them for an en- 
trance on the marriage state, 

XV. The carelessness of wives in 
not paying due attention to the habits, 
inclinations, and passions of their hus- 
bands. 

XVI. The employ ment of male ac- 
coucheurs in preference to those of the 
temmile sex. pp. 5.—10. 

All medical men, as well as most 
of those persons who have had the 
superintendance of large schools,' 
have it in their power to relate cir- 


cumstances of the early corruption of 


mith that would perfectly affright 
you, and astonish all those who may at 
present have vo adequate idea of the 
vice that prevails in minds that would 


have been the temples of inrecency, if 


they had not been contaminated by 
the thoughtless or the profligate with 
whom they have associated. 

pp. 16.—17. 


In the following remarks, parents 
may find some hints respecting the 
morals of their daughters : 


Where daughters are brought up 
under the care of a judicious mother, 
who has the good seuse to provide for 
them such a variety of occupations as 
will prevent their time from hanging 


heavy upon them, and who can con- 
trive to make her own company so 
interesting that they shall feel no 
desire to associate with the servants,” 
—such children wi!l not only have 
been preserved from the contamina- 
tion of bad advice or evil example, but 
the sexual passion in such will gene- 
rally lie dormant; or, if it should not 
be entirely hidden from the observant 
eye of a sagacious mother, it will 
occasion the ardent lass little inconve- 
nience, and will in no way endanger 
her virtue.3 

But unfortunately this is not the 
state of the great mass of society; for 
in general women have neither abili- 
ties, inclination, nor power to devote 
the majority of their time to the care 
and education of their children, but 
are glad of the first opportunity that 
offers of turning them over to hire- 
lings, who are frequently more intent 
upon their own profit than upon the 
improvement and welfare of the 
children committed to their care.* 

These receptacles for a cast-off off+ 
spring generally contain children of 
all ages; and if there be but a single 
hoyden among them past the age of 
puberty, who at home has been the 
unchecked associate of uneducated, 
libidinous servants,’ she will not fail 
to have acquired a polluted imagina- 
tion, if not the practice of vicious 


' Tn boarding-schools it is scarce possible but that there should be a few to whom 
the mysteries of this passion should have been revealed in the way most likely to 
kindle a dangerous flame ; and even from OnE, it cannot fail to be communicated to 
a great number of schoolfellows, and to be kept among succeeding races, like the 
eternal fire of Vesta.” HyGEIA, essay iv. p. 44. 

2 « T see but one certain method of preserving the innocence of children, viz. that 
it he cherished and respected by all these who surround them.” 

Rousseav’s Emilius, vol. ii. 128. 

3 ‘© In sending our daughters to boarding-schools, we force them to associate with 
vicious companions ; and therefore, thongh they should not become vicious them- 
selves, they infallibly become acquainted with vice.” 

Cautrieip on Profligacy of Women, p. 21. 

+ “ A foolish, flirting governess in the presence of a child of four years old, will 
often express herself in terms which the most impudent woman would be ashamed of 
befare 4 bey ef fifteen. She soon forgets the words she has uttered, but they have 
made a lasting impression on the child.” RoussgAu’s Emil. ii, 131. 

5 * Servants who have an interest in pleasing children will make their court at 
the expense of their morals, A vicious foot-boy will debauch the principles of a 
child, and the secrets of the one become security for keeping those of the other.” 

Rodsseavu’s Emil, ii, 131, 
VOL. II. N. Rev. 


NO. VIII. X 
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habits; and will, in a short time, be 
enabled to corrupt! a whole school. 
pp. 45.—48. 
On the morals of domestics and 
tutors, the author observes thus: 
I have myself the pleasure of know- 
ing a lady of education and first-rate 
accomplishments, who bas always 


been very serupulous tu the choice of 


her domestics, and yet was once most 
egregiously deceived in this particular. 

She had taken a young lady into 
her family as a French teacher, who 


had been well recommended, aud of 


whom she herself had formed « very 
favorable opinion ; but in Jess than a 
week she had the mortification to 
learn that the mind of her new inmate 
was filled with libidinous ideas; and 
that her conversation, when in the 
kitchen with the servants, was grossly 
indecent. Disappointed and chagrin- 


ed beyond measure at hearing this of 


her, and at the same time rejoicing 
that she and her family had nad so 
fortunate an escape, she gave her a 
seasonable and severe reprimand and 
dismissed her from her service.” 

The discovery was made by a well- 
principled girl, who was one of the 
menial servants; but you will per- 
ceive, that if this excellent woman 
had not always observed the strictest 
care in the choice of her servants, she 
probably would, in this instance, have 
had no means of hearing of the real 
character of this French governess, 
and she might have remained in her 
family, unsuspected by her, for many 


years, and the minds of every one of 


her children might have been irre- 


On the subject of female ac- 
quirements, we meet with these re- 
flexions : 

Education and endowments of the 
mind will be looked to by a man of 
sense, in the choice of a wife; but 
modest diffidence always prepossesses 
us at first sight; it immediately 
insures a woman our esteem, while 
the want of it renders another hateful 
and contemptible—“* Many women of 
but indifierent charms, and without 
the advantages of birth or fortune, 
have advanced themselves to consider- 
able matches by a reserved behaviour 
and prudent deportment;* for a mo- 
derate share of beauty, joined to an 
untainted character, will always be 
preferred by a man of sense, to the 
utmost profusion of charms attended 
with the least blemish of reputation.”+ 

Ifow sweetly has this native ¢ifii- 
dence been described by Milton! 

** She heard me thus : 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 

Her virtue, and the conscience of hex 
worth, [be won, 

That would be woo’d, and not unsought 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 








The more desirable,——or, to say all, 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful 
thought, [turn’d ; 


Wrought in her so, that seeing me, she 
I followed her, she what was honor knew, 
And with obsequious majesty approved 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial 
I led her blushing like the morn.” [bower 
But, Sir, in my opinion, nothing is 
now so likely to give women in gene- 
ral this character, as bestowing upon 
them a better education. This idea 
is, I know, ridiculed by many; but I 





coverably corrupted. pp. 92.—94. «am persuaded that, where there is 
* “Though a girl's ideas be as pure as an angel's on her entrance into a large 
boarding-school ; she cannot remain there any time, without being as knowing in 
the ways of pollution, as any nymph in King’s Place. It is impossible it should be 
otherwise ; for among a number of girls, there must always be some who are vicious ; 
and one vicious girl is enough to pollute a hundred.” 
CAULFIELD on Profligacy of Women, 17. 
> “1 could produce,” says Dr. Tissot, “‘ many instances of young plants blasted 
and lost through the villainy of the gardeners entrusted with their cultivation. There 
are such gardeners of both sexes.” Treatise on the Crime of Onan, p. 50. 
3 Thucydides, the Greek historian, has said, “ that the most virtuous woman is 
she who is the least talked of.” 


” 


+ * All nations seem to have been aware of the importauce of female chastity. 
In Muscovy, a widow may marry asecond time; but the third always brings her 
virtue into question.” Gaya, p. 58. 
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rood sense, knowledge will never 
make a woman either affected or 
pedantic. And when a woman has 
resources within herself,' she is less 
Nikely to give up her time to the socie- 
ty of the frivolous, who of all men 
are the most likely to instil impure 
ideas, and to endanger her virtue. 

If women would but abandon that 
passion fur admiration, and that de- 
sire of inspiring love, which seem to 
have taken possession of the whole 
sex, their time would be employed in 
ore profitable occupations, and they 
would acquire those virtues, and that 
share of mental improvement, which 
would not fail to insure them our last- 
ing respect and esteem. 

In the beginning of the last century, 
women began to perceive their conse- 
quence to suciety, and the importance 
of bestowing on their minds a proper 
cultivation ; but a host of writers of 
our sex, with Moliere at their head, 
started up to ridicule the learning of 
women ;* and they applicd their rail- 
lery with so much effect, that female 
proficiency in letters soon became 
disreputable,3 and the sex acquired 
their afterknowledge only as it were 
by stealth.* 

“Tt, however, Moliere, (as it has 
been elegantly said,) in place of ridi- 
culing the abuse of learning in wo- 
men, had exhibited an example of its 
happy effects, opposed to thoughtiess 
levity and giddy amusement; if he 
had painted a woman, young and beau- 
tiful, whose mind was opened by a 
liberal education, and who retained 
all the graces of her sex; who could 


think deeply, but who assumed no- 
thing; who covered her knowledge 
with a gentle veil; and who had al- 
ways a facility of temper, a presence 
of mind, and am ease of manuer, 
which made her most profouhd rea- 
sonings appear to be the result of 
nature; whe could estimate and feel 
the greatest concerns without being 
above the least; who prosecuted her 
speculations only to heighten the 
commerce of friendship, and render 
more exquisite the iitercourse of 
attection ; who, in studying and knew- 
ing the heart of man, had learned to 
have more indulgence fur his weak- 
nesses, and more respect for his 
virtues; who, in short, ranked her 
duties above all things, but her 
mental accomplishments next to her 
duties; and who only employed in 
study what may be called the void of 
life—the intervals of society, and the 
recess of domestic affairs, in bettering 
her heart by embellishing her under- 
standing he would have duue a real 
service to wamen, to virtue, to his 
country, and to the world.” 5 

Vol. 11. pp. 106.—112. 





ON INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 
on, 

Report of a successful Experiment, 
Made during two years, on that subject, 
In filieen Tamu, and five English 
Native tree schools ; 
with proposals for establishing a separate 
LIBERAL 
NATIVE SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


* Montesquieu has represented the women who are driven to form imprudent 
connexions, as those “‘ who have a mind which dares not think, a heart which dares 
not feel, eyes which dare not see, ears which dare not hear ; who appear only just to 
show themselves silly, and who are condemned without intermission to trifles and 


precepts.” 


Book xii. chap. 6. 


2 ¢ Women in the Indies think it shameful to read ; this is, they say, tlie business 


of the slaves, who sing in the temples of their pagods.” 


Montesquieu, b. xix. c. 9, 


3 “ Cap any thing be more absurd than keeping women in a state of ignorance, 
and yet so velicmently to insist on their resisting temptatiog *” Knox on Education, 

+ “Tn the most enlightened age of France, women were not permitted to be intel- 
ligent without becoming the objects of derision. They were obliged to hide them- 
selves to improve their minds ; and they blushed on the discovery of their knowledge, 
as much as in ruder ages they had blushed on the discovery of au intrigue.” 


Mons. ‘'Homas, vol. ii. p. 95. 


5 Monsieur Tuomas on the Character, Mauners, avd Genius of Women, vol. ii. 


p. 95. 
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Humbly submitted to the Judgment and 
patronage of the governments of the 
Honourable East-india Company ; 
of the Respectable Religious 
Societies; and, the generous 
and charitable Pubtic. 
ty 
CHRISTOPHER SAMUEL. JOIN, 
Senior of the royal Danish mission at 
Tranquebar, D. P. L. corresponding 


Member of the Imperial Academy of 


curiosities at Erlang, of the Imperial 
Academy of economy at Petersburgh, 
of the Asiatic society, and of the Seci- 
eties of natural history at Berlin, Jena, 
and Ratisbon. 

LONDON: 
Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 50. 18153. 


The zealous missionary who at- 
tempts in this pamphlet to call the 
attention of the public and of the 
East-India Company to the Edu- 
cation of the poor has, it seems, en- 
countered and overcome twany ob- 
stacles to his designs which some 
would have regarded as insur- 
mountable. He acknowledges the 
assistance he received, especially 
fiom our government, with heart- 
felt gratitude, and details the means 
whereby he was able to establish 
twenty schools for liberal and 
useful instruction. He states that 
in these seminaries the Christians 
aud Hindoeos unite with all the cor- 
dialiity ot brethren — that many 
parts of the holy scriptures are 
warmly admired by the Heathens 

while the Christian traces all 
that beautiful morality which is a 
universal revelation and written on 
the heart in selections from the 
Pagan rituals. Nor is there any 
difference between Catholics and 
Protestants—they unite in strongly 
recommending their common faith 
by the noblest and most unobtru- 
sive of comments, by disinterested 
benevolence, mutual kindness, and 
dignified virtue. Such is the state- 
ment before us—which if true af- 
fords a pleasing prospect of the 


ultimate and safe receneration of 
our Eastern Empire. 








SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
Chiefly Practical. 

BY THE 
Rev. Ricuarpv Munxuorsr, D.D. 
Late Vicar of Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
LONDON: 

Rivingtons. 1813. 8vo. pp. 435. 
Pr. 10s. 6c. 





THERE is something in the title 
of these sermons which may pos- 
sibly excite the curiosity of a cer- 
tain class of the cra’ Ae world, 
not often attracted by serious com- 
positions—they purport to be the 
production of The Vicar of Wake- 
field. For ourselves, we must own, 
we have found the association of 
gay, sportive, and ludicrous ideas, 
which the appellation so irresistibly 
suggested, rather unfortunate in our 
attentive perusal of these sermons. 
We have sometimes caught our- 
selves wandering from Dr. Munk- 
house to Dr. Primrose, and reflect- 
ing on his important doctrine of 
monogamy, when we ought to have 
been engaged with the reasonings 
of his less controversial successor. 

The amiable author of these truly 
Christian discourses is now no 
more. We are now, therefore, per- 
mitted to characterise them—and 
it isa duty which we shall, we think, 
seldom exercise with a deeper regret 
for the melancholy circumstance by 
which it is enjoined. As they were 
never intended for the public eye, 
aid were composed under the pres- 
sure of illuess and of care, we can- 
not expect to find them adorned 
with the graces of composition, Hf, 
however, there are no traces of a 
masterly genius, no striking origin- 
ality of thought, no glowing and 
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inrpassioned eloquence, there is a 
fluency and chastity of language, a 
scriptural simplicity, and a holy 
fervor, well calculated to recom- 
mend the important and unobtru- 
sive graces which the preacher so 
frequently described and so power- 
fully exemplified. ‘The discourses 
are thirty in number ; of which the 
followiag are the titles. 


On the Advent—Christ the Sun of 
Righteousness—On the Parable of 
Nathan—On the Efficacy of Example 
—On some Causes of Delay in our 
Christian Course—On the Devices of 
Satan—On Sel(-Conceit—Characterof 
Ambition—Do. Part I1.—Confidence 
in God—On Sin as the Transgression 
ef the Law—On the Enticoments of 
Sinners—-On the unchangeableness of 
the Law of God—The subject centi- 
nued—On the obligations to a frequent 
Receiving of the Lord’s Supper—On 
the Parable of the ‘falents—On the 
Evils of Sin—Christian Redemption 
—Christian Sabbath—On the Chris- 
tian’s Hidden Life—The Christian’s 
Hidden Life—On the Intercession of 
Christ—On barren Profession—On 
Devotion—On Religious Retirement 
—On future Judgment—On the Influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit—On Procras- 
tination—On the Christian’s Hopes— 
On the Close of the Year. 


These sermons have an addition- 
al advantage which, we suspect, will 
recommend them to many—great 
brevity. Hence, their number is 
so great, that we can present our 
readers with no analysis of their 
contents. The subjects, however, 
are before them, anil the sefmons 
are little more than exhortations ; 
too short to need division, and too 
simple to require arrangement, of 
the subject. We take the follow- 
ing extract from the discourse on 
the “ Hopes of the Christian” as a 
fair specimen of the even style 
which the reader will observe 
throughout the volume, 


It is the natural effect of calamity, 
to engage and determine the soul to 
look for those consolations iu futurity, 
which are at present withheld from 
it; and consequently to exercise and 
cherish the hope of a resurrection from 
the dead. And we must allow, that 
they who enjoy health aud prosperity 
seem to have less the disposition and 
the power, or have, at least, fewer oc- 
casions of employing the faculties of 
the soul in such inquiries. The flat- 
tering appearances of their worldly 
affairs occupy their attentions and 
ofien circumscribe their joys. And 
yet these very men, if they have, I 
will not say any principles of Faith, 
if they possess but a small share of 
reason; if they do not live entirely 
without reflection; if they at all raise 
themselves above the condition of 
auimals, which are occupied by the 
present, the visible and well-known 
instability of all earthly enjoyments, 
and that of health in particular, ought 
to separate the mind from a species 
cf happiness, which affords no grounds 
of pennanence, or certainty. They 
are, every moment, exposed to behold 
this scene, which so enchants them, 
disappear belore their eyes; and this 
theaire, which presents them with 
such delightful scenery, falling under 
their feet, ina littie time to be unob- 
served and unremembered. It is not 
simply a parable; it is not altogether 
fictitious—the history, which Jesus 
Christ proposes in one of his dis- 
courses, where he represents a man 
wallowing in opulence and delights, 
and anticipating, for the time to come, 
a long succession of pleasure. “ Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years: take thine ease; eat, 
drink, and be merry.” Vain, deceit- 
ful, and uncertain are worldly hopes. 
“Thou fool, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years,” but it is not 
in thy power to prolong life for the 
enjoyment of them, He, who gave 
thee that soul, which thou art willing 
to deceive with idle hopes; He, the 
God of Ileaven, is about to require it 
of thee: “Then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided?” 
Instead of foolishly indulging in thy 
present prospects, thou oughtest to 
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exchange them for the hopes and in- 
teresis of another life. pp. 407—409. 


That Dr. M. did not live to po- 
lish and complete these discourses, 
will not make them less interesting 
to those for whose benefit they 
were composed. To them we trust 
they will be long useful, in conse- 
crating their sorrows for the, loss 
of a zealous, affectionate, and faith- 
ful minister. 








THE DUTY OF BRITONS 
To promote, by safe, gradual, and 
efficacious means, 

THE PROGRESS OF 
Christianity and Civilization in 
INDIA. 

A Sermon preached at the Meeting 
House, Carter Lane, on Sunday, 
the 4th of April, 1813. : 

BY JOSEPH BARRETT. 


Spread it, then, 


éic. tO! i 
Aud let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's pow'r 
Is feit, mankind mzy feel her mercy too. 
t vuper. 
LONDON: 


Johuson, 1813. Svo. pp. 21. 


The preacher, who strenuously 
argues for the freedom of Propa- 
gating the Gospel in India, takes 
his text from Acts, xxvii. 26, 27. 
From that striking passage in the 
powerful and matchless oration of 
St. Paul at Athens, he contends 
that as all mankind are “ of one 
hlood ” with ourselves—children of 
ove bounteous father—and linked 
together by the tenderest bands of 
nature, it is our duty, it would be 
our glory, it ought to be our de- 
light, as Christians, as Britons, and 
as men, to diffuse the light of Re- 
velation onevery benighted country. 
But India has peculiar claims, which 
ought, indeed, to be irresistible. It 
is argued that we have wrested from 


Barrett’s Sermon. 


the’ enfeebled Asiatics an empire to 
which we had no natural claim— 
we have united their country to ours 
by force and stratagem—we see 
fitty millions of our fellow-subjects 
slaves to superstitions the most bar- 
barous and degrading—and that it 
is but common justice to offer them 
those heavenly blessings which will 
become more delightful to ourselves 
by the act of diffusing them—to 
heal their wounds—to open their 
eyes—to enlarge their hearts and 
bind then to ours by ties of eternal 
gratitude. When pure and unde- 
filed Christianity shall be displayed 
in all her native simplicity, will not 
the repeated incarnations of Vesh- 
noo be rejected with scorn?) When 
Christ shall be exhibited, will not 
Jaggernaut be deserted with horror? 
We give the following little spe- 
cimen of the author’s style and ar- 
guments. 


The millions who people India, are 
cast upon our care and protection, in 
a very remarkable manner, by the 
providence of God. Do we feel the 
gospel a blessing? They are of the 
same blood with ourselves, and can we 
doubt that, when they are made ex- 
perimentally acquainted with its true 
nature, they will feel it to be so too? 
and can it be conceived possible, that 
they will Aute those, who, tn the spirit 
of friendship and love, with honest 
simplicity and zeal, unfold to them the 
Christian principles, and exemplify 
its genuine spirit! The inhabitants 
of India are attached to their supersti- 
tious, because they know no better, 
but the time will come, (low soon it 
is not for us to presume to predict,) 
when they will be equally attached to 
a purer and better system. And who 
will deny, that in that case, they will 
he better subjects, firmer friends, more 
useful associates, and allies! They 
have seen and known us as mer- 
chants—they have admired our prow 
ess and felt our power, as warriors— 
they have paid subjection even tu our 
youths and novices as magistrates and 
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rulers—give them an opportunity, 
which, as yet, they have but little been 
favored with, of becoming acquainted 
with us as enlightened Christians, who 
are not ashamed of their religion, 
and who, conscious of a superior hap- 
piness, feel a sincere and benevolent 
wish to communicate it. The effect 
of the wisest and most energetic plan 
that can be adopted for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in India may not 
be sudden or immediate; but shall 
we not be encouraged to make the at- 
tempt, when the end, if attained, will 
be so glorious and happy? Shall we 
not at least say, that no one should 
be allowed to prevent or molest those 
who wish to labor in this vineyard, 
when, if they succeed, the gift they 
impart will be so unspeakably benefi- 
cial, and when both faith in ancient 
prophecy, and confidence in the good 
providence of God, concur to assure us, 
that they ultimately will? pp. 9, 10. 


‘ In conclusion he adveris, with 
heart-felt satisfaction, to the cordial 
union which is produced among 
contending parties by their co-ope- 
ration in a noble and _ righteous 
cause. As in the case of the Lan- 
eastrian Institution and the Bible 
Society. Certain it is that the suc- 
cess which heaven bestows on such 
exertions, is a voice from their com- 
mon Father, which says to every 
lingering vestige of hostile feeling — 
in the gentle accents with which 
his son charmed contending ele- 
ments—‘‘ Peace-—be still.” 





RESEARCHES 
ABOUT 
ATMOSPHERIC PH/EF NOMEN A. 
BY THOMAS FORSTER,’ F.L.S. 


EXTIN, ANOP:LIIOIS. ANEM22N, OTE, ITAEI- 
=TA. 

XPHEIZ, EZTIN. A’ OYPANIQN, TAATQN, 

OMBPIQN, MAISQN, NE®EAAS. Pindar. 


LONDON : 
Underwood, 1813. 8vo. Pr. 7s. pp. 
220. -_— 


TuHE object of this*work, as its 
title expresses, is the illustration of 
Atmospheric Phanomena. The 
Author does not pretend to give a 
complete treatise of meteorology, 
which would not be contained in 
many volumes; but merely to pre- 
sent the public with such parts as, 
from a constant observation of 
what was going on abroad, and of 
Meteorological instruments, he was 
enabled to offer as the result of his 
own experience. He, at the same 
time, presents the reader with the 
collateral observations of other 
Meteorologists in the notes, to- 
gether with numerous references to 
the worship of the ancient natural 
philosophers. 

The first chapter contains little 
more than an account of the modi- 
fication of clouds designated by 
the names which Mr. Howard gave 
them in his nomenclature of, and 
observations on, the modifications, 
printed some years ago in the 
* Philosophical Magazine.” In the 
second, the author has pursued the 
subject, and inserted many obser- 
vations, the result of his expe- 
rience: the fifteenth section of 
chap. 11. contains a new nomen- 
clature for certain phenomena 
commonly called Rainbows, Halos, 
Coronas, Parhelions, Barrs, Glo- 
ries, &c. which have attracted the 
attention of persons in all ages, 
but which have hitherto received 
no definite and distinguishing uames, 
whereby each may be distinctly 
commemorated in journals of me- 
tevrology. To supply the defi- 
ciency complained of, the author 
has attempted the present classifi- 


* Author of ‘ Physiological Reflections on the destructive operation of Spiritaous 
and fermented Liquors on the Animal System,’ Oct. 1812. also ‘ Observations on the 


Bruma! Retreat of the Swallow’ Oct. 1808. 
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cation, from which we give the fol- 
lowing extracts. 


Hato.' Def. Circulus vel Annulus lu- 
cidus aream includens, in cujus cen- 
tro Sol aut Luna apparet. 

Obser. By a halo I understand an 
extensive luminous ring, including a 
circular area, in the centre of which 
the sun or moon appears; whose 
light, passing through the intervening 
cloud, gives rise to the phenomenon. 
Halones are called lunar or Solar, ac- 
cording as they appear round the 
moon or sun. Those about the moon 
are the most common. ‘They are 
yenerally pretty correct circles: I 
ence, however, saw a halo uf a some- 
what oval figure. Halones are some- 
times colored with the tints of the 
rainbow.* 

Hato pvprex. Duo Annuli, in quo- 
rum centro communi Sol aut Luna 
wdeutur. 

Obser. A double halo is not a very 
common occurrence. I have obser- 
ved, that simple halones are gener- 
ally about 45° in diameter: in case 
ef double halo, it might be worth 
while to take the diameters of each 
of the concentric circles. 

Hato rerpiex. Tres Annuli, in quo- 
rum centro communi Sol aut Luna 
a@ppareat, 

bser. Triple halones are extreme- 
ly rare occurrences. 

Hato prscorpes. Annulus aream re- 
liqua nubis parte lucidiorem conti- 
mens, in cujus centro Luna aut Sol 
risus est. 

Olser. A discoid halo may be said 
to be a halo constituting the bound- 
ary of a large corona: it is generally 
of less diameter than usual, and often 
colored with the tints of the Iris. 
A beautiful one appeared on the 22d 
of December, 1809, about midnight, 
during the passage of a cirrostratus 
betore the moon. 

Corona. Discus lucidus, vel portio 
circularis nubis reliqua lucidiar, in 
cujus centre Sol aut Luna videtur. 


Obser, When the sun or moon is 
seen through a thin cloud, a portion 
of the cloud, more immediately round 
the sun or moon, appears much light- 
er than the rest of it: this luminous 
disk, if I may be. allowed the expres- 
sion, I call a corona, 

Coronz are of various sizes, accor- 
ding to the peculiarities of the imter- 
vening vapor: but they seldom ex- 
ceed 10° in diameter: they are gen- 
erally faintly colored at their edges. 

Frequently, when there is a hale 
encireling the moon, there is a smalk 
corona more immediately round it. 
Corone, as well as halones, have been 
always observed to prognosticate rain, 
hail, or snow. As far as | can ob- 
serve, they are generally secn in the 
cirrostratus cloud. 

Corona pveiex. Discus lucidus, alium 
discum paulo /ucidiorem ac minorem 
ineludens, im quorwn centro communs 
Sol vel Luna videtur, 

Obser. A double corona is very 
common: sometimes they are triple 
or quadruple. 

Parwetion. Def. Imago Solis falsa, 
vel plures imagines eiusdem generis 
circa Solem circulatim disposite, et 
magis minisve halonibus aliisque lu- 
cidis vittis comitate. 

Obser. Parhelia vary considerably 
in general appearance: sometimes 
the sun is encircled by a large halo, in 
the circumference of which the mock 
suns usually appear: these have often 
small halones round them: they have 
usually a horizontal band of white 
light of a pyramidical figure extend- 
ing from them: sometimes a large 
semi-circular band of light, like an 
inverted arch, seems to rest upon the 
halo which encircles the sun: but 
these phenomena vary too much to 
be particularly described here : their 
peculiarities ought to be minutely ob- 
served and noted down in a Meteo 
rological Journal. 

Parasecens. Luna imago falsa vel 
plures imagines huius generis circa 
Lunam disposite, et magis minisve 


1 The word hale, or halos, is evidently derived from the Greek adwy or aw;, sige 
nifying an area, The Latin writers appear to have spoken indifferently of halones, 
halyses, corone, eixculi, &c. without sufficiently distinguishing between the cerona 
and the halo—in other words, between the /wminous disk, and the Luminous ring. 

2 The colored halo is generally seen in @ denser cloud. 
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Hulonibus, aliisque lucidis vittis comi- 

iatae. 

Obser. The paraselene, the parhelion, 
and the several kinds of halo and co- 
rona, all appear to result from the 
intervention of cloud between the 
spectator and the sun or moon, through 
which the light passes: but there is 
another well-knowa phwnomenon, 
which always appears in a cloud op- 
posite to the sunor moon; namely, the 
Ients. Det. Circulus mavimus coloratus 

in Nube Soli opposita visus, et cuius 

center centro Solis oppositus est, gut, 
quod portio eius tantim videtur, ar- 
cus adparet. 

Obser. The rainbow is an appcar- 
ance too familiar to every one to need 
any particular description. As the 
halo and corona appear generally in 
the cirrestratus cloud: so the Iris 
appears always in the nimbus. Lunar 
rainbows are very rare occurrences.' 
Irrs Duptex. Def. Duo Circuli co- 

lorati quorum center communis, Solis 

centro opponitur qui qudd eorum 
portiones tantum videantur Arcus 
adpareant. ; 

Doub'e rainbows are not unfre- 
quent. The order of colors in the 
outer one is reversed.* They are 
mentioned by Aratus.' 
ints vnicoror. Circulus maximus co- 
lorum exsors, in nube visus, et cujus 
center centro Solis vel Lune opponi- 
tur; qui quod portio ejus tuntum 
videatur Arcus adpareat. 

The Iris unicolor is more properly 

colorless rainbow, and appears in 

the mist. Such a one appeared on 
1ith November, 1811, near Newing- 
ton, in Middlesex.* 

Raspt prvercentes. Radii Solis ra- 
diantes ob quandam certi generis in- 
terpositam nubem, 

The remarkable appearance of the 
sun’s rays, in a cloud before rain, has 
been alluded to by Aristotle,’ Virgil,® 
and others. 

Raspvus prramiparis. Portio pyra- 
midalis lucis in nube visa, quasi ex 


= 


é 


* See the Appendix, 
3 Arat. 208. 
S Aristotle Meteor, lib. iii. c. 2 


VOL. If. N. Rev. 


Sole procedens, cujus verter diametro 

Solis horizontal perpendi-uluris est. 

Not uncommen in haze of a pecu- 
liar kind (perhaps cirrostratus). Somes 
times small poriions of the rainbow 
appear. I observed this between 
seven and eight o'clock, 21st August, 
1811, in Sussex, near Wadliurst. 
Pp. 74-80. 


In the sixteenth section of the 
same chapter, is a mathematical 
problem to prove that the angle 
of refraction in a Halo is equal to 
the angle subtended by its semidi- 
ameter. 

In the third chapter on the Pecu- 
liarities of those igneous meteors 
which are observed by night, the 
smaller kind of which are called 
falling stars, the author has divi- 
ded them into three principal va- 
rieties ; namely, the common stel- 
lar meteors, the brilliant meteors, 
and the caudate meteors, and con- 
siders these varieties as depending 
on the peculiar state of the atmos- 
phere in which they happen. He 
proceeds to discuss Mons. De Luc’s 
hypothesis of the causes of them. 

The fifth chapter relates to an 
important part of the subject, viz. 
the connexion between atmosphe- 
ric peculiarities, and certain disor- 
ders of health commonly referred 
to the state of the air. It is much 
to be wished that medical persons 
would give particular attention to 
this subject, at present so very 
obcure. 

In chap. vi. on winds, the au- 
thor mentions a curious circum- 
stance, that the changes of wind 
happen often first above, and are 
propagated downwards, and refers 
to experiments he made with small 


2 Arist. Meteor. lib. iii. cap. 5. 


4 Annals of Philosuph. by Dr. Thompson, p. 80. 


© Virgil Georg. lib. i. 1. 445. 
NO. VIL Y 
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air balloons to ascertain this fact. 

The seventh chapter on Electri- 
city expresses the author’s notion 
of the universal agency of the 
Electrical priaciple, of which he 
thinks the ancients had a confused 
tiotion, though they called it by a 
different pame, aud that the obser- 
vance of the extensive operation of 
fire or the principle of heat, which 
they regarded as the vivitying prin- 
ciple or source of motion, laid the 
foundation for the religion of Zo- 
roaster, which eujoiued the worship 
of the spirit of fire, as the primum 
mobile, or soul of the universe. A 
practice preserved by the Persians 
to this day. 

In the subsequent observations 
on the electric state of the modifi- 
cations of clouds, and of the varie- 
ties of weather, the author thinks 
that the particular forms and, ar- 
rangements of the clouds have 
uot been hitherto sufficiently at- 
iended to as indicating particular 
states of the atmospheric electricity, 
but allows the great obscurity 
which yet hangs over the mode of 
its action in their production. Some 
facts are adduced to illustrate the 
power of particular seasons, to de- 
stroy particular tribes of plants and 
to occasion disorders of the animal 
functions. 

The last chapter relates to super- 
stitious notions referable to the 
effect of peculiarities of atmas- 
phere on animals, and is inserted 
by the author from a helief of the 
usefulness of developing the 
physical origin of superstitious 
opinions according to the particular 
sciences they relate to; being part 
of a plan he, has in contemplation 


? Author ot, 1. 


of a gencral History of supersti- 
tion, as appears by the following 
extract: 


It would be foreign to the present 
subject te consider here any super- 
stitious opinions which are not refer- 
able to meteorological phenomena ; 
and only a few of these can be se- 
lected, for want of room. Any capa- 
ble person, however, who would 
write a general history of supersti- 
tions, and endeavour to trace each to 
its particular source as nearly as pos- 
sible, arranging them according to 
the age or country in which they pre- 
vailed, and including all degrees of 
superstitious opinions and customs, 
trom those which have gained im- 
portance from their extensive preva- 
lence, and the influence they have 
had on the manners and destiny of 
different people, down to the meanest 
subject of terror to the village 
peasant, would render considerable 
service to the cause of truth. Such 
a book, translated into different lan- 
guages, and distributed among differ- 
ent nations, might ve of great use, 
in clearing up many injurious fables, 
and preparing the way for useful 
knowledge. pp. 193-4. 

In the Appendix, p. 199. is a 
long note to the chapter on Atmos- 
pheric diseases, which contains the 
author’s opinions of the mode of 
preserving health and tranquillity 
of constitution, so as to be best able 
to resist the effects of atmosphe- 
ric disorders, 








DISCOURSES ON 
UNIVERSAL RESTITUTION, 
Delivered to the Society of 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. 

By JOUN PRIOR ESTLIN,' LL. D 


A Declaration avd Address at Ordination. 
2 he causes of the inetlieacy of Pablic instrnétion considered, in a Sermon 


preacked at the Ordination of the Rev. David Jardine, at Bath 
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That to the height of this creat areament 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
Aad justify the ways of God to M 


Milton. 
LONDON: 

Longman. 1813. pp. 212. pr. 4s. Gd. 

Dr. Estlin argnes on the well- 
known principle, that the certainty 
of punishment is more effectual, for 
the prevention of crimes, than its 
severity. He attempts to prove, 
that the future retribution, inilicted 
for the sins of this life, is limited in 
respect of time; and that, in the 
exts generally alleged to support 
the doctrine of eternal perdition, 
the word translated by eternal, cver- 
lasting, and for érer, does not in 
dtstlf bear that signification. _It is 
applied, he observes, to a subject 
whose duration is unlimited ; ‘ But 
then it receives, and does uot give, 
the idea of ENDLESS.” 


The primitive from which it is de- 
rived, the substantive of which it is 
the adjective, signifies Life, Age, Pe- 
riod, or m its most extended sense 
Dispensation. Mr. Stonehouse, in his 
learned work on this subject, uses 
both the words in English, calling the 
substantive Aion and tie adjective 
onian. _ If then the substantive Lon 
signifies Life, dge, Period, or Dispen- 
sation, the adjective Monian must 


sienify continuance during the Lif 
Age, Period, or Di pensation to which 
it is applied, and may, in every pla 

be translated lasting, durable, protract 

ed, or con/inved. ‘That the sense ot 
the adjective must be ascertained by 
the: substantive, you may be as con- 
fident as that the mCaning of the 
, and year 





words daily, wee kf 4,0 
ly, is fixed by that ot 
week, month, and year. Wien [I in- 
form you that in all the passaces 
which 1 shal! now recite, the word is 
Aon jn the original, you will se 
clearly that it carnot mean Eternity. 
In 2 Cor. iv. 4. Satan is called the 
“God of this on,” surely not the 
God of this Eternity. Again, Eph. 
vi. 12. “ Wewrestle fot against flesh 
and blood, but against the rulers of 
the darkness of this on ;” certainly 
fiot of this Eternity. 1 Tim. vi. 17. 
“ Charge them that are rich in this 
world’s goods;” certainly not in the 
goods of this Eternity. Acts xv. 18, 
© Known unto God are all his works 
sitce the on began ;” certainly not 
since the Eternity began. Matt. xii, 
32. “ The sin agamst the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven in this Aen, nor 
in that which is to come ;” certainly 
not in this Eternity, nor when it is 
past in that which is to succeed it 
The original word is often used in the 
plural number, and surely it is absurd 
to speak of Eternities. Inthe 1st of 
Cor. il. 7. “we read of the hidden 
wisdom which God ordained before 





‘the words @ 


. 3. Evidences of Revealed Religion, and particularly Christianity, stated, with re- 
ference toa Pamphlet called the Age of Reason. 

4. The Nature and Causes of Atheism pointed out in a Discourse delivered at the 
Chapel, in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol ; to which are added, Remarks on a W ork entitled 
Origine de tous tes Cultes, on Religion Universeile. 


5. An Apology for the Sabbath. 


6. The Union of Wisdom and Innocence, a Sermon preached before the Unita- 


rian Society, in the West of England. 
7. A Prayer fora Fast-Day. 


8. A Volame of Sermons, designed chiefly as a Preservative from Infidelity, and 


Religious indifference. 


9. General Instructions on the Doctrines and Duties of Religion, altered from 


Practical Instructions, 


Dr. Estlin is likewise the Editor of two volumes of Sermons, by the late Rey 
David Jardine, with a memoir of his Life ; and he wrote a memoir of his maternal 
Uncle, the Rev. John Prior, Vicar of Ashby de la Zouch, in Leicestershive, and 
master of the Grammar School in that Place, and also Vicar of ackington, whick 
Mr. Nichols has inserted in bis History of Leiccstershire 
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the Eons.” In Exod. xv. 18. we have 
this phrase, “the Lord shall reign 
tor ever and ever.” It Is in the Sey p- 
tuagini, “ from on to on and tar- 
ther.” in Dan. sii. 3. we are told that 
“ they that turn maa. to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever aud 
ever.” Lt is inthe Septua igint “throu: sh 
the Aonsand farther.’ Micah iv. 
“ we will walk in the name of a 
Lord our God for ever and ever.” It 
is in the Septuagint “ through the 
on and beyond it.” With respect 
to the adjective, we read of “the 
everlastinghills,” of “ the everlasting 
prie :sthood of Aaron,” of the “ land 
of Canaan being an everlasting inhe- 
ritance,” of the | passover being. an or- 
dinance for ever, of circuincision being 
an everlasting covenant, and of a ser- 
vant serving for ever. The Apostle 
speaks of those ordinances which are 
called ever/asting, as continuing till 
the time of reformation ; and in the 
2ud of Tim. i. 9. “of the favor be- 
stowed upon us through Jesus Christ 
before the everlasting times,” that is, 
betore the times of the a ges, or before 
the anci ient dispensations. pp. 44—18. 


The third discourse is employed 
in the refutation of that system, 


which supposes the annihilation of 


irretrievable sinners; and seeks to 
demonstrate the absurdity of imagi- 
ning, that aprescient and omniscient 
Being could organize its creatures, 
for the sold purpose of destroying 
them. ‘The fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
discourses are chie fly engrossed by 
the subjects already started. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
MILITARY SYSTEMS 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
&e. &c. Ke. 

As Published in the Military Pano- 
rama for Jan. 1813. 

BY JOUN PHILIPPART, ESQ, 
Author of Remarks on Military 
Subjects, and late Private 
Secretary to the Right 
Honorable 
Lord Sheffield, F.R.S. 

and F.A.S, 


“ Defective Military Institutions are only to be 
judged by their unfavorable effects upon the 
general character ofan army, which they degsade ; 
and upon its operations, which they tend to iun- 
pede.” 

Essay on the Mi'itary Policy of the 
British Empire, by Mesor Pasiey. 


LONDON : 
Wilson, 1813. 8vo. pip. 33. 


The Author touches on the de- 
fects of the Volunteer System, and 
the disadvantages attendant or a 
change of Ministry, in regard to Mi- 
litary regulations, when every states- 
man has a different plan, although 
for asimilar object. In the obser- 
vations annexed, he recommends 
some improvements of the present 
Military System. 


Thus maturity in defensive systems 
has long been out of the question, and 
we are ever in the infancy of new 
schemes, and can never reach perfec- 
tion’in any. To remedy the ruinous 
waste of public revenue which arises 
from the introduction of novelties in 
this most important part of the 
strength of the country, I have several 
times respectfully recommended in my 
remarks on Military Subjects, that a 
Board of experienced officers should 
be appointed, before whom the differ- 
ent plans which have been brought 
torward of late years should be laid, and 
that they should decide upon those 
which might appear to them most 
suitable to the wellare of their country; 
that a law should then be passed de- 
priving any ministers of the power of 
deviating from those approved by the 
General Officers, for a stated period, at 
least ten years.—On the expiraucn of 
that term we should be enabled to 
judge of its utility,and I have no doubt 
‘that the results of such plans would be 
most satisfactory and beneficial to 
Great Britain, especially as they would 
be approved, and the amendments 
suggested, by military men, who, we 
might expect, would consider the sub- 
ject with that mature and deliberate 
attention, which it so indispensably 
demands: and it is but reasonable to 
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presume, that men, whose lives have 
been passed in the service, are more 
conipetent to sugges! military arrange- 
ments ona judicious and systematic 
plan than ministers, who, perhaps, are 
In no way ecquaiated with military 
service. 

The system of Local Militias, though 
at present considered by inany as an 
oppressive taxation on the people, 
will finally meet with the warmest ap 
probation; but many amendments 
must be introduced to constitute it 
effective in its diflerent bearings.—In 
France, the road to power is the mili- 
tary profession, and circumstances 
may render it the same in this country, 
Our wish should therefure Le, to excite 
from this source a martial spirit, which 
is absolutely necessary to be dissemi- 
noted throughout the empire, a spirit 
whici: wilimake the profession of arms 
honored and revered by all classes of 
the community.—Let us consider how 
this point is to be obtained: Ist, by 
the persona! exertions of those gentle- 
men holding commissions, to endear, 
by gentleness in command, the protes- 
sion to the men: and, 2dly, by main- 
taining regular discipline without the 
exercise of improper authority, or ha- 
rassing the men so as to produce a 
distaste for muliti.ry pursuits ; and this 
demands attention from every com- 
manding officer of Jocal militia corps.— 
The men being held under exactly the 
same restrictions as those engaged in 
the regular service of this country, 
we have every reason to suppose that 
the system will be finally serviceable 
and equal to the objects for which it is 
designed. lu cases of momentary 
tumult or disaffection in any part of 
the country, the Local Militia, on being 
cajled out, ure tse most likely engines 
to quell the disturbances. 1t is there- 
fore incumbent to make that species 
of force highly respectable, and at the 
Same time attractive to the nation at 
lurge, as occasions may arise when 
their services will be found of the ut- 
most importance to the support of the 


laws, and the executive government of 


the country. ‘This then is a force 
whereon much reliance may be placed; 
a force where military ardor may be 
combined with regularity of discipline, 


and ability in the use of arms; and 
consequently it possesses a decided 
advantage over the volunteer system, 
which it is to be hoped will soon cease 
to exist. ‘Though Local Militia regi- 
ments are established for the express 
service of the counties and places in 
which they are respectively raised, I 
should certainly recommend, in cases 
of necessity, where the disturbed s:ate 
of other counties might render such an 
object essential, that they should be 
liable to immediate removal, and ser- 
vice in the adjoining districts, during 
the time which the state of affairs may 
require.—A clause of this nature being 
introduced iu the bill, cannot, in my 
opinion, injure the system, but it may 
certainly atfurd additional energy to the 
execulive goveriment. 

To assure ourselves, however, of 
these salutary effects arising trom the 
Local Militia force being placed on a 
proper footing, strict attention must be 
observed to the first point I have in- 
troduced, and a complete change made 
in the discipline of these regiments. 
As the men balloted for the Local Mi- 
litia are in general mechanics, and 
persons employed in agriculture and 
hard labor, it was expected by many 
that the fatigues of one and twenty 
days’ manual exercise would not difter 
materially from that number of days’ 
employment in their ordinary avoca- 
tions. The idea is extremely erro- 
neous.— Fhe stiff positions of soldiers, 
and the regular manceuvre, are felt by 
such individuals as extremely irksome; 
and it being necessary, that pains 
should be taken to give them an incli- 
nation for a military lite, these circum- 
stances should be tully considered.— 
Drills, parades, field-days, marches, 
counter-marches from morning till 
ight, supporting a firelock, and galled 
by belts, are sufficient tocreate a disgust 
in husbandmen to military pursuits. — 
1 would therefore suggest, that when- 
ever possible, these regiments should 
be paraded with regiments of the line, 
and that their exercise should be at 
first merely sufficient to instruct them 
in the regular manguvre: it would 
afford to the local militia-maii an op- 
portunity of observing temperate and 
regular discipline—the most perfect 
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harmony and good will : officers study- 
jug the happiness, comiort, and ease 
ot ‘the men ; and they looking up to 
their officers with regard and respect. 
A mode of discipline so light, judictous, 
efiectua!, and unoppressive, would ad 
miuister to the Local Militia a military 
ardor, and, according to (Genera! 
Stewart, “ will, by degrees, mould the 
untractable passions of men into habits 
im many respects repugnant to the 
feelings of ordinary lite.” [t would 
also be very serviceable to the officers, 
some of whom, from having been in 
the militia, or wnbappily in the line, 
though kut Ensigns or Cornets, per- 
haps forty years back, harass and dis- 
gust their men by unnecessary fatigue. 
4s long as we see and hear of com- 
manding officers drilling the men for 
$ix hours together, swearing, scolding, 
and galloping about the field after the ir 
few ileas, and the men’s patience ex- 
hausted, in be‘ng a tool for others to 
tay their own biunders on, we cannot 
expect much perfection in the Local 
Militia, or a military enthusiasm es- 
tablished throughout the country. 
Besides, the generality of Local Militia 
officers are ignorant of regular and 
proper discipline, by which the men 
are unnecessarily over-drilled; and | 
must also lament, that the non-com- 
missioned officers add to the dislike 
which the extreme tatigue occasions.—- 
Ie general, the latter area set of igno- 
rant, blusterinz coxcombs, withoutthat 
suavity of manners so necessary to 
eonciliate : and it cannot be supposed, 
that if the old militia reciments 
Possess apy good non-commissioned 
officers, they will part with them -— 
Particular attention, it is evident, 
should be observed by commanding 
oflicers to the conduct of the non-com- 
mrissioned; to the comforts of the men, 
and to prevent them being unnecessa- 
riby dsilled: and they should strive to 
excite an emulation in the minds of all 
for military pursuits. If they were 
also made to assemble in large bedies, 
two or three regiments together, and 


then exercised under the command of 


the General, or inspecting FPield- 
Officer of the district, much benctit 
might result; and ina very short space 


Military Systems 


of time they would not be interior to 
the present regular militia force. 

A matcrial imperfection in our mi- 
litary system proceeds, as I have 
already noticed, from the continual 
ardent innovation and mad fluctuation 
we exhibit, in experiments as to modes 
of defence; thus it is that we have 
men embodied under various descrip- 
tions@fsoldiery, which createyealousies 
and divisions in the respective 
services. ‘The superior advantages 
one description of troops nray command 
over another, is a marter of debate, of 
discontent, and caunot fail to produce 
a want of unanimity when quartered 
together. At present we have men 
raised tur the foilowing services ;— 
militia, local militia, garrison battal- 
lions, guards, dragoons, reyulars, 
fencibles, &c. &c. and men entitled 


volunteers. The establishments of 


the above all difler.—In sume, engage- 
ments are made for limited service, 
others for unlimited, others not 
disposable, and others totaily un- 
serviceable. Until the whole aré 
con: erted into a regular and consistent 


establishment, the military system of 


Great britain caniot be otherwise than 
impertect.—There is io dithculty in 
constituting them alike, and rendering 
them a disposable force’ habie to 
service in all parts of the globe. The 
expenditure would, by this step, be 
very considerably reduced, the security 
of the country greatly augmented, and 
ihe military projession would reap 
considerable benetit. pp. 14°17. 


‘The conclusion of the Pamphlet 
presents some remarks on the neces- 
sity for an harbour between Spithead 
aod the Downs; and the Appendix 
contains “a Plan for providing Gene- 
ral Otficers with income adequate 
to the support of their rank,’ 





FACTS TENDING TO PROVE 
THAT GENERAL LEE, 

Was never absent trom this country, 
for any length of time, during the 
years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 
1771, 1772, and that he 
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was the author of 
Junius. 
BY THOMAS GIRDLESTONE, M. D. 
How many of every rank and profession are too 
indoleut to search tor informativa ; who judge 
by hearsay, and voluntarily renounce the mght 
ef thiukiag for themselves. 
. LONDON: 
Martin. 1813. 8vo. pp. 138. 





We believe that the principal ar- 
guments which have induced Dr. 
Girdlestone to regard General Lee 
as the author of the Letters of Ju- 
nius, will be found in the following 
extracts : 


As General Lee has always been 
considered at a distance from this 
kingdom during the years 1767, 1768, 
1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772, the belief 
prevails, that be never could have 
written the letters of Junius. 

The letters to Sir Charles Davers 
and Lord Thanet, which were dated 
Vienna Dec. 21th 1769, Florence May 
14th 1770, Lyons 1772, were evidently 
written that these parties! to the 
secret of Junius, should be able to 
silence all suspicion of Ledhaving 
been the writer of Junius, by Sir Charles 
having it in his power to produce a 
letter to any of his friends, in or out of 
the House of Commons, and Lord 
Thanet to the House of Lords; and 
by these two members havine from 
tune to time te establish at Loare’s 
the banker a credit for General Lee 
on the continent. Thouch these let- 
ters were true with respect to time, I 
am. able to prove that three out of four 
ot them were fictitious with regard 
to place. A person who is still living 
recollects perfectly well that Lee was 
a great deal with Sir Charles in the 
years 1768, 1769, 1770, in London 
during the winter season, while Sir 
Charles was attending his duiy. as a 
Member of Parliament; and that on 
the return. of Sir Charles to Rush- 
brooke, in Suffolk, General Lee was 


frequently with Sir Charles durin 

the summer season of those years, til 

the year 1772. This person perfectly 
recollects to have accompanied Ge- 
neral Lee, Colonel Butler, and Sir 
Charles Davers toRushbrooke church, 
about May 1770, as sponsors to his 
eldest son, Captain Charles Sydney 
Davers, who died captain of the Active 
frigate; and that just as the baptism 
was finished, an ass came from the 
church-yard up to the font, which 
circumstance occasioned General Lee 
to make such ludicrous observations 
us could never be forgotten by those 
who had been present. 

By the copy of the baptism of 
Charles Sydney Davers, taken by The 
Rev. W. Stocking the curate from the 
parish register, it appears that the 
baptism took place on the 20th of 
Apnif 1770. 

And in twenty-four days from this 
time there is a letter dated Florence, 
with an apology to SirCharles Davers, 
tor the length of time, which General 
Lee had suffered to pass away before 
he acknowledged the reception of the 
letter of Sir Charles. 

The person who was at tne baptism 
declares that General Lee was moving 
from and to Rushbrooke the greatest 
part of that summer, that when at 
Rushbrooke, he was constantly writ- 
ing, with books and papers before 
him, and that he was a terrible nui- 
sance to the cook, for he had chosen 
the kitchen for his place to write in, 
and that his night cap and dressing 
gown were only taken off a few mi- 
nutes before the dinner was ready to 
be sent upon the table. 

Here then is a decided proof that 
these Ictters were fictitious with re- 
spect to place. 

And as Junius bas acknowledged 
parties to his secret, there are many 
reasons in proceeding through the 
private letters of Junius and Lee, to 
believe that both Sir Charles Davers 
and Lord Thanet were the partics to 
the secret of Junius. 


; Pre x private letter of Junius to Mr. Woodfall confesses that Junius had parties 
. is secret, in the following words—** The truth is, there are people about me, 
whom I would wish not to contradict, and who had rather see Junius.in the papers 


ever so improperly than not at all.” 


Sce private letter No. 8. of Junius to Mr. Woodfall. 
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General Lee having deviated from 
his usual formation of the alphabet in 
the four private letters to Sir Charles 
Davers, and Sir Charles having re- 
tained no other than those tour letters 
of General Lee, and there not being 
any post mark on auy of them, all 
tend to favor this opinion. 

Sir Charles Davers and Colonel 
Butler were bred up with General 
Lee, at the free Grammur School of 
Bury St. Rdmunds. Sit Charles served 
at the same time in America with 
General Lee, and was shot threugh 
the neck in one of the buitles, if not 
in the same action m which General 
Lee was wounded. 

But in order to prove that General 
Lee could not have been Junius, the 
dates of the letters from General Lee 
are cited from Lanywortity’s memoirs 
by Mr. Woodfall, to show that Geene- 
ral Lee was certainly at Warsaw, 
when the first letter of J:mius appear- 
ed. Yet had Mr. Woodtall employed 
a little more of his time in reading 
that very book, he would have tound 
ali the letters to General Lee had bet- 
ter authority for their accuracy; for 
the original of each letter was intrust- 
ed with the cditer, during the publi- 
cation of Mr. Langworthy’s memotrs. 
And on turning to Sir Thomas 
Wroughtou’s letter, the then Ambas- 
sudor of this country at Warsaw, this 
letter, from which 1 cited a passage in 
my former publication, proves that 
General Lee was-in England in 1767. 
The letter' of Sir Thomas Wrougi.ton 
is dated Warsaw, 29.h April, 1767. 

If the accuracy of the date of this 
letter of Sir Thomas Wroughton, 
should be doubted by any person, he 
has only to turn to the urticle “ Po- 
land” im the Encyclopadia Britanni- 
ca, or the Annual Register for 1767, 
aud he will fing, that the confedera- 
tions of the dissidents, which Sir Vho- 
mas noticed, teok place en the ovih 
of March 1767, and the extraordinary 
dict which he expected to be held in 
August, or Sepiember, was held on 
the 5ib ol O tol er 1767. 

Here is tien the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Wrouvgnten the British Am- 
bassador ai Warsaw, to prove that 


? Sce the whole of Sir Thomas Wroughton’s letter in the Appendix 
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Genera! Lee was in England on the 
209th of April, and the day before Sir 
Thomas had acknowledged the recep- 
tion ot General Lee's letter, a paper 
of Junius had appeared under the 
signature of Poplicola. 

But it is probable that the feelings 
of General Lee were quickened to 
greateP@xertions by the confession in 
Sir Thémus Wroughton’s letter, that 
the unguarded abuse of men and 
measures of General Lee, had created 
fur him such enemies as would pre- 
vent his acquiring any further re- 
wards or honors in this country. 

pp. 5—10. 

The private letter of Junius to cau- 
tion Mr. Woodfall azainst Swinney as 
a very dangerous man, because he 
hed cone to Lord George Sackville to 
aceuse him of having been the writer 
of Junius, tends to confirm me in the 
belief that Lord Thanet was one of 
the parties to the secret of Junius, 
and accounts for the early information, 
which Junius had obtained. For 
Lady Thanet was the niece of Lord 
George Sackville, p- 19. 

Identity of the ceasing of Lee to re- 
main in this country, and of Junius to 
correspond with Mr. Woodfall may be 
also proved. The Jast letter of Junius 
was dated January 19th 1773, Lee 
embarked for New York in the 16th 
of August 1773 from London and ar- 
rived mm America on the 10th of No- 
vember 1773. 

Junius in his 41st private letter to 
Mr. Woodfall says “ acr pononaBLy 
bY ME AND AT A PROPER TIME YOU 
sant KNow mE.” Junius kept his 
word for before he had closed that 
letter, he wrote his real name, by 
saying,—* Tuk ASPERSIONS THROWN 
upon MY LEE 10 THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
SHOULD BE REFUTED BY PUBLICATION.” 
Lee Las here written his name exactly 
us he does at the bottom of his private 
letters, when he has not room to 
write it -G large as in the fac-simile 
which Mr. Wuodfall bas given of his 
wiiting. Anda magnifying glass held 
over Lec in the fac-simile of Junius in 
the No. 41, will prove that the lower 
part of the Land the two letters E 
are formed exactly like the signature 
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Obss, on the Leather Tax—Virgil's Bucolics. 


of Lee in the specimen which Mr. 
Woodfail has given of Lee’s writing. 
To the letter 41 Junius has written 
not only rrivare but added anv Par- 
rrcucar. And there is not an abbre- 
viation of the word terrer in any of 
the specimens which Mr. Woodtall 
has given of the writing of Junius. 
pp. 31-32. 


Several other considerations, of 
inferior importance, are also brought 
forward ; but the variety of claims 
which are now soliciting the atten- 
tion of the public, with respect to 
the writing of Junius, must render 
it impracticable to occupy a larger 
portion of our limits with any single 
publication. 








OBSERVATIONS 


ON 
THE EVIDENCE 
Relating to the Duties on Leather, 
Taken before the Commitiee of the House 
of Commons : 
Ordered to be printed, 5th April, 1813: 
SHOWING 
The chief Causes which have induced 
the Trade to Petition Parliament 
for Relief. 
LONDON: 
pp- 42. 8vo. 1813. 





To support the mighty contest 
in which we are engaged with the 
gigantic power which a short time 
ago threatened, like Aaron’s serpent, 
to swallow all its rivals—and to pay 
the vast expenses incurred by up- 
holding the majesty and splendor 
of the government at home, we 
had been long ago taxed in every 
thing considered taxable ; a further 
supply however being found neces- 
sary, Mr. Vansittart taxed his un- 
derstanding, and at last deter-~ 
mined to lay the weight upon our 
shoes, against which those concern- 
ed in trade in that necessary 
article loudly remonstrated, but in 
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vain. The little pamphlet before 
us contains an abstrect of the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee 
of the House of Comivons. with 
observations on it, and as we be- 
lieve, the question has been twice 
decided in parliament, any abstract 
of the complaints would be un- 
necessary. 








P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica. 
THE ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL: 
With an English Translation and 

Notes. A New Edition. 

BY JOHN MARTYN, F.R.S. 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. 

LONDON: 
Jennings, 1813. pp. 270. royal octavo, 
Pr. 2. 8s, 





It would have been useless to 
have noticed the present work, did 
not our plan oblige us to lay EVERY 
publication before ourreaders. We 
say useless, because 50 only being 
printed, the impression was gone 
soon after it was advertised for 
publication, and the Editor has 
determined on not reprinting it. 
As we should be inclined to enter 
this arbitrary act among The Aise- 
ries of Human Life, we will be 
charitable enough to withhold the 
editor's name. 

That our expressions of sorrow 
may not be misconstrued into praise 
of the work, we must ren ind our 
readers that we are at liberty to 
treat of the works of authors de- 
funct as we please. In this light 
then we may view the present edi- 
tor, since our praise or censure 
can neither advance nor impede 
the sale of the work: and even if 
the work should hereafter be re- 
printed, we have no doubt that the 
industry and talents of the editor 
would oblige us to review it, by 
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adding to the present edition, 
when we should of course say 20 
more than is set down for us. 

The improvements on Professor 
Maityn’s quarto edition, and the 
pretensions of the present volume 
are clearly and briefly stated in the 
following preface. 


PREFACE. 

This work of Professor Martyn has 
been sc long before the public, that 
it would now be useless to commend 
the labor er the extensive learning 
which he bestowed upon it. 
his time, however, some new facts or 
opinions have been established or 
sanctioned by authority. Mr. Penn’s 
Dissertation on the Fourth Eclogue 
will make the Professor’s opinions on 
that subject only to be regarded as 
learned hypothesis, and the nomen- 
clature of Linneus has now rendered 
Bauhine’s Pinax less necessary to the 
student in Borany. This edition has 
therefore adopted Mr. Penn’s opinion 
on the Pottio, and the botanical il- 
lustrations are referred to Linnzus’s 
system of arrangement. 

The text has been printed from 
Heyne; the literal translation has been 
revised ; andthe whole has been some- 
what differently arranged. The bo- 
tanical disquisitions are put into an 
Appendix, together with the figures 
of the plants referred to, and the li- 
terary annotations are separated; 
those which have a direct reference 
to the original Latin words are placed 
under the text; and those notes 
which serve to illustrate the story, 
are placed under the translation. The 

plants which Professor Martyn has 
given grouped together in one plate, 
are here distributed into several; to 
those are added twenty-nine addition- 
al figures by Sowerby and other Bota- 
nists, to illustrate the text; and that 
the book might be correctly and care- 
fully printed, every note has been 
compared with the best edition of 
each classic reterred to; and the re- 
ferences are added, which are all 


Siice 


omitted in Martyn’s quarto edition, 
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We subjoin the Index of the plants 
in their order, the plates of which 
have been entirely destroyed. 


1. Quercus robur, Ecl.I. Ver. 17— 
2. Querens ilex 18—3. Viburnum lantana 
26—4,. Medicago arborea 79—5. Thy- 
mus serpylium, IT. 11—6. Ligustrum 
vulgare 18—7. Convolvulus sepium 18— 
8. Lilium Martagon 18—9. Lilium candi- 
dum 45—10. Cheiranthus fruticulosus 47 
—11. Papaver rhoas17—12. Narcissus 
poeticus 48—13. Anethum graveolens 48 
—14. Daphne guidium 49—15.Calendula 
arvensis 50—16. Laurus nobilis 54—17. 
Myrtus communis 94—18. Juncus con- 
glomeratus 72—19. Scirpus lacustris 72 
—20. Juncus glancus 72—21. Hedera 
helix, III. 59—22. Acanthus mollis 45— 
23. Punica granatum 71—24. Arbutus 
unedo 82—25. Tamarix gallica, TV. 2— 
26. Cyamus Agyptius 20—27. Cotlocasia 
Egyptia 20—28. Mimosa nilotica 20— 
29. Reseda luteola 44—30. Olea Euro- 
pea V. 16—31. Valeriana celtica 17— 
32. Lolium temulentum 37-33. Frax- 
inus omus, VI. 71—34. Ranunculus sce- 
leratus VII. 41—35. Rusevs aculeatus 
42—36. Verbena officinalis VIII. 65— 
37. Sambucus ebulus X. ¢7. 
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SUBJECTS OP LITERATURI 





THERE are 60 Letters in this 
Volume; 33 of which are from the 
pen of Mr. Fox, and the remaining 
27 from Mr. Wakefield’s. Mr. 
Fox’s letters were found among the 
papers of Mr. Wakefield : and Mr. 
Wakefield’s, “on application to 
Lord Holland were given up,” as 
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With Charles James T’ox. 


the Lditor informs us, “ in the most 
obliging manner, by that nobleman, 
as a favor which he wished to con- 
fer on Mr. Wakefield’s family.” 

The correspondence commences 
with a note from Mr. Fox to Mr. 
Wakefield, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the first volume of the 
splendid edition of Lucretius, pub- 
lished by the latter, and dedicated 
to Mr. Fox; and it appears to 
have owed its continuance to some 
inquiries by the great orator and 
statesman, 
two or three passages in Bion and 
Moschus. 

That Mr. Fox was a most accom- 
plished classical scholar is well 
known, but the ease and the ear- 
nestness, with which he would enter 
into critical disquisitions, will be 
found, probably, from the specimens 
exhibited in this interesting publi- 
cation, to exceed the expectations 
of the most sanguine. The final y, 
and the digamma, are among the 
topics upon which he displays 
great readiness of recollection, and 
which he discusses with a temper 
and good sense deserving of imita- 
tion. 


During a part of the period of 


this correspondence, Mr. W. was 
a prisoner in Dorchester Gaol, and 
Mr. Fox had seceded from parlia- 
ment. Mr. Fox appears to have 
been anxiously employed to alle- 
viate the hardships of Mr. W.’s 
confinement. 

We shall now transcribe two let- 
ters, which will strikingly exhibit 
some characteristic features of the 
respective writers, viz. the ardent, 
independent spirit of Mr. W., and 
the conciliating urbanity of Mr. 
Fox. 


Letier 23. From Mr. Wakefield to 
Mr. Fox. Dorchester Gaol, Sept. 6, 
1799. 


for an expianation of 
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“ Sir, The Courier of this day 
communicates to me the very unwel- 
ceme intelligence of an injury receiv- 
ed by you, from the bursting of your 
gun. Assure yourself, Sir, thi ut your 
oldest and warmest friends feel not a 
more lively interest in all your pains 
and pleasures than myself, nor will 
rejoice more at your recovery. And 
will you do me the justice to be lie ve, 
that I would not have taken the trou- 
ble of submitting the following pas- 
sage of Cicero to your poms rauion, 
but from an absolute conviction of 
your magnanimity and benevolence, 
and love of truth; and from an entire 
confidence. in your candor, for assign- 
ing no motive to this intrusion, but 
an ardent desire of your approxima- 
tion as nearly as possible to my own, 
perhaps visionary and mistaken, no- 
tions of perfection? “ Ego autem, 
quamdju respublica per eos ‘gerebatur, 
quibus se ipsa commiserat, omnes 
meas curas cogitationesque in eam 
conferebam : cum autem dominatu 
unius omnia tenerentur, neque esset 
usquam consilio aut auc toritati locus; 
socios denique tueade reipublice, 
summos viros, aimisissem: nec me 
angoribus dedidi, quibus essem con- 
fectus, nisi iis restitissem, nec rure 
sum indignis homine ducto zoluptati- 
bus.” Off. 11. 1. 

Am TI, Sir, indecently presumptu- 
ous and free, am I guilty of a too 
dictatorial offici iousness, in pronounc- 
ing those pleasures to misbecome a Man 


of “Letters, which consist in mangling, 


maiming, and depriving of that inva- 
luable and irretrievable blessing, its 
existence, an inoffensive pensioner on 
the universal bounties of the common 
feeder and protector of all his oif- 
spring? 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged and respectful friend, 
Girerrt WAKEFIELD. 

Letter the 24th is Mr. Fox’s Answer. 
No. 11, Sackville Sireet, Sept. 14. 1799. 


“ Sir, I assure you I take very 
kindly your letter, and the quotation 
in it. I think the question of “ How 
far field sports are innocent amuse- 
ments,” is nearly connected with 


another, upon which, from the title of 
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one of your mtended works, I sus- 
ped t \ on entertain O} ions ratuer sin- 
gular; for if it is lawful to kill tame 
units with whom cue has a sort 
of a quaintance, such as fowls, oren, 
&c. it is sul less repugnat to one’s 
fee.ings to kill wild animals; but 
then io make a pastime of it.—I am 
aware tere is something to be said 
upon this point. On the other hand, 
if example is allowed to be any thing, 
there is nuthing in which all man- 
kind, civilised or savage, have more 
agreed, than in making some sort of 
chace (for fishir ng is of the same 
nature) part of their business or 
amusement. However, I admit it to 
be a very questiouabie subject: at all 
events, it is a very pleasant and health- 
ful exercise. My wound goes on, I 
believe, very well, and no material 
injury is apprehended to the hand; 
but the cure will be tedious, and I 
shall be confined in this town for 
more weeks than I had hoped ever to 
spend days here. 1 am much obliged 
to you jor your inquiries, aud am, 
Sir, Your must obedient servant 
C. J. Fox.” 
The same subject is touched 
upon, with a master’s hand, in some 
succeeding letters, and dropped at 
last ; each party retaining his own 
opinions. 
Mr. Fox assures Mr. W., that if 
Mr. W. would advise him in regard 
to the Greek Poets in general (of 
the second and third order) which 
are best worth readin«, and in what 
editions, Mr. W. would do him a 
preat service. (p- 109.) Aud with 
this request, in the following ietter, 
Mr. W. fully complies, with his 
well-known spirit and ability; and 
Apollonius Rhedius, Aratus, Nican- 
der, Dionysius Periegetes, Oppian, 
Nonuus, and Lycophron, and his 
conunentator Tzetzes, severally pass 
through the » ordeal of his criticism. 
(p. 1 17-121 
Mr. Wakefield, during his impri- 
issued proposals for the 


> 


sonmeiut, 


p vublic ation of a Greek and English 
Lexicon, We shall extract a passage 


from a letter written by Mr. Fox, 
nag the receipt of these proposals. 
(p. 125.) 

I see innumerable ey in an 
English interpretation. My idea with 
regard to a Greek Dictionary was sug- 
gested by a plan of a French Dictio- 
nary, mentioned by Condorcet in his 
Life of Voltaire. It is this: That a 
chronological catalogue should be 
made of all the authors who are cited 
in the cba and that the sense of 
every word should be given, first, from 
the oldest author who has used it: 
and then should follow, in regular 
chronological order, the senses in 
which it was afterwards used by 
more modern authors. Where the 
sense has not been altered, it should 
be observed in this manner: “ @¢, 
a God, Homer: and is used in the 

same manner by the other authors,” 
Thus we should have a history of 
every word, which would certainly 
be very useful; but perhaps it would 
require a greater degree ot labor than 
any one man could perform. 


Ve subjoin the following obser- 


vations on Dictionary-making from 
Mr. Wakefield’s Letters. 

You would cease to wonder at my 
20,000 words, if you saw my Lexicons; 
words good andtrue. You may cease 
also, when I mention that there are 
at least as many words of Nicander 
as that poet has verses, in no com- 
mon Lexicon; two or three hundred 
in Oppian, as many thousand in Non- 
nus; and when I mention further, 
that in a day, one day with another, 
when I am occupied in this work, 

at least add 20 trom my reading, 
for mouths together; some, orginal 
words; the generality, compounds.— 
What think you of 500 solid and 
nervous words on the margin of my 
Johnson, not found in him, from 
Milton only; and perhaps 200 from 
the same source, which Johnson gives, 
but without authority? p. 123. 

Again ; 

No word, properly speaking, can 
have more than two senses; its pri- 
mary picture sense, derived from ex- 
ternal objects and operations: and its 
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secondary and consequential; a rule 
which would make short work, but 
very proper work, with most Diction- 
aries: and reduce Jcuhnson’s strange 


‘ ramifications of meaning into 20 or 


30 shoots, to one wriginad sense, and 
two or three shades of inferential. 
p. 136. 

At the approach of the period of 
Mr. Wakefield's — liberation, — his 
frientils appear to have been very 
solicitous abeut his future occupa- 
tions; and he informs Mr. Fox 
that they had very much urged him 
to give Lectures on the Classics ; 
and that on mature consideration 
of the project, he meaut to make 
the wttempt by beginning with the 
24 Eneid, when he should have 
left Dorchester. Mr. F. warmly 
encourages the design: 

For in proportion, he declares, as 
classical studies are an enjoyment to 
myself, (and they «re certainly a very 
great one), | wish them to be diffused 
as widely as possible. p. 181. 

This project of the Lectures, 
Mr. W. acknowledges to be an im- 
portant event in his future life : 
“My reason,” he says, “ for be- 
ginning my Lectures with the 2d 
Book, was its superior importance 
to the first, and its priority in order 
to the other important books ; 
which to me are, 3. 5. 6. 7. and 8.” 
This omission of the favorite fourth 
excites the surprize of Mr. Fox, 
and gives rise to a critical discus- 
sion of the peculiar and striking 
beauties of the Aneid, which is 
extended to some length, and con- 
ducted with much animation. Mr. 
W's reasons for the omission are 
at least curious. 

My Le.tures (Mr. W. resumes in a 
subsequent Letter) are, with me, an 
vbject of great importance : for with- 
out the assistance of this project, all 
my schemes of future editions must 
be protracted, under the present con- 
ditions of this country,—the mon- 


strous price of printing in the dead 
languages, and the enormous rise on 
paper, such as to be doubled since 
my sepulture in this delectable abode. 
Should this attempt on Virgil meet 
with tolerable countenance, I had 
meditated a similar experiment on a 
Greek poet, in the winter. 

A thought comes into my head, 
which I do not recollect to have im- 
parted to you before. A very imper- 
fect notion is entertained in general 
of the copiousness of the Latin lan- 
guave, by those who confine them- 
selves to what are styled the Augustan 
writers. The old Comedians and 
‘Tragedians, with Ennius and Luci- 
lius, were the great repositories of 
learned and vigorous expression: and 
their language, with the diction of 
Lucretius and Virgil, is, to a certainty, 
largely preserved to us in some wri- 
ters, little read, but to me, I own, 
the sources of much amusemert, and 
more information: several of them, 
at the same time, characterised by a 
truly masculine and original elo- 
quence; Tertullian, Arnobius, Apu- 
leius, A. Geilius, and Ammianus 
Marceilinus. Their words are usually 
ma:ked in Dictionaries, as inelegant 
and of suspicious authority; when 
they are, in reality, the most genuine 
renains of pure Roman composition. 
I have ever regarded the loss of the 
old Roman poets, particularly Ennius 
and Lucilius, from the light which 
they would have thrown on the for- 
mation of the Latin language, and its 
derivation from the Molian Greek, as 
the severest calamity ever sustained 
by philological learning. p. 204. 

All the literary projects of Mr, 
Wakefield remain unexecuted. He 
survived his imprisonment only a 
few months; he obtamed his liberty 
on the last day of May, and died 
on the 9th of September, 1801. 

A circumstance so honorable to 
both parties as the following, must 
not be omitted: —A gentleman, 
whose name is concealed, formerly 
a pupil of Mr. Wakefield, remitted 
to his instructor, when confined in 
Dorchester Gaol, the sum of 1000l. 
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KING SOLOMON’S 
PORTRAITURE OF OLD AGE. 
Being an explanation, &c. of Eccles. 
xi, 1—7. 

With preliminary ooservations, 

(on Anatomy ; personal identity, &c.) 
And the Physiological principles of 
Loneevity. 

(Including rules of health for the Army and 
Navy.) 

BY SAMUEL KITTLE, 








« Strange! thot a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” WATTS. 


FDINBURGH: 
12mo. 1813. pp. 130. pr. 1s. 6d. 


The Preliminary Observations 
are necessary, the author observes, 
in order to understand the Wise 
man's description of the decay, 
which in old age takes place in the 
human body. These we shall pass 
over, and proceed to notice King 
Solomon’s Portraiture of Old age. 

The passage alluded to is as 
follows 


Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no plea- 
sure in them ; while the sun, or the 
light, or the moon, or the stars, be 
not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain: in the day when the 
keepers of the bouse shall tremble, 
and the strong men shall bow them- 
selves, and the grinders cease because 
thev are few, and those that look out 
of the windows be darkened; and the 
doors shall be shut in the sireets, 
when the sound of the grinding is 
low ; and he shall rise up at the voice 
of the bird ; and all the daughters of 
music shall be brought low: Also 
when they shall be afraid of that which 
is high, and fears shall be in the way, 
and the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
and desire shall fail; because man 
goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets; Or 
ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl] be broken, or the pitcher 





be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel bruken at the cistern: Then 
shall the dust return to the earti as it 
was; aud the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it. p. 39. 


Mr. Kittle conceives from Ch. xi. 
9. 10. that Solomon is not simply 


Giving a description of the infirmi- 
ties of oid age; but also warning the 
young peop sle of his day against licen- 
tious practices, which would, according 
to the order of God’s providence, 
bring those inconveniences upon them 
premature ly, and make them an intol- 
erable burden, that they could not 
sustain. It is from the consideration 

of Solomon's design to promote the 


temperance and piety of the youth of 


his day, by means of the portraiture 
he presented them with, that makes 
me consider his descriptton to consist 
of Four grand heads of division: for 
after representing old age, v. 1. in ge- 
neral, as an unc omfortable season, he 


proceeds to particularize the causes of 


this uneasiness. 

First, From the failure of the wren- 
TaL powers, V. 2. 

Secondly, The increasing debility of 
the different members of the body, v 
3, 4. 

Thirdly, A general decay of thie 
whole systew, v. 4, 5. 

Fourthly, The entire cessation of the 
virat principles; v.6. p. 42. 


The author separately considers 
each member of the text, and ap- 
plies it to the various infirmities, 
mental and corporal, incidental to 
advanced years. 

We give one short specimen. 

2. All the daughters of music shall be 
brought low. The aged person is not 
able, on account of want of breath, 
defect in the glettis, and loss of teeth, 
to beguile his hours with song, and 
from decays in the organs of hearing, 
he is no longer capable of being 
soothed by the harmonious airs of 
others ; tor, like old Barziliai, he 
says, “can I hear any more the voice 
of singing-men and singing-women !” 
The auditory nerve suffers in aged 
persons considerable compression from 
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dilated vessels, and ossifications, s0 
that it is no longer able to transmit 
the sensatiun of delicate vibrations of 
the air to the mind, The aged are 
also liable to be distressed with many 
false impressions of hissings, mur- 
murings, buzzings &c. which arise 
from various causes, many of which 
appear to be internai. Thus, the sen- 
sations of beating in the ears some- 
times proceed from the pulsations of 
arteries, either in contiguity with the 
acoustic nerve, or affecting it through 
the intervention of the bones of the 
ctanium. (Dr. J. 269) p. 59. 

The Physiological Principles of 
longevity or rules for preserving 
health, and laying a rational found- 
ation for the hope of long life, form 
the third part of this little volume; 
as Mr. K. thinks they have “‘ a ten- 
dency to promote the design which 
Solomon had in view, of teaching 
temperance, prudence, and piety 
as a means of preserving the being, 
and promoting the well-being, of 
the respective members of civil 
society.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS; 

A Sermon, preached at the Chapel 
in Essex Street, March 10, 1815S. 
BEING THE DAY APPOINTED 

GENERAL FAST. 
BY THOMAS BELSHAM. 


FOR A 


Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 


VIRGIL, 


LONDON : Johnson, pp. 40. Svo. 
pr. 2s. 

Mr. Belsham commences his 
discourse on the Catholic Question 
with congratulating himself and 
his hearers, on the mighty advance- 
ment of intelligence, Charity, and 
Toleration. He proudly exults in 
the triumph of liberality and good- 
ness, which has ensured to every 
sect--his own excepted—the ge- 
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nial protection of beneficent laws— 
and he indulges lofty auticipations 
of their gentle, but irresistible 
progress. He speaks of the bap- 
piness of the man who is heaven's 
coadjutor in the glorious cause of 
humanity — to deserve success, is 
with him to command it ; for if his 
hopes are for the present blighted, 
he rests contented in the firm assur- 
ance that posterity will reap the 
luxuriant harvest, he has _ been 
laboriously sowing: when he is 
reposing in the tomb, perhaps in a 
temporary obscurity — But if he 
behold the fruit already ripening 
around him, his happiness is the 
most exquisite, the most heavenly 
he can ever enjoy—it is a delight 
unspeakable and full of glory, 
which assimilates him to the Al- 
mighty Father of Mercies. 

In favor of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Mr. B. contends that the 
degradation which it is the wish 
of the friends of humanity to re- 
move, is the most galling persecu- 
tion to a free-born and aspiring 
spirit—he briefly replies to the ob- 
jections of the Anti-Romanists— 
while he vindicates the character and 
honors of his afflicted sovereign in 
his conscientious refusal of Catho- 
lic petitions. On the subject of 
**Danger to the Church,” we find 
the followiug remarks, which we 
present to the reader as a speci- 
men. 


The safety,of the established com- 
munion depends, in a considerable 
degree, upon the division of the non- 
conformist interest. No sect, single- 
handed, is equal to cope with the 
national church, though all united 
might, if that were their object, 
accomplish her downfal. 

But so discordant are they in prin- 
ciple, and so hostile to each other 
in doctrine and in spirit, that nothing 
can possibly unite them, nothing can 
induce them to act in concert, but 
some great, common, and oppressive 
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grievance. Such is the universal 
denial of their proper share of poli- 
tical influence; laying the whole body 
indiscriminately under one general 
sentence of degradation and disgrace. 

Remove this single impediment, 
efface this general stigma, grant the 
noneonformists their birthright, as 
the natives of a free country, their 
eligibility to political office and pow- 
er, and the bond of union is burst 
asunder. A mutual repulsion imme- 
diately takes place. And the mass, 
which, in a state of compression and 
confinement, threatened an explosion 
which might endanger the constitu- 
tion both of church and state, when 
thus set at liberty, evaporates into 
air, and becomes perfectly impotent 
and harmless. 

Had revolutionary France been 
left to herself, she would have been 
torn to pieces by contending factions, 
and France would for many years 
have been blotted out of the map 
of Rurope. But the impolitic com- 
bination of the surrounding states to 
crush the nascent republic, compelled 
the contending parties to suspend 
their domestic broils, and to concen- 
trate their united force to resist in 
mass the common enemy. The sad 
consequences of this compulsory 
union are deeply felt by prostrate 
Europe to the present hour; and will 
be recollected with horror for cen- 
turies to come. 

On the whole, Mr. B. thinks 
that to remove ail distinctions for 
religious sentiment would be alike 
for the honor and interest of Bri- 
tain, of Christianity, and of the 
human race—and this he fondly 
and confidently anticipates. 








THE BROTHERS IN HIGH LIFE; 
oR, 
THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 
A Novel in 2 Volumes. 
BY MRS. D. JOHNSON, 
London, Kearsley, 1813. 





THE story begins with an ac- 
count of the cruel seclusion of a 





beautiful young lady by her papa, 
who never suffers her to stir beyond 
the walls of his garden; that our 
readers may judge of the effect of 
this “ mode of training,” we tran- 
scribe a passage that forms the 
hinge on which all the events of 
the story turn. We must premise 
that the fair prisoner, Eliza, is sup- 
posed to have jast escaped, alone, 
from her allotted bounds : 


Her attention, which till now had 
been so intent on beholding the beau- 
tiful objects presented to her view, 
was at this moment attracted by one 
no less charming, but of far more 
dangerous quality. 

Ah! why should I term, what the 
Lord formed with so much care and 
delight, of a dangerous quality! him, 
whom Milton asserts, ate the apple 
out of extreme fondness! that form 
which the female should look to for 
protection, is by her to be shunned, 
viewed as an object of terror and of 
dread. [ll return for the anxiety of 
his Creator! 

Ah! my fair readers, you are at no 
loss. You imagine.—You guess, 

Nay, you perhaps may have seen 
such an object as I allude to, and in 
the very same attitude, without feel- 
ing any great surprise ; Not so, Eliza : 
her beauteous eyes had never (till 
now) beheld a charming youth, adorn- 
ed with every possible grace, kneeling 
at her feet; admiration expressed in 
every feature of his animated counte- 
nance, while gazing on her unadorned 
charms; and thus seducingly address- 
ing her: My sorrow, fair one, said he, 
oft disturbs my repose, and causes me 
to wander: but ne in the name of 
Heaven, could occasion such angelic 
beauty as yours to venture forth at 
so early an hour alone, and unpro- 
tected? 

The various and contending emo- 
tions at that moment struggling in 
Eliza’s bosom, together with the fear 
of being discovered, became too power- 
ful for her gentle spirit; a sudden 
paleness overspread her lovely fea- 
tures, and she was, unknowingly, sink- 
ing to the earth. 
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Defence of Mr. Barker against the Strictures of the “G ENTLEMAN 's 
Macazinet,” on his “ CuassicaL RECREATIONS. 


i a 


( Concluded.) 


“ C. 31. Plurimis Cattorum placet hic habitus: jamque eanent insignes, et 
hostibus simul suisque monstrati—Various as unsatisfactory have been the 
conjectures of the learned on this passage: Brotier proposed namque canent, the 
simplicity of which Mr. Barker extols and receives for what reason we know 
not: Gronovius reads jamgue canent insignibus his, hostibus, etc. which is 
beyond the level of our capacity: Heinsius, most horribly, jamgue cani, ut 
insignes: silence best describes the other readings: Mr. Barker has entirely 
shirked the difficulty by giving us a dissertation on verbal critics: hence we 
may conclude that he could not construe the passage : he will do well, therefore, 
to sit down by the waters of the Cam in sackcloth and ashes, which, he very 
facetiously informs his readers, he is in the habit of doing, till he can discover 
a way to untie the knot in a better manner: we have no hesitation in declaring 
the passage to be corrupt, and we have some confidence therefore in layin 
before our readers, and Mr. Barker, the following emerdation of it, Fortissi- 
mus quisque ferreum insuper annuluwn (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum 
gestat, donee se cede hostis absoloat. Plurinis Catiorum hic placet habitus: neque 
carent insigni, et hostibus simul suisgue monstrati: we ground our pretensions for 
this correction from [it should be upon] the following sentence, which we have 
lately met with, Quos Pardi generavere, semper insigni hoc carent.” 


For the opinions of Brotier, Gronovius,and Heinsius upon this passage, 
J. H. M. was indebted to my Note, as the reader will see by quoting it 
entire : 

Brotier has this note upon this passage, which has long been a thorn in the 
side of commentators: ‘ Mallet Gronovius, jamque canent insignibus his, hosti- 
bus, Se, Ernestus, itaque canent insignes, &c. Heinsius, jamque cani, ut insig- 
nes, &c : quod licet probaverit Grevius, nihil mutaverim : si quid mutandum, 
potius legerem, namque canent, §c.’ In Oberlin’s Tacitus we find these addi- 
tional notes: ‘ Bip. conjiciunt jamque calent monstrari, i, e. vehementer 
optant, ut ap. Stat. Theb. 1v. 261. 


Tubas audire calens. 


Ed. Rhag. habet—cavent—monstrari.’ 

The reading of Brotier namgue canent is so simple, that I am surprised that it 
should not have occurred to other critics. But verbal critics are often more 
anxious to display their own ingenuity, than to improve their author, and we 
need not to be surprised that men should generally wish rather to raise children 
of their own, than to foster the children of other parents. What strengthens 
the conjecture of Brotier is, that Gesner observes, in his Thesaurus, that nam 
and jam are often confeuaded in the manuscripts: ‘ Nam permiscetur in 
MSS, sepe cum jam.” 





But let us examine the passage more severely: 


“ Conjiciebam, Jamque canent insignibus his hostibus simul suisque monstrati : 
et sunt, inquit, jam cruda senectute quidam canescentes Ais insignibus, nempe 
squalore crintum et annulu ferreo ex voto tali sumptis, conspecti ac notabiles 
tam suis quam hostibus; non enim tantum eam adolescentium disciplinam esse 
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significat, sed et provectioris etatis, quoties scilicet hostis exoriri visus, et 
bellum exspectatur; aut etiam quoties libuit sumere superbiam meritis 
uesitam aut fiduciam ostentare.” Gronovius. “ Sensum commodum 

ropoviana emendatio facit, sed auribus meis durum est insignibus his 
hostibus: vide an mollius sit itaqgue canent insignes et host. i. e. et ita, hoc 
squalore, hoc gris habitu, insignes ad canitiem manent, etiam canentes videre 
licet: sequentia expliccnt +3 insignes: possis etiam insuper conjicere manent, 
quod tamen necessarium non puto: itague et jamque confundi in libris docet 
Drakenb. ad Livium 7,10. Heinsius Ep. ad Grev. 1. 4. p. 164. Coll. Burm. 
Jamque cani (i. e. canuntur) ut insignes, et—monstrari, quod probat Greevius p. 
170., non ego.” Ernesti. “ Locus vexatissimus, scribo, Jamgue cani ut insig- 
nes, et hostibus simul suisque monstrari: insignis hosti H. 3. 17 ut insignes, sio 
Ann. 4, 34. de T. Livio, Scipionem Afranium, Cassium, Brutum, nusquam latrones 
et parricidas, sepe, ut insignes viros, nominat, p. 70. complexus, ut prescins pericu- 
lorum, sic ibi lego: cantabant autem preelium ineuntes Germani, supra c. 2, 
ubi plura ad rem: de Batavis H. 4. 18. add. H. 5.15. Ann. 1.65. Praliis ambia 
guus, bello non victus, caniturque adhuc barbaras apud gentes: sic illa capienda 
sunt ex h. |. cf. dun. 4.47. H. 2.22. Liv. 5.37. ete.” Nic. Heinsius. ‘ Mallet 
Ernestus ttuque canent,” Lallemand’s Tacitus V. 11. p. 450. “ Distinguendum 
Plurimis Caitorum hic placet habitus. Jamque canent insignes: de habitu 
plurium dixit, nunc et de paucorum insigniumque subjicit: suspecta tamen 
mihi vox jamgue, que nullo modo exprimit habitum insignium illum Cattorum : 
canent, igitur, insignes : an capite tantum et cristis? an toto corpore? Plutarchus 
in Mario de Cimbris an Teutonis, Kpavn iv deacutve Onplwy poSepiv yarpract nal 
Kporopcai; idsoresprore Exovres Emcspdrnevos Apors mrepwreig sig Uos ipaivovro panGovc: non 
ausim tamen legere apud Tacitum, Casside canent insignes.” Colerus. “ Lectio 
hec vulgata, quam omnes scripti et editi agnoscunt, laborare visa editoribus ; 
neque tamen in melius a quoquam recta: Lipsius in notis primis inquit, De+ 
pravationem video, medicinam acutioribus delego; in posterioribus preterit locum 
silentio: Heinsius quidem in Ep. ad Grev. T. tv. Coll. Burm, p. 164. tentabat, 
Jamque cani, ut insignes, et hostibus s. s. monstrari: probat Grevius 1. c. p. 170., 
Ernestius vero spernit, qui ipse velit, iague (h. e. hoe squalore, hoc oris habitu) 
canent insignes h. s. s. monstrati: sed nobis insignes videntur maxime dici ob id 
quod anulum ferreum votivum sumserant: in mentem nobis venit jamque 
calent insignes monstrari, q. d. jamque h, e. gn sagen insignes se fecere, calent 
cupidine laudis; ac Statius Theb. 1v. 261, verbum ca/ens conjungit infinitivo, 
Arma, tubas audire calens etc. : sed nihil audeamus, ac feramus vulgatam, sic ut 
jam fere canentes s. senescentes tali voto obligatos mansisse credamus, donec, 
quod mox subdit, ersanguis senectus jam dure virtuti impares facerct.” Crollius, 
curante Extero. “In eo—prorsus cum Antonio facio quod inde a Plurimis 
Cattorum usque ad finem Auctor ad eos redeat, quos antea memoraverat barba 
et crinibus submissis incedere, donec hostem trucidaverint; nam primum 
Tac. sepe post parvam digressionem eo revertitur, unde exorsus est, (quod 
consilium interdum indicat particula ergo aut alia,) deinde haud dubie alia ab 
auctore lecta fuissent verha, nisi ad barbam et crines referri ea voluisset, canent 
enim, quamquam bene scio de senectute omnino dici, tamen hic ad depingen- 
dum quasi illum habitum eo usum esse auctorem opinor,—retinent occiso etiam 
hoste submissos crines, usque duin insigniti iis canescant: hac de caussa nec 
manent Ernestii, nec calent Bipontini, nedum cavent admodum potuit placere : 
apparet simul, Lipsii conjecturam de mutando insignes in insignibus interpunc- 
tione deleta certe non necessariam fuisse ; insignis enim est, qui aliqua re pre 
ceteris eminet, ut insignis dedecore Ann. III. 65.” C. A. G. Emmerling’s Com- 
mentatio de Locis nonnullis in Taciti Germania, Lipsiz 1808. p. 23. 


For my own part, | agree with Emmerling in the propriety of retaining 
canent, but he is silent about the necessity, or use of jamque before canent, 
which might well puzzle Colerus, as it has done Ernesti and Brotier. 
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Now I read, with Brotier, namque in the place of jamque, and whoever is 
conversant with MSS. knows the perpetual confusion, which occurs of 
jam and nam. J.H.M. says that “1 extol and receive” this conjecture 
as simple, “‘ for what reason he knows not.” Why, to be sure, because 
this alteration is sufticient to restore sense to a passage, which all 
acknowledge to be corrupt. J. H.M. adds impertinently and flippantly 
enough: “ Mr. Barker has entirely shirked the difficulty by giving usa 
dissertation on verbal crities: hence we may conclude that he could not 
construe the passage.” ‘Thisis, like the conclusion of Johnson’s Rasselas, 
“a eonclusion, in which’ nothing is concluded,” and I would advise 
J.H.M. to be more careful for the future how he uses this language. 
For the substitution of namgue for jamgue restores, as I have said 
above, sense to the passage, which I construe thus “ This dress 
is so pleasing in the’ eyes of the Catti, that the greater part of them wear 
it; for it serves them as a sort of distinction for the better portion of 
their lives, aud marks them out at once as the terror of their public enemies, 
and the pride of their own countrymen.” I should be glad to be informed 
from what Author J. H. M. has taken the sentence, “ from” which “ he 
grounds his pretensions for his correction,” negue carent insigni. I 
suppose that his memory is as accurate here, as it was in the case of 
plagiarism—* he lias met with the sentence,” but knows not where. 





“ C.37. Ne Parthi quidem sapius admonuere—We expected to have found 

ir. Barker expatiating on his favorite ne quidem, which he confidently asserted 
in his Notes on Cicero to be merely nec quidem: the above passage from Taci- 
tus does not much indicate the truth of his argument; for we are sure that 
none of the best MSS, have nec quidem: no one instance has yet been produced 
by Mr. Barker, where nec guidem occurs, in support of his position: Mr. Barker, 
we are aware, has brought forward several examples, where ne quidem occurs 
with some word placed between them, as in the above passage trom Tacitus ; 
and in one of these examples he says, the best MSS. have nec guidem: this, 
however, to say the best of it, is specious; and till we can have more genuine 
and more authoritative instances, Mr. Barker will excuse us for still persevering 
in our inclination to think that he is wrong.” 


In the first place, 1 beg leave to observe that, however sanctioned by 
the use, and however supported by the authority, of some writers, it is 
certainly incorrect language to say—He expected to have found, for it goes 
to imply that a man has found that, which he only expects to find. 
The same inaccuracy may be found in Professor Monk's Letter to Dr. 
Butler, where, if I remember rightly, occur these words—J had intended 
to have written, which implies that he has already done that, which he 
only infended to do. In the next place, as to ne quidem, “ Mr. Barker 
did confidently assert in his Notes on Cicero,” has asserted elsewhere, and 
does assert here again that me quidem is the same as nec quidem. No 
Grammarian has yet attempted to account for the origin of ne guidem in 
the sense of not even, but Priscian and Basil Faber, who had, as I have 
observed in the Classical Journal No. x11. p. 176, fallen into the same 
hypothesis, though the fact was, at the time when I was writing my Notes 
upon these two tracts of Cicero, unknown to me. My hypothesis does 
satisfactorily account for such a use of the words ne quidem, and those, 
who disapprove of it, may find it much easier to subvert my hypothesis, 
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than to invent a new one, anda better. But it rests upon more evidence 
than J. H. M, seems to admit; for the fact is that, as critics had taken it 
into their head that, wherever nec quidem occurs in any passage, it ought 
to be changed to ne quidem, they have scarcely left a single sentence, 
which they have not made to conform to this their own notion: I have cited 
indisputable proofs of this propensity to change nec quidem into ne quidem 
in the Classical Journal No. x11. p. 177., and I had in a former number 
cited other instances. But notwithstanding, | have produced some un- 
touched passages, where nec quidem does occur in the sense of not even, 
and my most learned, sensible, aud ingenious friend, Mr. Kidd, who is a 
real Scholar, and who is well versed iv the orthography of MSS., has 
ured me that in one excellent MS. of a Classical Author (unfortunately 
have forgotten which) nee guidem uniformly occurs in the place of, and 
in the sense of, ne quidem. Have I not also shown by indisputable ex- 
amples that nec often signifies by itself what ne quidem signifies, not even ? 
Does not this fact furnish an irrefragable support to my hypothesis? I beg 
leave to recommend to J. H. M. to read in the Classical Journal No. x11. 
p- 175-8. the passage, to which I have referred above, and he will there 
see more learning, and more argument adduced to defend my hypothesis 
than he is, or ever will be able to advance against it. “ Mr. Barker will” 
never “‘ excuse him for still persevering in his inclination to think that 
he is wrong,” without being able to prove it. Every day serves to 
confirm me in the truth of my hypothesis, and to multiply the examples, 
where nec-quidem occurs in the’ MSS., and not ne-guidem, as in the fol- 
lowing passage of Suetonius : 


“ Pergit—Saresberiensis (MS.), Ut cuidam interroganti, ne quis intus esset 
eum Cesare, non absurde sibi responsum sit a Metello,, NEC musca QUIDEM :— 
ex Suetonio restituendum ne musca quidem ; nunquam enim sequente guidem 
Latini dixerunt nec, sed ne: cf. patrem meum ad Plin. Paneg. 3. 5. et 22. 4. vel 
tantum nec, a misso guidem: Not. ad Livium xxxt. 22.: emendandus hine 
Ambrosius Officior. 1.1. Quod ne ipsum quidem mihi adeidit : Codex meus habet, 
quod nec ipsum mihi adcidit: legendum censeo, guod nec ipsum mihi adcidit.” 
Arntzenii Miscellanea c. v1. p. 59. Trajectiad Rhenum 1765. Again in p. 162. : 
“ L. 1. § 7. de Injur.—deinde Codex, Non tantum injurias—consegui non posse, 
quecumgue fiunt ipsis, sed NEC eas QUIDEM: male autem Cod. nec eas, ut 
superius jai ostendi.” 


Here I drop the subject for the present. 


“C. 42. Quatenus Danubio pergitur—Some MSS. read peragitur ; Lipsius, 
preteritur ; the Bipontine om protegitur ; Ernesti proposes porrigitur, 
which, if we saw any need of changing pergitur, we would willingly embrace: 
why not, however, keep as long as we can to those readings we have, than ‘ fly 
to others which we know not of” Mr. Barker, as usual, is soaring in the regions 
of pt and proposes an outrageous alteration of the text by reading pre~ 
tencitur. 


Mr. Barker does not so often “soar in the regions of novelty,” as 
J.H.M. seems to think: in the remarks upon my edition of Cicero’s 
Two Tracts, J. H. M. talks about “ my usual mania for mnovation,” 
which, as I have said in my reply, is so excessive, that I greatly fear that 
I have attempted it about six times in the course of my notes. As to my 
conjecture of pratenditur, surely it is no “ outrageous alteration” of pra- 
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tezitur, which Lipsius is disposed to introduce into the text, and which 
Cluverius has adopted. But, since we are at leisure, let us examine the 
point, aided by ail the evidence which we can collect : 


“ Scriptus liber peragitur, male ; quidam pergitur, nec id tam probe.” Lipsius 
“Hac librorum vett. lectio, que mihi magis probatur, quam recenter substituta 
preteritur; nam Danutio pergere idem videtur, quod secus Danubium per- 
gere.” Pichena, “ Peragilur etiam MSS. Bamberg. Turic. Cod. Kapp. El. 
Spir. ast pergitur Puteoi. seqq. ante Lipsium, qui unde hauserit preeritur, 
nescio: pergitur restituit Pichena: quid, si pergitur est natum e porgitur, quod 
per compendium poeticum erat pro purrigi/ur ¢ id magis conveunit !ectioni veteri 
peragitur.” Ernesti.“ Pergitur—ita Puteolanus, Pichena, et recentiores, in MSS. 
Bamberg. Turic. Cod. Kapp. et Ed. Spirensi peregitur: Lipsius emendavit pre- 
textlur.” Brotier. “ Preteritur recepit et Cluver. peragitur Ed. Rom. et Nor. 
Bip. verisimili conjectura prolegitur, ut A. 15. 43. Porticibus, que frontem insu- 
larum protegerent.” Oberlin. “ Perrigatur, vel tergitur putabam olim, nunc 
magis arridet, quod e MSS. proferunt, Danubio peragitur, de quo verbo copiose 
in Adversariis,” Nic. Heinsius. “ Scriptus liber Bambergensis Danubio per- 
agitur, reliqui etiam pergitur : mihi eleganter dictum, terre aut regionis partem 
flumine peragi, licet secus videatur ductiss. Lipsio; et aperte innuit Tacitus 
frontem Germanice terre, quatenus Danubio alluitur terminaturque: ipsam 
abstrusiorem verbi significationem nctavit etiam vet. Gloss. Peragit, tépasoi.” 
Colerus. “ Protegitur etc. ita cum Bipontino editore ex conjectura posuit 
Oberlinus, quum antea peragitur, porrigitur, pretexitur, legeretur: Ac negari 
nequit, harum lectiouum alias non bene strui posse, alias librorum scriptorum 
auctoritate non satis confirmari: (Privris generis est porrigitur et peragitur, que 
si ad Germaniain refeias, saltem, secundum Danubium postulant, sin imperson- 
aliter dicta sumas, ne commodum quidem sensum efficiunt: Pretexitur autem, 
quamvis Nostro alibi in tali conjunctione familiare, sic pretext Frisii Rheno, 
i. e. cingi dicuntur c. 34., non nisi Lipsti ingenio debemus): verum idem 
codicum defectus etiam premit Oberlini protegitur (Male ad lectionem suam 
commendandam usus est, ut equidem opinor, vir doctiss. loco ex Ann, xv. 43.; 
ibi enim protegere idem esse atque eminere, protendi ex parte ediwm adversa in 
vicum nemo non videt, qui significatus quomodo hic in fiuvio obtineri possit, 
non apparet: Esset potius, decken, schiszen: Schluterus in versione Nostri 
libelli item typis exscribi jussit profegitur, vertitque locum, So weit es durch die 
Donau geschieden wird, quod an insit verbis jure poterit dubitari): itaque eo 
magis lectionem tan sm puto, quam Puteolanus, sequutique ante Lipsium 
editores jam exhibuerunt, pergitur, quo facilius intelligitur, ex hac vocé per 
compendium scripta primum porgitur, tum porrigitur, et alia manare tanquam 
ex funte potuisse. (Propterea etiam parum cure unde Puteol. lectionem suam 
petierit; nam potuit mature vitium tn libros scriptos irrepere, tam facile com- 
missu, ubi notarum usus frequens est et ubique obvius, presertim quum omnes, 
qui quidem nobis supersunt, libri, ad unum fere exemplum exarati videantur, 

wt, ~ re monuit Ernesti in Pref. ad Tac. Opp. p. xxvii. Ed. Oberl. Quamquam 
illum editorem caute et accurate in textu constituendo plerumque versatum, et 
sicubi ingenio indulsisse visus fuerit, pestea collatione codd. instituta a temeri- 
tatis suspicione plerumque liberatum, idem te-tatur Ernesti p. 36, +q.): huic 
opinion id videtur favere, quod ita verba auctoris consiliv c. 41. indicate, ut, 
quomodo ante Rkenum, nunc Danubium sequar, optime conveniunt, nimirum nihil 
aliud significant, nisi hoc, Quatenus guis Danubinm sequitur, sofern man auf 
der Donau fortgeht.”. C. A. G. Emmerling’s Commentatio de Locis nonnullis in 
Taciti Germania, Lipsix, 1808. p. 29. 

Tacitus’s words are, Eague Germanie veiut frons est, quatenus Danu- 
bio pergitur. Now it is clear that Tacitus intended to say, that “ these 
nations form the front of Germany, taking the course of the Danube as 
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the boundary, and this river as the side, from which we are to reckon, 
because he bad in the previous chapter. said, agreeably to the remark of 
Emmerling, ut guo modo paullo ante Rhenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar : 
the words guatenus Danubio pergitur clearly refer to the word frons 
in the preceding clause, the propriety of which word frons they were 
meant to prove. But the word pergitur does not express this meaning, 
it does not justify the use of frens. We must then reject it, and seek for 
some one, which does. The same objection lies against.peragitur and 
perrizatur. Hence then we must read either porrigitur, or protegitur, 
© pretexitur, or pretenditur, because they en/y will give the meaning 
of Tacitus. In favor of my own conjecture, pretenditur, 1 can cite Hist. 
it. 14. FRONTE minaci PRETENDITUR classis litori, Ann. 11. 55. 
Pratenta late gens provinciis nostris, Hist. 11.6. Quicguid cestrorum 
pretenditur Armeniis: Hence then we see what little reason J. H.M. 
had to assault this plausible conjecture in such “ outrageous” terms. As 
to the prateritur of Lipsius, we have in the G. 42. Nationes usque ad 
oceanum Rheno prateruntur. As to the porrigitur of Ernesti, we 
have in c. 41. Et hae quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora Germania por- 
rigitur, and in Ana. uu. 50. Porrigitur Armenia penitus ad Medos. As 
to the profegitur of the Bipontine editor, and of Oberlin, we have in Ann. 
xv. 43. Porticibus, que frontem insularum PROTEG ERENT: though 
it were true that profegere here means, as Emmerling (quoted above) sug- 
gests, eminere, protendi ex parte edium adversa in vicum, yet it is still of 
importance, as it vindicates the use of profegere with frons, upon which 
the whole question ought to have been made to turn. J. H.M. may take 
which he pleases of the four conjectures. 

“CC. 46. Sordes omnium ac torpor: procerum connubiis mixtis, nonnihil in Sare 
matarum habitum fadantur. ‘ Rhenanus conjicit caterum connubiis- miatis, quod 
et mihi placet ; quare enim inter proceres tantum connubia fingamus? connubia 
mixta forent promiscua; sed quis ita locutus est? legendum potius mirti, ut 
Colerus voluit,’ says Ernesti ingeniously: Mr. Barker follows Brotier (fortisque 
Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus ), and, afier a short, though, we think, unsuccessful 
explanation, says modestly: ‘ This is the meaning of ‘Tacitus, and thus T have 
answered from the mouth of Tacitus himself, the fippant question of Ernesti, 
Quare inter proceres tantum cornubia fingamus? flippancy is a strong word, 
especially where the charge of it has not been made out, as in the case before 
ts.” 

“Mr. Barker” only so far “ follows Brotier,” as to adept his puncta- 
ation; but he reads not mivtis, as Brotier does, but mili, with Colerus 
and Ernesti. That Brotier’s explanation of the passage is correct, ( Peu- 
cinorum proceres connubia miscebant cum Sarmatis, et in Sarmaterum 
habitum moresque feedabantur ) he admits, but he denies that his own illus- 
tration of this explanation is to be found in Brotier, as J. He M. insinu- 
ates. 1 shall, however, add the whole of my note: 

* Rhenanus conjicit ceterwn connubiis mixtis, qued et mihi placet ; quare enim 
inter proceres tantum conuubta fingamus? Connubia mixta torent promiscua: 
sed quis ita locutus est? Legendum potins mér/i, ut Colerus voluit,” Ernesti. 
“ Procerum tuentur Pichena, ct Conringius, sed male sejungunt a precedente 
ibus: restituo locum fere ut Bipont.: Torpor procerum opponitur sorditus 
omnium: ita jam Acidalins: ut legas mirti cum Colero, et a:iis non opus: sen- 
sus idem,” Oberlin’s Tucitus. “ Ego ita exponerem :. sordes omniwn ac torpor 
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vaixtis (i.e. qui mixti fuere) procerwm connubiis (i.e. per connubia procerum).” 
Kappe’s edition of Longolius’s Manuscript, and Notes. That the punctuation, 
which I have given above, from Brotier’s edition, is the only one, which gives 
the meaning of Tacitus, is, [ think, evident from c. xvirt. where he expressly 
tells to us that, though the Germans were gencra!ly content each with one 
wife, yet some noblemen were polygamists from political necessity, because 
their alliance was courted by different fiunilies, (singeu/is uxroribus contenti sunt ; 
exceptis admodum paucis, qui xon libidine, sed ob nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis ambi- 
untur). ‘This ts the meaning of Tacitus; and thus I have answered from the 
mouth of Tacitus him-elf, the dippant question of Ernesti, ‘Quare inter pro- 
ceres tantum connubia fingamus ¢’ Buta difficulty still remains in the expression 
connubiis mivtis, which Ernesti thinks would signify promiscuous concubinage. 
I suspec: that neither ‘Tacitus, nor any other classical writer, ever used miscere 
connubia: ‘Vac. in his Germ.c. xxu1. uses jungere affinilates, and de Orat. 
). rc, 9. uses co. jungere connvbia, which is a very different expression: Hence 
I would read here connubiés mixii with Ernesti, and Colerus, This is perfectly 
agreeable to Tacitus’s stvle of expression: he says in the 2d c. of this treatise, 
Germanos indigenas—minimeque, aliarum gentium adventibus et hospitiis miztos : 
Longvlius rightly interprets the words by ‘erterarum gentium connubia non 
petere.” We must not suppose that adventibus and haspitiis here belong to 
mivtos: I have considerable doubts whether such an expression would be 
Latin: adventibus and hospitiis are governed by a preposition understood; and 
the substantive, which belongs to mixtos, is connubéis understood, an ellipse sup- 
plied in the passage, which we are discussing. I would translate the passage 
thus: ‘The Germans are indigenous, and, though they have been frequentt 

visited by other nations, they have intermarried as little as possible with 
foreign blood.’ Tacitus himself, who is always his best commentator, thus 
interprets the passage in c. rv. ‘ [pse eorum opinionibus accedo, qui Germaniz 
populos nullis aliis aliarum gentium connubiis infectos (i. €. mixtos, for inficere 
1s properly a generic term), propriam, et sinceram, et tantum sui similem arbi- 
trantur.’ I may here remark, by the way, that the expression infectos connu- 
biis is very like to the mix/i connubiis, which I would read in the passage, which 
has caused the present ciseussion. Again, in the 2d book of the Histories, 
Tacitus says, “ Mirti necessitudinibus, et propinguitatibus.” Thus Tacitus in 
Annail. lib. 11, ¢. 24. says, “ Mirti artibus, moribus, affinitatibus nostris.” Thus 
Tacitus says in the 20th c. of this treatise, pares validique miscentur sc. connubiis. 
Justin, in the 12th c. of the 12th beok of his History, makes Alexander say to 
his Persian soldiers, “ Se in illorum, non illos in gentis sue morem transisse : 
aflinitatibus connub:orum victos victoribus miscuisse,” an expression analogous 
to this expression of Tacitus. These numerous testimonies are sufficient to 
authorise the chenge, which Colerus has proposed, and Ernesti has approved. 

J.H.M, says that this “short explanation” is “ unsuccessful: ” I 
commend him for his wisdom in not having entered the lists with me by 
proposing another, or by critically examining my own; but I bog leave 
to assure him that I never give any credit whatever to unsupported cen- 
sure, especially when it comes from a Reviewer, whether it concerns my- 
self, or another. It so happens that my interpretation removes all the 
difticulty, and renders superfluous the conjecture of ceterum for proce- 
rum. The importance of my interpretation will be apparent from the 
following note, the last which has appeared upon this disputed passage 
from the pen of any continental critic : 

“ Sordes omnium, etc. fedantur. Hunc locum aliquando ita interpretabantur, 
ut torporem cum sordibus arcte conjunctum ad proceres referrent, atque in ea re 
Germanicie Peucinorum originis testimonium invenirent. Mox tamen a pleris- 
que intellectum est, temere adscribi solis proceribus vitia, quibus tota gens con 
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tacta plerumque perhibeatur. Hine alii textus mutationem circumspicientes in 
caterum mutabant vocabulum procerwm, in quo maxime herebatur (Anton. Alle 
sind schmuzig und fuul, habem ubrigeus, etc.) sed contre Tibrorum auctoritatem. 
Nuperrimi editores expiicandi loci viam, ab Acidalio jam ostensam ingredi 
ceeperunt. Nimirum sordes ad omnes i.e. totam gentem, torporem autem ad 
proceres, s. priueipes civitatis pertinere existimant. Opponuntur ita inter se 
plebs et proceres (Ernesti Coburg. Alle sind schmuzig, die _— trage ). Provo- 
cant, ut sententi sua fidem faciant, ad cap. 15. ubi ea, fortissimus quisgue . . . 
nihil agens etc. ipsi hebent ; amant inerliam de solis principum comitibus dicta 
esse volunt. De quo quamvis ambigi adhuc queat (nam fortissimus guisgue et 
bellicosissimus apud gentem, bellica laude florentem, latissime haud dubie patet, 
et in plures convenit, quam vulgo volunt—ut taceamus, quod de cura interne 
domus senibus, feminis et imbellibus delegata ibi lezitur, in umnes cadere Germas 
nos); tamen nolumus repugnure, si quis in isto loco scriptorem instituti de 
principibus agendi tenaciorem duxerit, quam qui cito ad universa a singulis 
transiisse censeri possit. Verum habemus alia loca eaque satis clara, que nen 
proceres tantum, sed et ewteros inertie uccusent, cf. c. 4. extr. /aboris utque ope- 
rum non eadem patientia, C. 26. non cum ubertaie soli labore contendunt. (. 45. 
Srumenta patientius, quam pro solita Germanorum iaertia laborant. Quid inde 
sequatur, intellectu haud difficile est; nimirum in promtu est, nec so:um tors 
poren, si vel a squulore discesseris, principibus tnbutsse auctorem cogitari 
a. Repudiata igitur utraque, tum que inertes, tum que sordidos simul 
acit Germanorum principes, senten'ia, nuperrmnus nostri libelli editor, Bredow- 
ius in Animadvv. editioni ab ipso adornate subjunctis, voc. procerum cum 
connubiis nectendum existimavit, ita tamen, ut neque ex invenia ab ipso loci 
struendiratione textum exhibuerit, neque omnino, utrum pro genuia habenda 
vox illa, nec ne, certo definire ausus sit. Ac profecto, si post torpor plene inter- 
pungitur, dubiz fidei vox procerwm i. e. primorum civitates, videatur interroganti 
cum Ernestio (edit.) cur inter proceres tantum connubia fingenda sint? In 
tantis, quibus locus premitur, difficuitatrbus, convenientiorem ejus interpretand? 
rationem meditabar, quam etiam ipsum auctoris consilium suppeditare videtur, 
Nimirum is ip eo erat, ut doceret, cur, utris, Germanis an Sarmatis, Peucini, 
Venedi et Fenni adscnbendi essent, nonduim sibi hqueret. Dubie autem erat 
sententia, quod herum in a!us, mm aliis ijlorum similis videbantur. Jam Peu- 
cinos s. Bastarnas se:mone, cultu, sede ac domiciliis ut Germanos agere 
dixerat; sordes izitur omninm ec torpor accuratius definiuat, que de cultu pre- 
cesserant. Post ¢expor, quoniam ad sensum nihil amplivs esideratur, semi- 
plene interpunge, ac, que sequuntur, ut ad declarandum quam diversi essent 
Peucini a Germanis, adjecita accipio. Germanorum autem maxime propria 
supracap. 4. perhibuerat Noster magna corpora, ac de proceritate habitum cor- 
poris pris mcmoratum in primis inteliexerat, inde, quum in nostro loco legatur, 
an habitum Surmaturum feduntur cogitavi, nuin fortassis et hic Tacitus de diver- 
sitate corporis, qua Germanis cederent Peucini propius accedentes ad brevi- 
tatem Sarmatarum, agere voluerit, ( Fadi proprie est deforme, quod forma sua 
nop placet: aiqui rmsticem proceritatem inter forme humane ernamenta 
numeramnus, hive, qui parva sunt statura, quando cum aliis, altitudine eminent- 
ibus, comparantur, bene federi dicuntur: alii fedari i,q. contaminari esse 
vehunt Ernesti, Sie artea noch Ari der Sarmaten aus: at sordes et torpor num 
Virtutes erant? Anton et Schiurer, laden sich mit ihren sitten besudelt, quod 
cubito, an verbis proxime insit) qua in sententia mire confirmatus sum eo ipso 
vocabulo, quod Jvci sollicitandi causam prebuit, scilicet vocabulo procerum. 
(Quod ub? in penultima producitur, sane sensus efficitur, quem probabilem esse 
contendimus, suis verbis aucturem :uljicere voluisse, Bastarnas cultu esse 
similes Germanorum, nun item proceritate corporis spectata, in qua propius 
accederepnt ad humilem Sarmatzrum staturam. Preter hucusque passim 
memorata dua sunt, que de corporis potius quam morum habitu cogitasse 
auctorem cui magna veri specie deceant—unum, quod in sequentibus oppo- 
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nitur, Venedi multum er moribus trarerunt ; alterum, quod connubiis mistis 
(Frustra nobis persuasum it Ernesti editor male dici hic connubiis mixtis. Imo 
mixtum est quod transit in alios redit, sic bella permirta, Hist. 1. 2. que a civibus 
ad exteros, et contra, transibant. Quanquam connubiis mirti, quoniant sepius 
occurrit apud Nostrum ex multis locis Ann. x11. 34. preferendum videtur) 
in habitum Sarmatarum fcedatos Bastarnas dicit. Quis enim nescit, matrimo- 
niis maxime cum aliis gentibus initis mutari priscam et genuinam corporum 
formam. Quemadmodum autem facile fuit ostendere, quenam probabiliter 
fuerit auctoris mens, quod consilivm, ita difficilius est, quomodo verbis, gram- 
matice spectatis insit ille sensus, docere. Dupliciter autem de iis statui potest; 
aut enim plura verba interciderunt, e quibus unum procerum restat, et tunc 
major lacuna hic deprehenditur, quam quz conjiciendo expleri possit, aut, quod 
magis placet, ordo verborum quoquo modo parumper turbatus est, qui fortassis 
antea sic se habuit: procerum habitum connubiis mixtis in Sarmatarum faedantur, 
i. e. quod attinet ad p. h. religuis Germanis communem noanihil i. s. (habitum ) 


fed: In Hinsicht der Korpergrisse sind sie durch Wechselheirather in Etwas zu 


dem kleiner Korperbaue der Sarmater herabgesunker.” C. A. G. Emmerling’s 
Commentatio de locis nonnullis in Taciti Germania, Lipsie, 1808. p. 32. 


Now I have answered the question of Ernesti satisfactorily, and Emmer- 
ling could not answer it. Perhaps [T ought not to have called the ques- 
tion of Ernesti flippant, and 1 am ready to make this concession to 
J. H. M., but what impertinence was it in him to say that “ flippancy is 
a strong word, especially where the charge of it has not been made out, 
as is the case before us,” when he himself has not attempted to overturn 
my reasoning! I am also ready to allow, that “flippancy is a strong 
word, especially were the charge of it has not been made out, as was the 
case,” when he accused me of plagiarism. 


“ C.45. Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut orientis secretis, ubi thura 
balsamague sudantur, ita occidentis insulis, terrisque inesse crediderrm: this pas- 
sage will be better understood by making a joint concern of Murphy’s and 
Mr. Barker’s translation : ‘It is probable, therefore, that, as luxuriant planta- 
tions are in the recesses of the East, where frankincense and balm perspire 
through the pores of trees, so prolific groves are to be found in the islands 
and continents of the west:’ Mr. Barker has omitted the words ubi thura 
balsamagae sudantur in his translation, in which the spirit of the passage _ 
consists: in the course of his note Mr, Barker says, ‘ Murphy, in his usual way, 
has evaded the difficulty;’ why this severe attack on Murphy? does his 
admirable and spirited translation of Tacitus justify it? we are sorry to find 
Mr. Barker appreciating so low the abilities of a man, whose merits in the 
literary world we know not how sufficiently to applaud: we should not quickly 
forgive Mr. Barker for this illiberal censure on Murphy, if we had not witnessed 
the praise, which he has bestowed on him in some parts of his book: to say 
that Murphy was ‘ in the habit of evading difficulties,’ is an attack as harsh, as 
it is unmerited.” 


From the production of my own note it will be seen that the words 
ubi thura balsamaque sudantur, which J. H. M. says that I have omitted 
in my translation, were so omitted, because the object of my note was to 
show that Brotier had mistaken the sense of the passage, as far as relates 
to orientis secretis ; and that Murphy had evaded the difficulty in his 
translation : : 

Brotier says here, Bene accurateque dictum, quia inter secreta habebantur, cole- 
banturque thura ac balsama. He ned evidently mistaken the sense of this 
sage: orientis secretis corresponds to insulis terrisqgue, and must be translated 
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the remote parts, or interior of the East, secretis sc. locis:, thus in c. xt. Et hee 
quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora (sc. loca) Germania porrigitur. Murphy has, 
in his usual way, evaded the difficulty: “It is probable, therefore, that, as the 
Fast has its luxuriant plantations, where balm and frankincense perspire 
through the pores of the trees, so the continents and islands of the West have 
their prolific groves.” I would translate the passage thus: ‘As, therefore, 
luxuriant plantations abound in the recesses of the East, so prolific groves are 
to be found in the islands and continents ef the West,’ or ‘ in the remoter parts 
of the West:’ this is the spirit and scope of the passage: thus Cassiodorus 5. 

“pist. 2. (in a passage, which Lipsius has quoted) says, “ Hoc succinum, quo- 
dam [Quondam, Lipsius] Cornelio scribente, Jegitur in 1NTERIORIBUS INSULIS 
ockant.” Though these are not the words, wiich Tacitus has used, yet they 
convey the precise meaning of the passage. 

As to Murphy, I beg leave to tell J. H. M. that I am probably better 
qualified to judge of Murphy’s translation of Tacitus, than himself, for I 
have read the Germany, the Agricola, two books of the , Histories, and 
four books of the Annals in the original, with Murphy's translation by 
my side, and [ uniformly compared the translation with the originel. 
Is J. H. M. so absurd as to suppose that, because Murphy's translation 
may “ be admirable and spirited,” it is therefore always correct? J. H. M. 
says that he “should not quickly forgive Mr. Barker for this Uliberal 
censure on Murphy, if he had not witnessed the praise, which he has 
bestowed on him in some parts of his book.” Why the occasional praise 
would have induced any other man than J. H. M. to suppose that the 
occasional censure was always well-founded. For my own part, I bave 
very rarely consulted Murphy upon any difficult passage, upon which the 
commentators have not touched, with the requisite satisfaction. 


London, June 7th, 1813. E. H. BARKER. 


P. S. As the review of the Classical Recreations has not been continued 
in the two last Numbers of the Gent. Mag., 1 conclude that it is not in- 
tended to continue it any further. 











HINTS FOR THE RECOVERY He considers this species of diet as 


AND P Titre tt OF unwholesome ; and baving himself 
BEALTH. nearly discontinued the use of flesh 

“ Pat paunches have | pates, and dainty bit : 
™ Mole rich ee an “a banker a the wits.” meat for the last = ete he > 
Shatapenres peals to his own example in sup- 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. port of his opinion, that even a 
LONDON: total abstinence from animal food 
Callow, 1813. 18mo. pp. 66. is not prejudicial to health, but ra- 
Pr. 28. 6d. ther tends to confirm it. With 
—_— respect to exercise and clothing, he 


Tue author of this small tract is gives the ordinary directions; and 
inclined to attribute many cases of strenuously reprobates the practice 
ill health to the indulgence of sea- of warm bathing. We subjoin the 
sual excess in the pleasures of the following observations: 
table, and the use of avimal food. We certainly know, that when the 
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body is not in its natural state of 
health, something must be wrong in 
the habits of living. This will le 
known by various symptoms, as waut 
of regular appetite, particularly in a 
morning; sleep not being sound and 
retreshing; lowness of spirits; dimi- 
nished strength and activity. Any of 
these symptoms long neglected must 
produce more serious illness. Much 
mischief is done under the idea of 
eating and drinking wholesome things. 
What is wholesome to one person, 
May be very unwholesome to an- 
other, and to the same person at dif- 
ferent times. Some load their sto- 
machs with eggs in a morning, having 
heard that they are nourishing and 
strengthening, though nothing can 
hourish or strengthen but quite the 
contrary, which oppresses the sto- 
mach; others eat water-cresses tu 
sweeten their blood, when, perhaps, 
the state of the juices requires a very 
different corrective; some are told to 
eat oysters; some fancy their dinners 
will not digest without a bit of cheese ; 
some, without a drop of brandy. 
Many make it a rule to eat nothing 
after dinner, and, of course, must 
sometimes go to bed hungry; though, 
it is certain, it is extremely injurious 
not to ext, be the time what it may, 
of proper fooa, when the natural appe- 
tite calis. In short, these fanciful 
practices are at least hazardous. But 
it may be confidently laid down as a 
general ule, that whatever produces 
any uneasy sensation in the stomaci:, 
when taken in moderation, or occa- 
sions un after-want of some other 
thing to correct it, is not proper food: 
but, that that which satisfies, re- 
freshes and eulivens the whole frame, 
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and causes no uneasiness, or hanker- 
ing atter other things, may safely 
be taken whenever the appetite is 
keen. Note, pp. 15, 16. 

Respecting figuors, tea and coffee, 
not strong, with or without milk and 
sugar, are very refreshing and harm- 
less; but, no sages should be taken 
merely from habit; health and true 
luxury will wait the keen desire to 
eat and drink.t Wine and malt 
liquors, especially porter, when pro- 
perly made, and free from adulteration, 
are far from being prejudicia!, when 
used with discretion; but, as it is 
almost impossible to find them in this 
state, there is certainly much risk in 
drinking them. This is to be regret- 
ted, for they might be used eccasion- 
ally with great benefit. Distilled 
water is an excellent diluter for inva- 
lids, but the still should be kept for 
this purpose only. 

The clothing should be warm 
enough effectually to prevent chilli- 
ness, and every where perfectly easy : 
care should be taken, at all times, to 
keep the hands and feet warm, ‘parti- 
cularly in bed. Woollen next the 
skin is objectionable; it excites a 
feverish heat, rather than a healthful 
glow. Few people can bear worsted 
stockings.or flanvel shirts, on first 
wearing them. It is not till the finer 
sense is rendered callous, that they 
are endured. By incessant irritation, 
they first disorder, and then destroy, 
the exquisite sensibility of the nerves, 
in the parts they touch, and they deny 
a free passage to the perspirable mat- 
ter. Cotton covering may be made 
of any required warmth; it allows a 
tree transpiration, and does not vesi- 
cate the skin. Counterpancs are much 


* It is not meant, that invalids shouki never eat without a keen appetite, That 
is the luxury of health. The grand rule, on all occasions, should be to watch 
the natnral indications, not to disappoint, nor attempt to force them, But, the sto- 
mach should not be suffered to remain empty, and the sick mast sometimes court an 
appetite with any simple thing that is agrceable to the palate, aud easy of digestion. 
A crust of bread, weli chewed, (witha wine glass of pure water. should there be an 
daclination to drink) will often have great effect, and be, of itself, sufficient .nourish- 


ment till the stomach is in better order. 


* To be conviaced of this, rub the calves of the legs with a little sweet oil. On 
one leg, put a worsted stocking, on the other, a cotton one. After wearing them 
some hours it will be foond, that the oil under the cotton stocking has been dissj- 


pated, while on the other leg, a disagreeable clamminess will remain. 
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more wholesome ard agreeable than 
blankets, The prejudice against cot- 
ton is entirely groundless. 

Friction with the flesh-brush, flan- 
nel, or the hand, gradually introduced, 
is extremely advantageous. pp. 17-21. 

There is a sort of plethora and 
fixed color, which are ignorantly, but 
commoniy, mistaken for the real en 
bon point and glow of health, from 
which, however, they are entirely dif- 
ferent; for these are known by the firm- 
ness, elasticity, and beautiful form of 
the muscles; the softness and deli- 
cate transparency of the skin, and a 
color that is excited by exercise, and 
instantly obedient to the emotions of 
the mind. 

In real health, the body never dete- 
riorates in its furm, by ungraceful en- 
largement or protrusion. The muscles 
are distinct, though full; not lost ina 
morbid redundancy, which impedes 
their free and vigorous action. But, 
such is the effect of luxury, that we are 
compelled to pity the owners of car- 
rlages, seeing the difficulty with which 
they so frequently get in and out of 
them; though we must not join the 
cynic in despising the advantages of 
dress; for were the mass of those who 
are most dressed to be exhibited un- 
dressed, they would furnish a spectacle, 
at which savages might laugh, and the 
brute creation triumph! From excess, 
neglect of proper exercise and ablu- 
tion, ard other inaitentions, it usually 
happens, even before the age of ma- 
turity, that the capillary, or minute 
vessels, are clogged, their tone de- 
stroyed, and they become obliterated. 
That exquisite thrill, which, as it 
were, makes every atom of the frame 
alive, and illumines the countenance 
with the most vivid brilliancy, must 
ever be unknown to the intemperate, 

the indolent, and the inattentive. It 
is not therefore surprising, that the 
bloated daubing of voluptuousness 
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should be mistaken for the “ picture 
of health.” Note, pp. 51, 2- 


He apprehends that the custom 
of ventilating might be introduced 
with advantage into private dwel- 
ling-houses; and on the subject of 
the cold-bath he prescribes thus: 


Before breakfast is by no means 
the best time. That is the hour for 
replenishing the stomach, after the 
complete digestion which should take 
place during so many hours’ sleep; 
and nature sufficiently indicates this. 
Between breakfast and dinner is gene- 
rally to be preferred, some exercise 
being premised. The body has then 
a degree of adustness, which calls 
for ablution, and renders the after 
sensation luxurious, and convincing 
by every sense, of the inestimable 
advantage of this delightful remedy. 
Without this feel, the bath has not 
its effect, and cannot have been used 
judiciously: pp. 26, 7. 


After recommending the exercise 
of caution in the choice of a medi- 
cal director, he acknowledges the 
difficulty which the uninstructed 
have to obviate, before they can be 
qualified to form an opinion on the 
skill of different professors. He 
then relates, or invents, a facetious 
anecdote : 


Reputation is not unfrequently got 
without merit, for who is to judge? 
Accident, solely, both with the drug 
and the doctor, has often been the 
maker of their fame. This may be 
exemplified by an anecdote of a de- 
servedly eminent pon, which, 
though perhaps it has been often re- 
lated, is no less to the point. The 
doctor happened to be sent for one 
evening, after having indulged at a 
convivial meeting, so that by the 


* A gentleman, who had been long afflicted with lumbago, was accidentally 
induced to sleep with counterpancs, instead of blankets. In a short time his pains 


——> abate, and by degrees entirely 
in 


ceased. Being obliged to lie some nights 


kets, his pains returned, and he hastened to Ins counterpanes, whee they 


again entirely left him. 
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time he had been whirled to his pa- 
tient’s door, he was very ill qualified 
to decide in a case of difficulty. Hav- 
ing made shift to reach the drawing- 
room, and seeing a lady extended on 
a sofa, assisted by a female attend- 
ant, he, by a sort of mechanical im- 

Ise, seized her hand; but, finding 

imself utterly unable to form an opi- 
nion on the case, he exclaimed, 
“D——d drunk, by G—d!” (mean- 
ing, that he was in that unfit state) 
and immediately made the best re- 
treat he was able. Feeling rather 
awkwardly at this adventure, he was 
not impatient to renew his visit; but, 
being sent for on some other occasion, 
he took courage, and was preparing 
ah apology, when the lady presently 
samaved bis apprehensions, by whisp- 
ering these words in his ear—“ My 
dear doctor, how could you find out 
my case so immediately, the other 
evening /—It was certainly a proof of 
your skill; but, for God’s sake, not a 
word more on that subject.” Thus 
the doctor added to his repute, by a 
circumstance which might have en- 
dangered that of a less fortunate man. 
Note, pp. 34, 5. 
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Pr. 9s. 


Or the utility of a work on this 
plan no coubt can be entertained. 
‘The plan is delineated in the fol- 
lowing preface : 


The little book, which I now pre- 
sent to the public, has no pretensions 
to novelty, no recommendations but 
what its real utility may confer on it. 
Every person employed iike myself in 
the classical education of youth, must 
be sensible how deplorably a book of 
this nature was wanted, and if I have 
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in any tolerable degree supplied the 
detect, at least till my own labors 
shall be superseded by those of pers 
sons better qualified, my object is suf- 
ficiently attamed. So many treatises 
on Modern Geography are already 
published, that 1 considered it unne- 
cessary to give more than a rapid out- 
line of this part of my subject, to enu- 
merate the principal states and king- 
doms of the world, the more eminently 
remarkable places in each, and some 
of the grandest features of nature of 
noblest monuments of art. On some 
occasions I have gone, comparatively 
speaking, more into detail; in others 
I have studied conciseness, where 
——- somewhat more might have 

een expected; my object, however, 
has been to give as much information 
as possible in a small compass, to no- 
tice whatever-was important, and 
admit nothing which might be 
thought superfluous. 

The Second Part, which contains a 
short view of Ancient Geography, has 
been unattempted in this manner, as 
far as I know, by any one but myself, 
I have endeavoured to make a dry 
catalogue of names interesting and 
useful, by the application of history, 
chronology, and poetry; and I have 
selected those passages which oc- 
curred to my recollection from the 
books most generally read at schools 
of eminence and in colleges, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious to eve 
teacher. To say nothing of the di 
culty of printing Greek at a provincial 
press, which I have found on repeated 
trials to be insuperably great, Latin, 
on other accounts, and especially 
Latin poetry, appeared to me prefer- 
able for quoiation, as it is more easily 
committed to the memory, and more 
easily retained. I have therefore, en- 
deavoured to quote as many passages, 
as might illustrate the subject, with- 
out overloading the memory of the 
student; and have now and then at- 
tempted to eiucidate an obscure or 
disputed passage. I have also added 
the modern names of ancient places, 
which I have caused to be printed in 
italics, to prevent obscurity or mistake, 

It may be said that I have not ab 
ways given the most apposite quota- 
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tion which might have been chosen; 
to which I must beg leave to answer, 
that I was contented to take the first 
which presented itself to my mind, 
and that, in the multiplicity of my 
engagements, I may reasonably be 
excused from more minute research. 


This little work was only thought of 


in September last; and though haste 
is no excuse for negligence, ‘real and 
incessant occupation may plead for 
an occasional or trifling inaccuracy. 
I should hope few errors of moment 
will be found in the following pages. 
I have myself been cautivus to exa- 
mine the historical facts in the origi- 
nal authors, and to ascertain the 
chronological dates by reference to 
the best accessible authorities. And 
I have added two copious and sepa- 
rate indexes to each part;—the na- 
ture and utility of which are so ob- 
vious, that it is unnecessary for me to 
add any thing on the subject. 

For the ground-work of the first 
part I chose the maps and text of 
Pinkerton; for that of the second 

art those of D'Anville, that Sun of 
Geography, whose piercing rays illu- 
Minate the most obscure and remote 
regions of the ancient world. I have 
found the first ten maps in the well- 
known collection of D'Anville’s maps, 
edited in London, and generally used 
in colleges and the upper classes of 
schools, very clearly and correctly 
printed. The eleventh and tweltih, 
containing Greece above and below 
the Peloponnese, ere not the mzps of 
D’Anville, but of De Lisle, and are 
very ereatly inferior in point of cor- 
rectness and execution. In fact, they 
might well be spared. I have con- 
sulted also a very neat, and, as far as 
3 have examined it, a very correct set 
of maps and charts, entitled “ Atlas 
Classica,” published by Wilkiascn, 
58, Cornhill, The inteliigent master 
will easily see that various other 
maps or hooks of travels are referred 
to or consulted in every part of this 
Jitule work. 

Next to the two geographers al- 
ready mentioned, I ought to enume- 
rate Dr. Henry, whose History of 
England forms the ground-work of 
my rehe ipter on Ancient Britain. The 


topographical description of Athens Tf 
have | principally taken from the Abbé 
Barthelemy, Travels of Anacharsis, 
vol. 2. Those of Rome, Syracuse, 
Jerusalem, and other cities which I 
have incidentally mentioned, have 
been drawn up by myself, on the basis 
of the best plan I could find, corrected 
or confirmed by the testimony of the 
most authentic travellers. I have oc- 
casionally taken sentences, perhaps a 
whole paragraph, in substance though 


not in words, from other writers of 


authority, whom I need not enume- 
rate, as no fair critic will charge me 
with plagiarism in a work of this na- 
ture. In short, I have taken for the 
foundation of my little book, the 
works of those writers who are consi- 
dered as of the best authority; I have 
now and then adopted their words, 
but generally have selected from 
them such facts as seemed to me most 
useful, have clothed them im my own 
language, and mingled them with my 
own observations. In this way | 
have endeavoured to make a book 
useful for the upper forms of good 
classical schools, and perhaps for 
undergraduates at colleges; I pretend 
to nothing z more, and seck no higher 
praise. pp. iii-vii. 

As a specimen of the execution, 
we shall extract the account of 
Ancient Spain, because it is short, 
aud because it is a subject which at 
present attracts the anxious expec- 
tation of all our countrymen. The 
historical allusions, the illustration 
of the ancient by the modern names, 
and the derivations of the latter, 
with the classical authorities quoted 
in the notes, make the work useful 
to every description of scholars. 


HISPANIA. 

Spain was divided by the Romans 
at first into two provinees, called His- 
pavia Citerior, or nearer, and Hispa- 
nia Ulterior, or farther Spain. His- 
pania Citerior was afterwards called 
Tarraconensis, from Tarraco its capi- 
tal, and extended from the foot of the 
Pyrenees to the mouth of the Durius, 
or Douro, on the Atlantic shore, com- 
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prehending all the North of Spain, 
together with all the South as far as a 
line drawn below Carthago Nova, or 
Carthayena, and continued, in an ob- 
lique direction, to the Durius, above 
Salmantica, now Salameaco. Hispania 
Ulterior was divided into two provin- 
ces, Betica, or the South of Spain, 
between the river Anas, or Guadiana, 
and Hispania Citerior; and, above it, 
Lusitania, corresponding in great 
measure, but not entirely, to our Por- 
tugal. Hispania Citerior, or Tarraco- 
nensis, contained many nations. The 
Ceretani, Cosetani, Lacetuni, and Iler- 
getes, occupied what is now Catalonia. 
flere was Barcino, or Barcelona, Tar- 
raco, or furragona, the cupital of the 
province, and Llerda, the capital of the 
Hergetes, now Lerida, celebrated for 
the resistance it made against Cesar, 
under the Lieutenants of Pompey, 
Afranius and Petronius. At the foot 
ef the Pyrenees were the Jacetani. 
The Vascones were seated in the 
kingdom of Navarre; whose chief 
city was Pompelo, or Pampeluna. The 
Cantabri* possessed Biscay and part 
of Asturias, and heli out against the 
Roman power for many years, Among 
them were the Cortcani, whose fero- 
city is also celebrated by Horace.? 
Next tu the Cantabri were the As- 
tures, or inhabitants of Astzrias, whose 
capital Asturica is still called Astorga. 
The station of the seventh legion gave 
name to the colony of Legio, or Leon. 
Still Westward, the Calliaci inhabited 
the country now called Gallicia. Here 
was the promontory of Artabrum, or 
Cape Finisterre. Atthe mouth of the 
Durius is the Port of Calle, which, 
having been corrupted into Portugal, 
has given a modern name to the an- 
cient province of Lusitania. South 
of the Astures are the Vaccwi, and 
South East of them the Arevaci, in 
Leonand Castile. Among the Vaccei 
was Palentia, and East of it was Nu- 
mantia. among the Paledones, which 
resisted the Roman armies fourteen 
years, and was utterly destroyed by 


* Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra. 


Cantaber sera domitus catena. 


> Et letym equino sanguine Concanum. 


Scipic Africanus Minor,. B.C. 133, 
A.U.C, 620, It was situated near 
the sources of the Douro. Below the 
river Iberus, or Ebro, were the Celtic 
beri, a great and powerful people, ia 
put of Arragon and Valentia, whe 
long resisted the Romans. Amo 
them we may notice the city of Bilbi- 
lis, South Eust ef Numantia, the 
birth-place of the poet Martial. East 
of the Celtiberianx, below the Ibe- 
rus, were the Edetani, in the other 
part of drragon and Valentia, whose 
Northern boundary was the Iberus, 
and Southern the Sucro, or Xucer. 
Their capital Cesar Augusta has been 
corrupted into Suragussa. A little 
above their Southern boundary was 
Valeueia, and above it the famous 
city of Saguntuin, by the siege of 
which Hannibal began his first attack 
on the Romans, which was the com- 
mencement of the second Punic war, 
B.C. 219, A.U.C. 531. Hannibal 
took it, atter a siege of four months, 
and the inhabitants burnt themselves 
and their effects that they might not 
fall into his hands, it was afterwards 
rebuilt, and some remains of it are 
still to be seen, under the name of 
Murivédro, a corruption of Muri Ve- 
teres. North West of Saguntum was 
Segobriga, now Segorbe. East of the 
Edetani, near the mouths of the Ibe- 
rus, were the Ilercaones. At the back 
of the Celtiberi, below the Arevaci, 
were the Carpetani, in New Castile, 
occupying the centre of Spain. Their 
principal city was Toletum, now Toe 
ledo, and Complutumn, now Alcale. 
West of Toletum was Libora, now 
Talavera, on the Tagus. Below the 
Carpetani were the Orctani, about La 
Mancha; and on the coast were the 
Contestani, in the Kingdom of Murcia. 
Their capital was the celebrated city 
of Carthago Nova, or Carthagena. The 
shore of this country was called the 
Spartianus Campus, from the quao- 
tity of rushes growing there. ‘ 

In Hispania Exterior, the province 
of Betica was so called trom the river 


Hor. Od, 1. 6. 
Hor. Od, 11. 8. 
Hor. Od. ut. & 
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Betis, or Guadalgquiver, It is now 
known by the name of Andalusia, a 
corruption of Vandalitia, from the 
Vandals, who, in the decline of the 
Roman Empire, were settled there. 
Along the Southern shore were the 
Pheenician Bastuli, occupying part of 
the Kingdom of Granada.‘ North 
West of these were the Turdetani, in 
part of Sevi//e, towards the mouth of 
the river Batis. North of them was 
Beturia, below the river Anas, or 
Guadiana in part of Estremadura and 
the Kingdom of Seville. Below them 
were the Turduli, in Cordova; and 
Eastward the Bastitani, in Jaen. 
Among the Bastuli was Malaca, now 
Malaga, and a little below it is Munda, 
celebrated for the victory of Cwsar 
over the younger Pompey, March 17, 
B.C. 45, A.U.C. 704. At the Fre- 
tum Herculeum stood Calpe, or Gib- 
raltar, celebrated for one of the pillars 
af Hercules; the other was at Abila 
on the African coast. These pillars 
are said to have been erected by Her- 
cules as the limits of the Western 
world. Gibraltar is a corruption of 
Gebel Tarik, the mountain of Tarik, a 
Moorish Gencral, who first Jed the 
Moors into Spain, A. D.710. On the 
Atlantic side of the Straits is Junonis 
Promontorium, the ever-memorable 
Cape Trafalgar. Above it is Gades, 
slightly corrupted into Cadiz, and 
‘Tartessus, an island formed by the two 
mouths of the Betis, one of which is 
now dried up. Among the Turdetani 
was Hispalis, now Seville, and, not 
far from it, Italica, the birth-place of 
the Emperor Trajan. Among the 
TFurdali was Corduba, now Cordova, 
the birth-place of both the Senccas 
and Lucan. 


In Lusitania the principal nation 
was that of the Lusitani, between the 
Durius and Tagus, which latter river, 
though called the Tujo by the Portu- 
guese, still retains its name in general 
use. Below the Durius was Conim- 
briga, now Coimbra, and considerably 
below it was Scalabis, afterwards 
called St. Irene, and now corrupted 
into Santarem. At the mouth of the 
Tagus was Olisippe, fabled to have 
been founded by Ulysses, the name of 
which is now corrupted into Lisbon. 
The Vettones occupied the province 
of Estremadura. On the frontier of 
the Arevaci is Salmantica, now Sala- 
manca, About the middle of Lusita- 
nia, on the Tagus, was Norba Cesa- 
rea, now Alconiara. Below it, on the 
North bank of the Anas, is Emerita 
Augusta, now Merida. On the South 
part of Lusitania were the Celtici, in 
Alontejos; their principal town was 
Pax Julia, or Bijo, and below them, 
the extreme Southern part of Lusita- 
nia, was called Cuncus, or the wedge, 


now Algarve, or the Western part, 


Garb, in Arabic, signifying West. Its 


extreme promontory was called the: 


Sacrum Promontorium, now the me< 
morable Cape St.* Vincent. It was 
called Sacrum because the ancients 
believed this the place where the sun 
plunged his chariot into the sea.* 


The islands of Majorca and Minorca. 


were called by the Romans the Bale- 
ares Insulw, and by the: Greeks the 
Gymnesiz. Their inhabitants were 
celebrated for their skill in slinging.3 
In Majorca was Palma, which still re- 
tains its name. In Minorca was Por- 
tus Magonis, so called by the Cartha- 
ginians, from Mago, one of their 
Generals, now slightly corrupted into 


* Hence we may fully understand Horace, when he says— 
Latius regues avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Lybiam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterqne Peenus 


Serviat uni. 


Od, 11. 2. 


Alluding to the Carthaginians, or African Peni, and the Bastuli Peni, in whose 


country Gades was situated. 
* Hence— 


Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite Solem. 


Juv. xiv. 280. 


; ———— Ut cum Balearica plumbum 


Funda jacit, volat illud et incandescit eundo. 
Stupea torquentem Balearis verbera funde. 


~~ 


Or. Met. 11. 727. 
virg. Georg. 1. 309, 
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Port Mahon. South West of these 
were the Pityuse, or Pine Islands ; 
Ebusus, corrupted into Yvica; and, 
below it, the small island ot Ophiusa, 
now Fromontera. pp. 108-13. 


PRECURSOR 


7O AN EXPOSE ON FOREST 
TREES AND TIMBER, &c. 
(Intended as a Preliminary Introduction 
to a more enlarged Work upon the 
same Subject,) 

As connected with the Maritime 
Strength and Prosperity of the 
United Kingdom and the Pro- 
vinces ; with 
AN APPENDIX, 
Containing an Outline of the Dimen- 
siovs, Force, and Condition of the 
British Navy, compared with 
that of the Enemy. 

Humbly addressed to His Royal Highness 
WILLIAM DUKE OF CLARENCE, 
Admiral of the Fleet, &c. &c. 
By@APTAIN LAYMAN, 

OF THE NAVY. 
LONDON: 

Asperne, 1813. Svo. pp. 70. 








THE subject of this pamphlet is 
deeply interesting to the national 
feelings of our country, as it relates 
to the preservation of that naval 
superiority, which has long pre- 
served and exalted it to its lofty 
eminence in the scale of nations. 
But, whilst our eves are dazzled, 
and our hearts warmed with the 
ennobling success which has hitherto 
crowned our marine, we are too 
apt to overlook the dangers to 
which it may be exposed, and the 
means of continued security. We 
are too apt to ascribe to it a neces- 
sary permaneuce, and to consider jt 
as irrevocably destined to an im- 
mortality of greatness, unaffected 
by the crash of nations, or the silent 
progress of nature. Our author, a 
captain in the navy, has, in his 
work, endeavoured at once to point 
out the inadequacy of our resources, 

VOL. II. N. Rev, 


as at present applied to the con 
sumption necessary for the support 
of our shipping, and to point the 
way in which he conceives they 
may be extended, and rendered 
more solid and secure. The follow- 
ing are the divisions of the work, 
CONTENTS. 


Address to the Duke of Clarence, 
SuprortT oF THE NAvy. 

Home Supply of Timber—From Pri- 
vate Property—From the Royal Forests. 
—Consumption of Timber—In the King’s 
Dock-yards—Private ditto—From the 
variety of rates and classes of ships of 
war—For Casks—'Trce-nails,—-Ships of 
War—Duration of — Decay—Condition 
of in the British Navy.—Resources,— 
Auxiliary Supplies from Provinces— 
Ditto from British Indig— Internal 
Means, by preparing Forest trees for im- 
mediate use, and increasing the Duration 
of Timber. — Cursory Remarks — On 
American ships of war— Warfare with 
ditto—On American Interconrse with 
British Indja.—Arpenpix.—Navy Re- 
gister—Outline of the dimensions, effect- 
ive force, and condition of the ships in 
the British Navy—Ditto compared wit 
the French Navy. ’ 

After an address to the Duke of 
Clarence as Lord High Admiral, 
Captain Layman discusses minutely 
our permanent resources, and thus 
concludes : 


The preceding statements :re not 
made with the most distant intention 
to excite alarm or create despondency ; 
but to prevent the supine policy of 
concealment, which is only applicable 
to a state conscious of its own weak- 
ness, to which, God be praised, this 
nation is not yet reduced. But, if such 
system is suffered to continue, the 
country might be lulled into fatal se- 
curity, and be left destitute of the 
means of supporting her naval power 
ere it is too late. The more closely 
this long-neglected, but most jmp rt- 
ant subject is inquired into, the more 
accurately will our deficiencies and 
wants be understood, and the greater 
exertions used to effect a remedy. pp. 
7,8. 


We cannot be expected to follow 
NO. VIII. 2C 
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the statements through all the va- 
riety and minuteness of their de- 
tail. It is earnestly recommended 
to look for a supply to the forests 
in India, and to build ships of the 
line and frigates of Malabar teak at 
Bombay. The timber next in value, 
he considers to be that of the i’hilip- 
pines; but he exhorts us to consider 
these resources as merely temporary, 
till we can establish within ourselves 
the lasting and regular means of 
supporting the vigor of our navy. 

We have then the Captain's own 
method of preparing forest trees 
for immediate use, and increasing 
the duration of timber, by “ with- 
drawing its juices, or blood, whilst 
standing.” Many experiments re- 
lating to this process have been 
made by him, but it appears that his 
attempts to obtai the sanction 
and remuneration of government 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. 
The Appendix contains a variety 
of tables tending to illustrate the 
state of the navy as considered, in 
itself, and its comparative condition 
to that of the enemy. Of the ac- 
curacy of the statements, or the 
justice of the reasonings of this 
pamphlet,—we have not the means 
of jucizing, were it our province. The 
subject demands the serious and 
impartial attention of ali who would 
preserve with trembling anxiety our 
honors unspotted, ind our liberties 
‘and happiness unclouded and un- 
shaken. 





AN ACCOUNT 
Of what appeared on opening the 
COFFIN of 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST, 
In the Vault of King Heury VIII. in 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 
on the 1st of April 
MDCCCXIII. 
By Sir HENRY HALtORD, Barr. 
¥.R.S. axp F,A.S. 


Physician to the King and the Prince 
Regent. 
LONDON, 
White. 1813. 4to. pp. 20. 





Tue place of the interment of 
King Charles the First has long 
been involved in obscurity, al- 
though it was supposed, from the 
concurying testimony of eminent 
historians, that Windsor held the 
body of this unfortunate monarch. 
A late circumstauce bas removed 
all doubts of the identity of the 
place, which is thus narrated by 
Sir Henry Halford, who was him- 
self an eye-witness of what he re- 
lates : 


On completing the mausoleum, 
which His present Majesty has built 
in the Tomb-house, as it 1s, called, it 
was necessery to form a passace to it 
from uniter the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel. In constructing this passage, 
an uperture was made accidentally in 
one of the walls of the vault of King 
Henry VIII. through which the work- 
men were enabled to see, notonly the 
two coflins, which were supposed to 
contain the bodies of King Henry 
VIIi. and Queen Jane Seymour, but 
a ti-ird also, covered with a black 
velvet pall, which, from Mr. Herbert's 
narrative, might fairly be presumed 
to hold the remains of King Charles I. 

On representing the circumstance 
to the Prince Regent, His Royal 
Hishness perceived at once, that a 
doubtfal point in Histury might be 
cleared up by opening this vault; and 
accordingly His Royal Highness or- 
dered an examination to be made on 
the first convenient opportunity. This 
was done on the ist of April last, the 
day after the funeral of the Duchess 
ot Brunswick, in the presence of His 
Royal Highness Himself, who guaran 
teed thereby the most respectful care 
and attentgon to the remains of the 
dead, duritls the inquiry. His Royal 
Highness was accompanied by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Count Munster, the Dean of 
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Windsor, Benjamin Charles Steven- 
son, Esquire, and Sir Henry Halford. 

The Vauli is covered by an arch, 
half a brick in thickness, is seven 
feet two inches in width, nine feet six 
inches in length, and tour feet ten 
inches in height, and is situared in 
the centre of the choir, oppusite ihe ele- 
venth Knight’s stall, on the Sove- 
reicn’s side. 

On removing the pall, a pliin lead- 
en coffin, with no appearance of ever 
having been inclosed in wood, and 
bearing un = inscription, “ Kine 
Cuanrurs, 1648,” 19 large levible cha- 
racters, on-« seroll of lead eucirciing 
it, immediately ‘presented itself to the 
view. A square opening was then 


made in the upper part of the lid, of 


such dimensions as to adniit a clear 
insight int. its contents. ‘These were, 
an internal wouden coflin, very mfich 
decayed, and the body, curelully 
wrapped up in cere-cloth, into the 
folds of which a quantity of uactuous 
or greasy matter, miaed with resin, 
as it seemed, had been wetted, so as 
to exclude, as effectually as possible, 
the external air. The coffin was com- 


pletely full; and, from the tenacity of 


the cere-cloth, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced iu detaching it successfully 
from the parts which it enveioped. 
Wherever the unctuous matter had 
insinuated itself, the separation of the 
cere-cloth was easy; and when it 
came off, a correct lmpre-sion of the 
featuies to which it had beer applied 
was observed in the unctuous sub- 
etance. <At length, the whole face 
was disengaged from its covering. 
The complesion of ihe skin of it was 
dark and discolored. The foreliead 
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and temples had lost little or nothing 
of their muscular substance ; the car- 
tilage of the nose was gone; but the 
left eye, in the first moment of expo- 
sure, was open and full, though it 
vanished alinost immediately: and 
the pointed beard, sv characteristic 
of the period of the reign of King 
Charles, was perfect. Tie shape of 
the face was a lung oval; many of 
the teeth remained; and the left ear, 
in consequence of the interposition 
of the unctuous matter between i: 
and the cere-cluth, was found entire. 

It was difficult, at this moment to 
withhold a declaration, that, notwith- 
standing its difigurement, the counte- 
nance did bear a strong resernblance 
to the coins, the busts, and especially 
to the pictures of King Ciarles I. by 
Vaudyke, by which it had been made 
familiar to us. It is true, that the 
minds of the Spectators of this inter- 
esting sight -.ere well prepared to re- 
ceive this impression; but it is also 
certain, that such a facility of belief 
had been occasioned by the simplicity 
and truth of Mr. Herbert’s Narrative, 
every part of which had been conf med 
by the investigation, so far as it had 
advanced; and it will not be denied 
that the shape of tae face, the fore- 
head, un eye, and the beard, are the 
most unportant features by «hich re- 
semblance is determined. 

When the head had been entirely 
disengrged frum the attachments 
which confined it, it was fuund to Le 
logse, and, witheut any difficulty, was 
taken up and held to view. It was 
quite wet,‘ and gave a greenish red 
linge to paper and to linen, which 
touched it. The back part of the 


' Thave not asserted this liquid to be b!ood, because I had not an opportunity of 
being sure that it was so, and [ wisbed to record facts on'y, and not opinions: I 
believe it, however, to have been blood, in which the head rested. It gave to writ- 
ing-paper, and tu a white handkerchief, such a color as blood, which has been kept 
for a length of time, generally leaves behind it, Nobody present had a doubt-of its 
being-blood ; and it appears from Mr. Herbert’s narrative, thut the cing was em- 


balmed immediately after decapitation. 


It is probable, therefore, that the large 


blood vessels continued to empty themselves for some time afterwards. I am aware, 
that some of the softer parts of the human body, and particuiarly the brain, undergo, 
in the course of time, a decomposition, and will meit. A liauid, therefore, might 
be found after long interment, where solids only had been buried ; but the weiut of 
the head, in this instance, gave no suspicion that the brain had lost its substance ; and 
BO moisture appeared in any other part of the coffin, as far as we could see, excepting 


at the back part of the head and neck. 
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scalp was entirely perfect, and had a 
remaikubly fresh appearance: the 
pores of the skin being more distinct, 
as they usually are when soaked in 
moisture; and the tendons and liga- 
ments of the neck were of consider- 
able substance and firmness. The 
hair was thick at the back part of the 
head, and, in appearance, nearly 
black. A portion of it, whith has 
since been cleaned and dried, is of a 
beautiful dark brown color. Thai of the 
beard was a redder brown. On the 
back part of the head, it was more 
than an inch in length, and had prob- 
ably been.cut so short for the conve- 
hience of the executioner, or perhaps 
by the picty of friends soon after 
death, ‘n order to furnish memorials 
of the unhappy king. 

On holding up the head, to examine 
the place of separation from the body, 
the uiuscles of the neck had evidently 
Fetraciedd themselves consideraly; and 
the fourth cervical vertebra was found 
to be'cut through its substance, trans- 
versely, leaving the surfaces of the 
divided portions perfectly smooth and 
éven, an appearance which could l:ave 
been produced only by 2 heavy blow, 
inflicted with a very sharp instrument, 
and which furvished the last proof 
wanting to identify King Charles the 
First. 

After this examination of the head, 
witich served every purpose in view, 
and without examining the body be- 
low the neck, it was immediately re- 
Stored to its situation, the coffin was 
soldered up again, and the vault 
closed. 

On examining the vault with some 
attention, it was found that the wall, 
at the West end, had, at some period 
or other, been purtly pulled down and 
tepaired again, not by regular ma- 
sonry, but by fragments of stones and 
bricks, put rudely and hastily together 
Without cement. pp. 6-10. 

The narratives of Lord Claren- 
don and Mr. Herbert, which différ 
only in some unimportant particu- 
lars, are printed as an Appendix. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL & PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE ; 
Comprehending the Ends for whiclr 
Anunated Beings were created ; and 
an Examination of the Unnatu- 
ral and Artificial Systems of 
Philosophy which now 
prevail. 

By RICHARD SAUMAREZ, Ese. 
LONDON: 

Svo. pp. 424. Pr. 10s. 6d. 





Mr. Sasmakez begins his In- 
troduction by showing, that not- 
withstanding the boasted assertions 
which are made of the high degree 
of perfection, which, in these latter 
days, the different branches of phi- 
losophy are supposed to have at- 
tained, with the exception of ma- 
thematical .truths, and those arts 
which are founded on mathema- 
tical principles, we continue in the 
very infancy of our knowledge : 
that, owing to the erroneous appli- 
cation of chemistry to physiology, 
the doctrine of materialism is up- 
held: that instead of this system of 
philosophy making man religious, 
it is at variance with religion, and 
deprives him of the benefits and of 
the comforts which religion is cal- 
culated to bestow: that instead of 
leading man to God, it estranges 
God from man, and separates, to 
the utmost possible distance, the 
suul from the Deity. 

Chap. 1. On the Principles of 
Science. This chapter very clearly 
states, the distinctions between ar- 
tificial and natural phenomena,— 
between ‘partial and general facts, 
and those that are permanent and 
éssential: that although thete ex- 
ist diflerent sciences, that belong 
to one and the same genus, in which 
the principles of them may be legi« 
tiinately tratisferred to the other, it 
is Very seldom the case,-and there- 
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fore false analogies ought ever to 
be avoided. : 
Chap. 2: relates to the essential 
Propertics of Matter, with Rela- 
tion to the Principle of Life. 
Chap.3. To the Nature and 
Eooluttons of Life, and the Ends 


for which Vegetables, Brutes, and 


the Human Species were created. 

Chap. 4. The Doctrines of Ma- 
terialism refuted, aud the Immate- 
riclity of the Soul attempted to be 
proved. 

Chap. 5. On Sensation and ils 
Objects. Mr. S. points out the 
distinction which exists between 
impression and sensation, proving 
that sensation does not abide in 
the external substance, but in the 
living and animated being alone: 
that the sensation of sweetness docs 
not abide in sugar, cold in snow, or 
heat in fire; that the pr8position to 
be solved this—what are the bo- 
dies, which pesgess the power of 
making impressions on the organs 
of sense, by means of which sensa- 
tion is prodaced—of causing the 
sensation of iliumination in general, 
and of cofor in particular—of taste 
and of fiavor—of heat and of cold. 
A child will at once ailirm that a 
rose is fragrant: silver is white; 
that jet is black ; that fire is hot; 
and that snw is cold: not th at 
these sensations actually inhere in 
these bodies, but that these bodies, 
impressed upon the different senses, 
produce or excite upon them, differ- 
ent sensations, to which appropriate 
names have been given, of illumina- 
tion, of variegation, of black und 
white, — of het and cold. This 
principle ought to be clearly under- 
stood, as it shows that black and 
white are colors, as much as yellow 
and red; and cold as absolute as 
heat. ‘The whole of the errors on 
this subject, are shown to proceed 
from ,confounding impression with 


sensation, instead of separating 
them. 

Chup. 7. On the Elementary 
Properties of Common Matter in 
general. Sect. 1. On the Matter of 
Light. Mr. Saumarez shows that ex- 
tension is the essential attribute be- 
longing to matter in general; that 
solid mutter has extension without 
figure ; water has liquidity without 
flavor; air has expansibility without 
sound; and pure light bas motion 
without color and temperature; 
and that the sun is a globe of light 
only. Sect. 2. On the Source and 
Mechanical Power of Light, con- 
taius the most important circam- 
stances relating to this important 
agent; from whence we are led in 
Chay. 8. to examine the Means by 
which Compound Bodies are formed. 
The author assigns them to attrac- 
tion in general, and shows, that 
matter, instead of being impenc- 
trable, is penetrable, not only to 
the powers of life, and to the acti- 
vity of the solar rays, but to other 
chemical agents. 

Chap. 9. On the Process of Gas- 
sificatcon, details the various means 
by which the atmosphere was 
formed, the nature of its composi- 
tion, and the folly of supposing, that 
it contains two species of airs only. 

Chap. 10. Sect. 1. is on the 
Equilibrium of Gases, in which it 
is shown that expansibility equally 
in every direction is essential to 
them all. Sect. 2. On the Egui- 
librium of Liquids and of Solids. 
Mr. S. proves that water in water 
subsists in a state of equilibrium, 
that the particles press as much as 
they are pressed, and resist as 
mueh as they are resisted. ‘That, 
although water uas weight in air, it 
does not press according to its per- 
pencicular height in water; in proof 
ef which, we see the most brittle 
bodies immersed at a depth the 
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most profound, and exposed to this 
supposed pressure without cracking 
—the most flexible without bend- 
iug—the most expansible without 
bursting: the finest fibril of the 
finest blade of grass, which grows 
at the bottom of the ocean, is found 
to wave and to float, erect and 
rigid, under an immense column of 
water, without suffering more pres- 
sure from it than the grass of the 
field, from the medium of air in 
which it is involved. After labor- 
ing this point at considerable length, 
wad illustrating the subject in a va- 
riety of ways, ine appeals to the hy- 
drostatic balance, in which it is 
proved, that the same quantity of 
matter in the scale, which is sus- 
pended in the air, will balance the 
matter in the pan, situated under 
the surface of the water, as _per- 
fectly, at the depth of fifty fathoms, 
as it will do at the depth of one. 
From Equilibrium Mr. Saumarez 
proceeds to chap. 11. On the Gra- 
vity and Levity of Solids and of 
Liquids. Whenever there subsists 
a difference in the quantity of mat- 
ter, which any body contains, with- 
in a given bulk, with relation to 
the quantity of matter which it dis- 
places, the state of equilibrium or 
of balance becomes destroyed; in- 
stead of such a mass of matter re- 
maining suspended in equilibrio, it 
either rises or falls: the weight or 
pressure downwards is the measure 
of the difference, which exists be- 
tween the density of the one, and 
the rarity of the other; and on 
the coutrary, the levity or presswe 
upwards, is the test of the rarity of 
the one with respect to the density 
of the other: he therefore shows 
that as a vacuum does not exist, 
the doctrine of absolute weight 
ought to be for ever abandoned, 
and considered a positive absurdity. 





In chap. 12. it is shown that the 
gravity and levity of air are effects 
which are generated in consequence 
of the density or rarity of the me- 
dium in which it is situated. 

Chap. 16. On Colorification in 
general. After stating the Newto- 
nian doctrine of light and colors, 
Mr. S. observes, 


Instead of supposing that the pure 
solur ray>, which, in their simple and 
uncombined state (I have ende:- 
voured to prove are colorless and in- 
visible} are colored originally and 
essentially, or that the infinite variety 
of colors, which we behold, are formed 
out of the prismatic alone, [ conceive 
it far more reasonable to conclude 
that the pure sular rays are the car- 
riers and agents only; that not only 
the formation, but the diversity, of 
color, principally depends on the qual- 
ity of the base, with which colorless 
light has combined; that it is owing 
to this combination, which has taken 
place between both, that a new sub- 
stance is formed, which is colored 
since it is visible, and which is visible, 
because itis combined; the properties 
of which are very diffireat in their 
combined, from what they were in 
their simple elementary state. ‘The 
matter of light, from being coloriess, 
becomes colored ;—from being invis- 
ibie, it becomes sensible ;—from being 
transparent only, it participates, in an 
eminent degree, in the vpacity and 
quality of the base, with whch it has 
united; the result of which is the pro- 
duction of color. So long, therefore, 
us the eye becomes illuminated by 
any object whatever, that object must 
be considered to be colored. Iidumie 
nation constituting the genus, of which 
color is the species. pp 331-32. 

Chap. 17. On the Matter of Tem- 
perature in general, and of Refri- 
geration in porticular. Mr. S. is 
of opinion, that the bodies which 
excite the sensation of cold, are as 
positive as those that excite the 
sensation of heat. 

Chap. 18. On Calorification. 
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Sect. 1. On the Source from whence 
Fire is derived, and the mecns by 
which it is generated. This chapter 
is too lony for any abridgment. In- 
stead, however, of adopting the 
modern opinions of the elementary 
nature of caloric or fire, Mr. S. 
thinks it far more reasonable to 
suppose that it is compounded and 
factitious, and that it bears the 
same relation to light and opake 
matter, as the prismatic cclors to 
the atmosphere and light: the 
opake matter becoming the pabu- 
lum to light, and light the pabulum 
to opake matter, the result of which 
is the generation of fire. Sect. 2. 
On the Power of Fire over Solids, 
Liquids, and Gases. Sect. 3. 
The Cause and Nature of Earth- 
quake, &c. Se. After having de- 
tailed the phenomena which ensue 
in the system of nature from union 
and combustion, Mr. S. proceeds 
in chap. 19, on what might be con- 
sidered a new subject; he goes on 
to show, how the various materials 
which had been gassified and ele- 
vated by the expansive force which 
they possess, to the highest points 
of elevation, are nevertheless con- 
fined within their proper bounds. 
Chap. 19, relates the Decompo- 
sition of Atmospheric Matter, and 
the Formation of Rain, &c. &c. He 
supposes that combustion is the prin- 
cipal meansemployed, and electricity 
the probable agent in that process. 
Chap. 20. On Comets: or the 
Means by which the Matter of one 
System is prevented from interfering 
with the Matter of another. From 
the expansive force of gaseous mat- 
ter where the least resistance exists, 
and from being so situated, the air 
in the upper regions would dilate to 
the uttermost points of elevation, 
insomuch that all the materials be- 
longing to this globe, which sub- 
serve the process of vaporisation, 


would have been dissipated and 
elevated to distant worlds, if there 
did not exist means, by which those 
consequences are prevented. Mr. S. 
is of opinion that'Comers are the 
instruments employed to perform 
this beneficent purpose ; that they 
are bodies, which form the lines of 
separation and of demarkation be- 
tween the planetary spheres: pro- 
claiming the voice of God with a 
tongue of fire, to the matter of this 
earth, and of the whole planetary 
system: ‘* Thus far shalt thou go, 
but no further.” 

Chap.21. On the Laws of Motion, 
concludes the work. It contains a 
critical analysis of the Newtonian 
laws of nature; so far, however, from 
being laws of nature, Mr. S. con- 
tends that they are assumptions 
contrary to nature; .that they re- 
quire a condition of things, which 
in nature does not exist, but which, 
nevertheless, must be presupposed : 
ist, he shows, that a body once 
put in motion, cannot move for ever 
in a right line: 2dly, that the mu- 
tation of motion is not always pro- 
portionate to the force impressed : 
3dly, that re-action is not equal, 
but /ess than action; 4thly, that 
gravitation, is not a universal but a 
particular phenomenon ; that it is 
not a cause, bit an effect ; and, dis- 
carding the mechamcal philosophy 
aitogether, as inadequate and inef- 
ficient to account for the causes of 
planetary motion, he supposes that 
every particle of matter which ex- 
ists, possesses @ natural and inhe- 
rent tendency, a vis insita, as it has 
been called, to obey certain rules 
of rest and of motion—of unity 
and of union, according to the class 
to which it belongs; that these 
rules constitute the LAws of Na- 
TURE, or rather the instruments or 
agents, which the God of Nature 
employs in the physical government 
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of the material world. From the 
variety and importance of the sub- 
jects discussed in this volume, we 
regret that our limits confine us to 
sv brief an analysis of its Contents. 
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THE nature and spirit of the 
werk may be discerned by the table 
of contents : 


On the Love of God and onr Neigh- 
bour—On Cheerfalness of Mind—On 
Religious Dissentions—An Account of 
the Formation cf Two new Societies of 
the New Church — Continuation of a 
Translation of ** Principia Rerum Natu- 
raliam ” of E. Swedenborg-— Observa- 
tions on a proposed Creed for the New 

tharch—-Extract from the Writings of 

F. Swedenhorg—On the Necessity or the 

ternal Jehovah's becoming the incar- 
nate Go:l—Remarks and Obs¢« rvations 
on Matthew—Inquiry respeeting Ordi- 
nation—Systemof the Universe— T welve 
Remarks on the Advantages of the New 


Dispensation—Extract from the MSS. ef 


E. Swedenborg—On Liturgies — Cere- 
mony ef laying the-First Stone of a new 
Temple—-‘The Doctrines of the New 
Church recommended — Miscellaneous 
"thonghts and Observations—-Revicw of 
New Books, Pantalogid, New School of 
Theology Mis eeHaneous Intelligence 
Poetry. Urama, Stavzas on Matt, xiv 24. 

We give two short articles from 
the body of the work. 


Remarks and Observations on the Gos- 
pel according to Matthew. 

Chap. xvi. 6. Lake heed and beware, 
&c. in the original it is 
iit ? | see and be u are.| 

Verse 29. Be it far from thee, Lord. 
tn the ori: vinal it 3s PA ws oot pity thy- 
self ki or be merciful to thyself. | 

Chape xvii. 17. O faithi less and per- 
terse generation. Faithless denotes 


spate ue =, oe~ 


the waut of truth, perverse the want of 
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The Intellectual Repository, &c. 


Verse 18. Jesus rebuked .the devil 
In the original it is imetinnow adrt 
where «372 manifestly refers to the 
young man, and not to the devil. 

Chap. xviii. 6. The original word 
rendered midi-stone is pstdog onnds [ass's 
mill-stone }. 

Verse 28. Ile took him by the 
throut, &c. The original is ixnys adriy 
[he sutiocated hiin.] 

Chap. xx. 14. I will give to this lust, 
&e. In the original it 1s Gi 2odves tt 
will to give]. 

Ver: 16. Many are called, but few 
chosen. Many appears to have rela- 
tion to truth, and to these who are 
principled in truth; whereas few has 
relation to good, and to those who are 
principled in good. The same sense 
will apply to the called and the chosen, 
or the elect 

Verse 28. But to sit.on my right- 
hand and on my left, is not mine to give, 
but it shull be given to those for whom it 
is prepared of my Father. Inthe ori- 
ginal it is, But to sit on my right hand, 
anil on my left, is not mine to give Ex- 
crpt to those, &c. intimating that ‘He 
could only grant this to those who 
were in a state of preparation. 

Verse 25. The princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercese dominion over them, and 
they that ere great exercise authority 
upon them, Princes in this ps issage 
appear to relate to false principles, 
and to those who are principled there- 
in, and they that. are great to,evi) prin- 
ciples and to those that are principled 
therein. Exercise dominion [xetaxypicd~ 
every} denotes the rule of the former, 
and exercise authority [xat:Zovert gover) 
the rule of the latter. 

Verses 26, 27. Whosoever will be 
great umong you let him be your minis- 
ter, and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your serzent. In, the 
original it is, whesoever walls toa be 
[9!" yericas}. Great and. minesler-have 
relation to good, chief'and servant have 
relation to truth. 

Chap. xxi. 5. A célt the foal of an 
ass. In the original it is a eolt the 
son ot.a beast of burden [x20r viéy ozo 
dyn] 

Sous 21. If ve have faith, and 
doubt not, &c. Tn the original it is, ly 
ye have faith and do not despute, or ex. 
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ercise judgment (tay ixnze siorny, mab poi 
SiscexpsOrire. } 

Verses 24, 25. A distinction is again 
made between ftw and «;«, which is 
not attended to in the translation. 

Verse 29. Afterwards he repented, 
&c. The original word here rendered 
repented is parrapatdnbess, whence it ap- 
pears that there are two words in the 
original denoting to repent, Viz. prtae 
periques and aereroiw, the former hav- 
ing relation to the w ‘ill, and the latter 
to the understanding. 

Verse 32. John came to you in the 
way of righteousness. It is plain from 
this passage that wey has relation to 
truth. 

Verse 33. There seems to be much 
hidden wisdom in the hedge, the wine- 
press, and the tower here spoken of. 

Verse 35. Mention is made of bcat- 
ing, killing, and stoning, as denoting 
the several ways and degrees of re- 
jecting the truth. 

Verse 42. This is the Lord’s doing, 
&c. It is remarkable that the original 
word, here rendered this, is «7», in the 
feminine gender, which must, there- 
fore, refer to either x«pe«Ar or ywries, or 
to both, and on this account the pro- 
per sense is that the head, or the cor- 
ner, or the head of the corner was from 
the Lord. pp. 407, 8. 


Extract from the Manuscripts of 
Eman. Swedenborg. 

Conjugal love depends on the love 
of the wite, and, according to its qual- 
ity, such will be the reciprocal love of 
the husband. The love of the wife 
does not depend upon that of the hus- 
band, for it isthe will which acts upon 
the understanding, goodness upon 
truth; which is the reason wh ry the 
command is given that “a man shall 
cleave unto his wife.” The case, how- 
ever, is the very contrary with those 
who are not in conjugal love. 

In love, truly conjugal, the wife is 
desirous to think and to will the same 
things as her husband, and the hus- 
band the same a his wife ; and when 
each is under this infuenc e, they are 
led by the Lord as one—they two are 
but one angel. For in this respect 
the will and understanding of each 
appertains to, and is appropriated, by 
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the other, and thus there being a mu- 
tual donation and reception, it cannot 
but happen that they are led by the 
Lord as one. 

It is conjugal love which opens the 
interior of the mind; for there is an 
influx from the Lord through the 
third heaven into it, which enables 
man to be receptive of all celestial 
love and truth. p. 419. 








ARETAS; 
A Novel, 
By Emma Parker, 
Author of “ Elfrida, Heiress of Bel- 
grove,” and “ Virginia, or the Peace 
of Amiens.” 
IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


Lei sol vagheggio; e se pur l’altre io miro, 
Guardo nel vago altrui quel, ch’ é in lei vage, 
E ne gl’ Idoli suoi vien ch’io l'adore: 
Ma contanto somiglia al ver l’imago 
Ch’ erro, e dole’ é l’error; pur ne sospiro, 
Come d’ingiusta, Idolatria d’ Amore. Tasso. 
LONDON : 
. O° » j 
Crosby, 1813. 12mo. Pr. 1/, 4s. 


Sir Henry Mansjfield is the 
father of Aretas, and of two daugh- 
ters, who, with their brother, re- 
ceive their education under the 
paternal roof, Mrs. Hamilton, an 
ofticer’s widow, resides in a cottage 
near Mansfield Abbey, the mansion 
of Sir Henry—a strict friendship 
has subsisted between her and Lady 
Mansfield, previously to the marriage 
of either; she has a son named 
Horace, and a daughter named 
Constance. Mrs. Hamilton sup- 
ports herself and her children in 
comfortable retirement by her la- 
bors as an author, in addition to her 
pension, and ‘the interest of a small 
legacy. Aretas’s tutor, Mr. Hat- 
field, offers his gratuitous instruc- 
tions to Horace, who had given 
early proofs of his abilities, Sir 
Henry has a living in his gift, the 
reversion of which he promises to 
Horace; and it is determined that 
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he shall be brought up to the 
church ; while in Aretas he con- 
templates his future representative, 
and bestows on hima learned and 
liberal education, Aretas and Ho- 
race, after passing the greatest part 
of three years at college, return to 
Mansfield Abbey: the former has 
indulged from childhood a passion 
for Constance, thesister of his friend; 
and Horace has formed a reciprocal 
attachment to Amelia, the sister of 
Aretas. Constance goes ona visit 
to the abbey where Aretas discloses 
his sentiments to her, and solemaly 
promises never to marry another 
while her hand is at liberty; aad 
that he will endeavour to obtain 
his father’s consent to their union. 
Sir Henry is alarmed at his son's 
attachment to Miss Hamilton, as 
he intends to effect his marriage 
with the daughter of Lord Shur- 
grove. With a view of gradua'ly 
detaching his son’s affections from 
the object of his first love, he sends 
him to Sicily, in company with 
Capt. Annerhy; and gives him an 
assurance that he will not oppose 
his inclinations, if they should re- 
main unaltered by an absence of 
twe years. Lord Shurgrove, and 
his daughter Victoria, are also pas- 
sengers on board the vessel of 
Capt. Annerby, and with the same 
destination as Aretas. On the ar- 
rival of the party at Palermo, Are- 
tas courts the society of Lord Shur- 
grove and his amiable daughter, 
who insinuates herself by decrees 
into his heart, although he is re- 
strained by a sense of honor from 
the breach of his engagement with 
Miss Hamilton. He finds a rival 
in Count Allione de Velino ; a man 
of impetuous passions, which are 
enkindled to the last excess by Vic- 
toria’s preference of his competitor. 
He treacherously attempts the life 
of Aretas, who is confined for some 
time by his wounds; but, on a 





second attack of the same nature, 
Allione is baffled and slain. Dur- 
iug the absence of her former ad- 
mirer, Miss Hamilton receives the 
attentions of Sir Frederic Raymond ; 
but her pre-contraction to Aretas 
forms an obstacle to the success of 
his wishes. Aretas, being sud- 
denly recalled by his father, returns 
to England, nearly at the same 
time with Lord Shurgrove and his 
daughter. After the arrival of 
Aretas, he visits Miss Hamilton; 
and, notwithstanding his passion 
for Victoria, he requests her to fix 
the time for their union, but she 
plainly perceives that honor is the 
only incentive to the renewal of 
his addresses. Mrs. Hamilton re- 
ceives a letter from Lord Shurgrove, 
begging her to inform Sir Henry of 
his own and his daughter's arrival 
at Claretidon Castle. Constance 
informs Aretas of the contents of 
the letter; during her recital he is 
unable to conceal his feelings, and 
she declares that she never will be 
his wife, as she is sure that Miss 
Clarendon is the object of his 
love, but he still persists in his 
offer. Sir Frederic still conti- 
nues his addresses to Miss Hamil- 
tou, which she receives in a way 
that encourages him to urge her 
consent, which is approved by her 
mother, and in a short time she ac- 
cepts his hand. Before the expira- 
tion of the honey-moon, we learn 
from the author, that her heart is 
as much devoted to him as it had 
once been to another. Aretas, on 
hearing of her marriage, flies to 
Clarendon Castle to his beloved 
Victoria, who has been apprised of 
the event. She receives him with 
undisguised joy, and, in a short 
time, they are united, in the pre- 
sence of their relatives at Clarendon 
Castle. Sir Henry also consents to 
his daughter Amelia’s marriage 
with Horace, when he shall have 
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attained the age at which he can be 
permitted to enter full orders. 


—————>_—_ 


THE TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


Vourume XI. Par? THe First. 
LONDON. 
White & Co. 1813. 4to. pp. 178. 
Pr, 12. 1s, 


THE following are the Contents 
of this volume : 


Descriptions of several new or rare 
Animals, principally marine, discovered 
on the South Coast of Devonshire. By 
George Montagu, Esq. F. L. S.—Ob- 
servations on the supposed Effects of 
Ivy upon Trees, in a Letter to the Pre- 
sident. By Humphrey Repton, Esq.— 
An Essay on the British Species of the 
Genus Melée, with Descriptions of two 
exotic Species. By William Elford 
Leach, Esq. F. L. S.—On Artificial and 
Natural Arrangements of Plants: and 
particularly on the Systems of Linnazus 
aad Jussieu. By William Roscoe, Esq. 
F. L. 8.—Remarks on Lichen scaber 
and some of its Allies. By the Rev. 
Hugh Davies, F. L. S.—Strepsiptera, a 
new Order of Insects proposed; and 
the Characters of the Order with those 
of its Genera laid down. By the Rev. 
William Kirby, F.L.S.—A Monograph 
of the British Species of the Genus Cho- 
leva. By William Spence, Esq. F. L.S. 
——Description of a new Species of the 
Genus Mus, belonging to the Section of 
Pouched Rats. By John Vaughan 
Thompson, Esq. F. L.8.—An Analysis 
of Satin Spar from Alston Moor in Cum- 
berland. By the Rey. John Holme, 
A. M. and F. L. S.—Description of Mus 
Castorides, a new Species. By the Rev. 
E. J. Burrow, A.M. F.L.8.— On 
Woodsia, a new Genus of Ferns. By 
Robest Brown, Fsq. F.R. 5S. Lib. L. 5S. 
—An Account of four rare Species of 
British Birds. By Mr. William Bullock, 
F.L.S. 


We shall give the concluding ac- 
count of Four rare Species of British 
Birds; by Mr. William Bullock, 
read Nov. 17, 1812. 
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SrriIx NYCTEA. 


Strix nyctea. Linn. Syst. Nat. i. 
p- 132.6. Faun. Suec. p. 25. n. 76. 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 57. £0. 

Great White Owl. Natural History 
of Birds, by G. Edwards, p. 61, t.6, 

Snowy Owl. Lath. Syn. i, 132. 17. 


This remarkable species of Owl, the 
most beautiful and majestic of the 
genus, was first described by Linnaus 
In Faun, Suec. ed.i. p. 15. n. 54., and 
was afterwards described and figured 


by Mr. Edwards as an inhabitant of 


Iludson’s Bay; later authorities men- 
tion its being found in Russia and 
Germany; but it has never till now 
been added to the catalogue of British 
Birds. Tn July last, in the island of 
North Ronaldsha, one of the Ork- 
neys, I was informed that a bird of 
this kind had been seen on the Links 
or rabbit warren for several weeks; 
and shortly after, I had an opportunity 
of examining it for some time, at the 
distance of about forty yards; it was 
a male, and its companion had been 
killed a tew months before on the 
same island. One of them had like- 
wise visited the adjacent isle, Westra, 
and remained there for some time. In 
September I was so fortunate as to 
procure one in Unst, the most north- 
erly of the Shetland Isles; it had 
been killed a few weeks before by 
Mr. L. Edmondston, a young gentle- 
man well versed ir the ornithology of 
that country, and from whose testi- 
mony, as well as that of several gen- 
tlemen of the Isles, I have not the 
smallest doubt of its breeding and 
remaining the whole year in the 
mountainous precipices of both that 
island and Yell: they are seen there 
at the end of the summer, in company 
with their young, three or four to- 
gether; the latter are then brown, 
Their fight, which I had several op- 
yortunitics of observing, was more 
ight and buoyant than any of the 
hawks, but not so much so as our 
common barn owl, They prey by 
day on various animals: one, wounded 
on the Isle of Balta, disgorged a young 
rabbit whole; and that now in my 
possession had in its stomach a sand- 
piper, with the plumage entire 
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Trinca Carrpris. 


Tringa Calidris. Linn. Syst. Nat. i. 
p- 252.19. Lath, ind. Orn. ii, 732. 
n. 2. 

Dusky Sandpiper. Lath, Syn. v. 
p- 174.. 18, 

La Maubeche. FPrisson Ornith. v. 
p. 226. t. 20. f. 1. 

One of the specimens now before 


the Society was bought, from among 
several, at a poulterer’s in May last; 
the other was shot by Mr. William 
Strang, of the Island of Sanda, on the 
20th of August last, out of a small 
flock on the edge of the great Lake 
Stennis, on the mainland of Orkney. 
I received it several days after it was 
killed, but in too putrid a state to ex- 
amine the contents of the stomach, or 
the color of the eyes. It was un- 
known in Orkney. 
Hinunpo Pratrncona. 
Hirundo Pratincola. Linn, Syst. Nat. 
1. p. $45. 12. 


Glareola austriaca. Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. 


p- 753. ; 
Austrian Pratincole. Lath. Syn. v. 
p- 222. t. 85. 


The first instance of this bird hav- 
ing been killed in Britain occurs in 
1807, when one was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ormskirk in Lancashire: 


it was preserved by Mr. J.Sherlock of 


that place, from whom I purchased it 
a few days afterwards. On the 16th 
of August last I killed another speci- 
men of this bird (now sent for the in- 


spection of the Socic ty) in the Isle of 


Unst, about three 


" viles from the 
northern extremity of Britain. When 
I first discovered it, it rose within a 


few feet, and flew round me in the 
manner ofa swallow, and then alight- 
ed close to the head of a cow that 
was tethered within ten yards dis- 
tance. After examining it a few mi- 
nutes I returned to the house of T. 
Edmondson, Esq. for my gun, and, 
accompanied by that gentleman’s 
brother, went in search of it. Aftera 
short time it came out of some grow- 
ing corn, and was catching insects at 
the time I fired ; and, being only 
wounded in the wing, we had an op- 
portunity of examining it alive. In 
the form of its bill, wings, and tail, as 
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well as its mode of flight, it greatly 
resembles the genus Hirundo; but, * 

contrary to the whole of this family, 
the legs were long, and bare above 

the knee, agreeing with Tringa; and, 

like the sandpipers, it ran with the 
greatest rapidity, when on the ground, 

or in shallow water, in pursuit of its 
food, which was wholly of flies, of 
which its stomach was full. Whilst 
living, the edges of both mandibles, 
and the base of the lower one, were 
bright scarlet orange, the legs purple 
brown, and the irides light brown. 
It was a male, and weighed 2 oz. 11 
dwt. None of the gentlemen of the 
island, who saw it, ever ooserved it 
in the country before. The one killed 
near Ormskirk is in the possession of 
the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, and it 
and the present one are the only Pra- 
tincoles Killed in Britain, I believe, 
that are yet known. Those gentle- 
men who have added them to their 
collections have only foreign speci- 
mens. 


Anas AFRICANA 
Anas africana. Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. 875. 104. 
Atrican Teal. 
93. 
La Sarcelle d’Egypte. 
luminées 1000. 


Lath, Syn. vi. p. 555. 
Planches En- 


This species of duck, several of 
which have come within my know- 
ledge, were all purchased at Leaden- 
hali market during the winter season, 
and were said to be taken in Lincoln- 
shire. Dr. Latham, in his very excel- 
lent work on Birds, says they inhabit 
the rivers in Egypt; w vhich, if so, is a 
remarkable circu:nstance, as few na- 
tives of so warm a country could be 
supposed to migrate so far north at 
that season. Buffon figures it in the 
Planches Enluminées, to which Dr. 
Latham refers his African Teal. That 
figure is so good as to leave no doubt 
of its being the bird; otherwise the 

var. A. of the Anas Fuligula of Lath. 
Syn. (Anas Nyroca of 7 Syst. Nat. 
and of Lath. Ind. Orn. 869. 91.) 
might be mistaken for My " Indeed I 
cannot he lp thinking that Dr. Latham 
has described the same bird twice 
under different names. In the ac- 
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count of the latter it is said to inha- 
bit the river Don, which is certainly 
the most probable residence of a bird 
that visits this country only during 
winter. pp. 175-8. 





EXTORTIONS AND 
ABUSES OF NEWGATE: 
Exhibited in a Memorial and Explan- 
ation, presented to the Lord Mayor, 
&c. &c. February 15, 1813. 

By DANIEL ISAAC EATON, 
Citizen and Stationer. 
LONDON: 

Eaton, 1813. S8vo. pp. 32%. Pr. 1s. 





—__— 


Our readers are well aware that 
the author of tbis little pamphlet 
has been above twelve months in 
prison for publishing a work, in 
which the Christian Religion was 
opposed, and its establishments 
stigmatised. Conceiving himself to 
be oppressed in the place, to which 
he was sentenced, he presented 
this memorial to the Lord Mayor, 
praying relief from the grievances, 
under which he, in common with 
others, was laboring. He asserts, 
among other things, that the in- 
tolerable avarice of the keeper has 
increased the fees to a vexatious 
amount—caused felons to be intro- 
duced into the state side of the 
jail ;—and the great increase of the 
rent of the apartments. He con- 
siders it a most degrading hardship, 
that a man of respectable character, 
who may, for honest warmth and 
intemperate zeal, have been visited 
with an information ex officio, and 
its usual consequence, should be 
liable to be condemned to the so- 
ciety of the worst of felons—unless, 
like Mr. Cobbett, he can, by the 
length of his purse, purchase better 
accommodations. As this memo- 
rial had no effect, charity would in- 
duce us to hope that its represent- 
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ations have been colored by a mind 
smarting under imagined injuries. 
We trust that no one, who glories in 
the name of Christian, would refuse 
to attend to the complaints of a dis- 
tressed adversary ; or neglect the op- 
portunity of proving, by gentleness 
and compassion, the zeal and sub- 
stantial excellence of his holy reli- 
gion. 








THE CIRCLE OF 
THE MECHANICAL ARTS; 
Containing Practical Treatises on the 
various Manual Arts, Trades, 
and Manufactures. 

By Tuomas Martin, Civil Engineer, 
Assisted by eminent professional Me- 
chanics and Manufacturers. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
LONDON. 

Rees, 1813. 4to. pp. 626. 40 plates. 


Pr. 27. 





Tuts work, which consists of 
about seventy articles, though ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, some- 
thing in the manner of an Encyclo- 
pedia, differs very materially from 
all other Dictionaries of Arts and 
Sciences, that have ever been pub- 
lished in this country. The editor, 
speaking of his plan, says, 

The “ Mechanical Exercises,” pub- 
lished by Moxon, more than a cen- 
tury ago, have become exceedingly 
scarce: in some respects it has been 
the wish of the editor of the “ Circle” 
to follow the example set him by his 
precursor, yet he has been ambitious 
of surpassing him in the extent and 
variety of the information contained 
in his book. Mr. Moxon treated al- 
most exclusively of the arts and 
trades connected with building: the 
editor of the Circle, disdaining so 
limited a plan, has taken a much 
more extensive range, and included 
in his work, practical treatises on a 
great variety of other manual arts, 
trades, and manufactures, 
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The following is an alphabetical 
list of the Sciences, Trades, and 
Moar ufactures, treated of in this 
volume : 


Architecture (including Bridges) — 
Baking — Basket-making — Block mak- 
ing—- Book -binding — Brewing — Brick- 
laying -—— Brick-making — Brush-making 
— Button-making — Cabinet-making — 
Carpentry and Jomery — Carving and 
Gilding—Coach- making—Comb-making 
— Coopering — Cotton Manufacture — 
Carrying — Cutlery — Dyeing — Engin- 
eering— Enamelling— Engraving—File- 
making — Founding — Glass-making — 
Glazing—Gold-beating and Gilt Wire- 
Drawing—Gun-making— Hat-making— 
Japanning— Masoury— Mining—-Model- 
ling— Musical Instrnment-making—Nail- 
making — Needle- making — Painting 
(House )—Paper-making — Patten-mak- 
ing — Pinmaking—Pipe-making—Plan- 
ing-—Plastering—Plumbery—Pottery— 
Printing— Rectification — Rope-making 
— Sawing — Shot-makin ng — Slating — 
Seap-making—Staining of Paper—Starch- 
making —Tallow and Wax Chandlery— 
Tanning—Tin-plate-working — Turning 
—Watch and Clock-making —- Weaving 
~~ Wheel-wright— W ire- drawing— Woo!l- 
combing—Practieal Geometry. 

It will not be expecied that we 
cap give an analysis of many of 
the foregoing articles, but our read- 
ers will look for an account of a 
few of them. We take Architect- 
ure, as standing first in the volume. 
Afier defining the Science as “ the 
art of planning and erecting build- 
ings of any kind, as churches, pa- 
laces, temples, bridges, &c.” the 
author accounts for the striking pe- 
culiarities which mark the different 
Orders, by references to historical 
facts; and then describes those 
Orders, pointing out their charac- 
teristics, their rise, and the uses to 
which they are applicable. He 
then proceeds to the general prin- 
eiples of Architecture and Build- 
ing, giving the dimensions of the 
several parts: rules for the number 
and size of the windows, doors, &c. 
according to the situation, climate, 








and purposes for which the eree- 
tions are intended. To show the 
attention of the writer to the mi- 
nutest circumstances connected 
with the art, where such circum- 
stances conduce to comfort and con- 
venience, we transcribe the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

All precautions to prevent the com- 
munication of sound to the bed-rooms 
should be take - To this end it is 
advisable to fill the space between the 


joists of the flocr, above the bed-room, 


with saw-dust, which must be sus- 
tained by short pieces of board, nailed 
against the joists, above the ceiling of 
the lower apartment. In the distri- 
bution of rooms for servants, we can 
only consult the facilities of our gene- 
ral plan, and, if possible, to give every 
bed-room a fire-place. There are two 
things to be attended to in the situa- 
tion of the kitchen, first, ta place it 
as near the dining-apartment as pos- 
sible: secondly, to contrive it so that 
the effluvia from the cooking shall 
not enter the dining-room through 
the passage, which should always be 
a covered one. In town-houses it is 
generally most convenient to place 
the kitchen beneath the parlour-floor; 
to prevent the lighter, warmed air, 
charged with the sinell from cooking, 
ris ing into the dining-rooms, a sepa- 
rate funnel, like the kitchen chimney, 
carried up in the same stack, will 
always afiord a remedy. A commu- 
nication with this fue must be made 
by mez ans of an opening in the ceiling 
of the kitche n, this op ening may be 
closed by a door, when nothing is 
going on in the kitchen to oceasion an 
unpleasant smell. In every modern 
house of respectable size, water-closets 
are introduced, which of course are 
situated so as to Le convenient to the 
whole of the house, and at the same 
time as much concealed as circum- 
stances will admit of; water-closets 
are nuw so much improved, that they 
may be placed in any part of the 
house, without the least danger of 
any unpleasant smell; this is in a 
great measure effected by means of 
pipes, bent down, so as to form an 
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elbow, in the lower part of which, the 
last portion of water which is thrown 
down, lodges, and completely prevents 
any effluvia from rising. This con- 
trivance is equally applicable to 
drains, which will be treated of in 
their proper places. Care should be 
taken to prevent the water in the 
pipes from freezing, by keeping them 
frum the influence of the external air, 
as it would most infallibly burst 
them. p. 6. 

Architecture is next considered 
as one of the “ Fine Arts,” which 
leads to the examination of such 
buildings and parts of buildings as 
are calculated solely to please the 
eye. This part of the work is 
illustrated with several engravings, 
which, with the letter-press, un- 
fold the principles and practice of 
the whole, and point out very mi- 
nutely the proportions and clarac- 
ters of the several Orders in orna- 
mental building. The intercolum- 
niations, or arcades; the base- 
ments, pediments, ballustrades, 
niches, statues, &c. are all sepa- 
rately described, and their effects 
calculated. The article is conclud- 
ed with elaborate descriptions of 
Somerset-House in the Strand, and 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which are 
ranked by the author among the 
greatest ornaments and completest 
models of modern architecture in 
Great Britain. 

In the article Bridges, which is, 
in fact, a continuation of Architec- 
ture, we have practical methods 
for the construction of the several 
kinds of bridges, whether built of 
masonry, of wood, or of iron, with 
notices of the curious bridge at 
Schafhaussen in Switzerland; of 
that at Colebrooke Dale in Eng- 
land; of the very elegant one 
erected over the Wear at Sunder- 
land, and of one over the Thames 
at Staines. 

The article Carpentry, referred 
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to from Architecture, which forms 
a large portion of the volume, does 
not admit of analysis; the editor 
considers it the most complete 
treatise ever published on the sub- 
ject. Much new matter will be 
likewise found in the other trades 
connected with Building. 

In the articles Baking, Brew- 
ing, Dyeing, &c. are given a num- 
ber of recipes, taken from the 
transactions of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and other works of reputa- 
tion and authority, adapted to do- 
mestic use in private families, and 
also practical directions to persons 
engaged in the large way, for the 
accommodation of the public. 

Although we have found no dis- 
tinct account of the Carpet-manu- 
facture, yet the business is given 
under the head of Weaving. 

In the article Engineering we 
have an account of the methods of 
excavating basons for docks; of 
cutting canals, reservoirs, &c.; of 
constructing —_rail-ways, military 
and other roads ; of digging tunnels 
or subterraneous passages through 
ridges of high ground and moun- 
tains; and of forming bridges over, 
or perforations under, the beds of 
great rivers. Methods are pointed 
out for embankments and pud- 
dling ; for the construction of aque- 
ducts, safety-gates, stop-gates, and 
stop-bars, which latter answer as 
toll-bars to canals. The writer 
has referred to,and explained, many 
great works, either finished, or now 
in hand, in various parts of the 
kingilom, such as the London, 
West-India, and East-India docks : 
the Highgate tunnel, now converted 
into a mere arch-way; and the arti- 
ficial piers, or break-waters, pro- 
jecting into the sea, for the purpose 
of giving security to vessels at an- 
chor aguinst the violence of winds 
and currents, at such places, where 
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it has been deemed eligible to form 
posts or places for ships to anchor 
at. 

In describing the business of the 
Pottery, the editor has given the 
methods used by the English and 
French manufacturers. 

Under the article Printing a 
sketch of its history is extracted 
from Dr. Thomson’s account of 
the Royal Society. Attention like- 
wise is paid to the improvements of 
Earl Stanhope and others relating 
to the press, which leads to a de- 
scription of the stereotype method 
of printing. 

The editors of the work before 
us have, we perceive, been indebt- 
ed to French authors, as well as 
English manufacturers, in their ac- 
counts of Dyeing, Rectification, 
Distillation, Soap-makinz, and 
other articles, in which the princi- 
ples of chemistry are brought into 
action. 

To the business of Turning, and 
the art of Watch and Clock-mak- 
ing, a considerable space has been 
allotted, and several outline plates, 
engraved by Lowry and others, 
have been given to accompany 
them. 
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que supersunt ac deperditarum Frag- 
menta. Recensuit C. G. Schiitz. Vol. I. 
[Prof. Porson |}—Bibliography— Notice 
of Teucher’s edition of Antoninus Liber- 
alis—Biblical Criticism [Sir W.Drum- 
mond]— Classical Criticism—Critical 
Notice of Elmsley’s Heraclide— Notice 
of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon—Egyptian 
Antiquities — Notice of Allen’s Ele- 
ments of English Grammar—Asonas of 
Theophylact—Carmina Homerica, Ilias 
et Odyssea, « Rhapsodorum Interpola- 
tionibus repurgata, et in pristinam 


Jormam, quatenus recuperanda esset, 


tam ex veterum monumentorum fide et 
auctoritale, guam ex antiqui sermonis 
Indole ac Ratione, redacta ; cum No- 
tis ac Prolegomenis, in quibus de eorum 
origine, auctore, et atute; itemque de 
prisce lingue progressu, et precoci ma- 
turitate, diligenter inquiritur opera et 
studio Richardi Payne Knight. Edi- 
tio Secunda. This Edition, with many 
additions, is printed exclusively in_the 
Class. Journ. A copy of the first Edi- 
tion, of which only 50 were printed, 
was lately sold by auction for above 
7l.—Notice of Nonni Dionysiacorum 
Libri Sex, ab octavo ad decimum ters 
tium; emendavit, omnium Nonni libro~ 
rum urgumenta, et notas mythologicas, 
adjecit G. H. Moser [Doctr. Miscel. 

—Biblical Criticism—Christ’s Birt 

not mistimed, or a cleare refutation of 
a Resolution to a Question about the 
time of Christ’s Nativity [Bishop Pear- 
son]—Remarks on Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus — Manuscripts Classical, 
Biblical, and Biblico-Oriental, No. 1. 
—Account of Cambridge Honors—In 
Tragicorum Grecorum Carmina Mo- 
nostropha Commentarius auctore G. B. 
—Observations on the Romaic, er Mo 
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dern Greek Language, as it is spoken of Bankrupt Law—Collusson’s Law of 
in the Ionian Islands [Waller Wright] Ideots, Lunatics, &¢c.— Foublanque’s 
— Poems by the King of Persia—Anec- Treatise of Equity—Van Ueythuysen’s 
dotes relating to Theophilus, a Mis- — Rudiments of the Laws—Archbold’s 
sionary to India in the fourth Century, Penal Laws and Toleration Acts — 
collected from Philostorgius [Rev. Dr. ‘Taunton’s Reports, Vol. 2.—Toone’s 
Vincent]— Error in Milton’s Latinity Magistrate's Manual— Williams's Jus- 
noticed, and passages in Milton, So- _ tice, by H. N. Tomlins—Kendall’s 
phocles, and ARschylus, explained by Trial—O'Dedy on Principal and Ac- 
the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas _ cessary—Tomline’s Digested Index of 
[E. H. Barker]—Critical and Explan- T. Reports—Espinasse on Penal Law 
atory Remarks on schylus’s Seven —Gabbett’s Digest of the Statute Law 
against Thebes, with Strictures on Mr. of England and Ireland—Manning’s 
Blomfield’s Edition [E. H. Barker]— Digest of N. P. Reports—Bridgman’s 
Notice of Xenophon’s CEconomicus, Index to Equity and Parl. Cases—Im- 
edited by Gal: Kuster—Notice of Ari-  pey’s = Under wy and Co- 
stop hédiais Opera que stipersunt omnia, roner—Walton’s Crown Circuit Com- 
Grece, cum Commentariis J. F. Fis- panion—Chitty’s Law of Apprentices, 
cheri; Edidit C.'T. Knivoel — Latin §c.—Chitty’s Game Laws — Romilly 

















Poem [H. H. Joy }—Notice of M. Tul- 
lii Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Liber 
quartus. Seraphin—Hermogenis Pro- 

Latin Inscriptions—Col- 
lation of Two MSS. of Sophocles— Bib- 
lical Criticism — Classical Criticism 


—Two Letters from T. Falconer, A. M. 


£ymnasmata— 


tothe Editor of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine on the Articles in the Edin- 


burgh Review relating to the Oxford 


Strabo—Essay on Blank Verse—Me- 


trical Arrangement restored to Horace 


—Obdservations on Suidas—Observation 
on Mr. Blomfield’s Sept. C. Thebas— 


Prometheus vinctus Emendatus— Notes 


on AEschylus by Professor Porson— Li- 
terary Intelligence—Notes to Corre- 
spondents. Re 


are 


ii. THE 


Intellectual Repositorp 


FOR 
THE NEW CHURCII. 
No. 7. 
Pantalogia—New School of Theology. 


—a— 


il. Legal Review. 
July, No. 8. 

Newland’s Chancery Practice — 
Dyer's Letters on the English Consti- 
tution —Beames’s View of the Writ 
Ne Exeat Regno—Christian’s Practice 

VOL. II. New Rev. 


on Capital Punishment—Montefure’s 
Precedents. 


— 


iv. Mew. Quarterly Review. 
Junie, No. 5. 
Richerand’s Elements of Physiology 
—Memoirs of the Margravine of Ba- 
reith—Huskisson’s Plan of Finance— 
Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke’s Letter to 


atk: Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer— 


Sanderson’s Appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament on the claims of the ceded 
Colony of Trinidad— Rokeby—Henry’s 
Travels and Adventures in Canada— 
Madame de Stael’s Appeal to the Na- 
tions of Europe —Eustaphieve’s Re- 
sources of Russia in the Event of a 
War with France—Lyne’s Letter to 
Lord Castlereagh on the North Ame- 
rican Export Trade—Gladstone’s Let- 
ters to Lord Clancarty on the Expedi- 
ency of permitting the Importation “of 
Cotton Wool from the United States 
during the present War. 


I 


v. Pampbleteer. 
May, No. 2. 

Reform of Parliament the Ruin of 
Parliament. By Henry Hawkins, Esq. 
—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Lincoln at the Triennial 
Visitation of that Diocese, in May, 
June, and July, 1812. By George 
NO. VIII 2E 
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Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln—A Letter to the Right Hon. 
N. Vansittart, M. P. being an Answer 
to his Second Letter on the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; and, at the 
sume time, an Answer to whatever is ar- 
gumentative in other pamphlets which 
have been lately written to the same 
purpose. By Hlerbert Marsh, D. D. 
F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity 
in Cambridge—A Congratulatory Lel- 
ter to the Rev. H. Marsh, D. D. F.R-S. 
on his judicious inquiry into the conse- 
quencesof neglecting to give the Prayer- 
Book with the Bible. By the Rev. P. 
Gandolphy, 181g—An Account of a 
Supply of Fish for the Manufacturing 
Poor; with Observations. By Sir 
Thomas Bernard, Bart.— Fish Associa- 
tion. ‘The First Report of the Commit- 
tee respecting the Measures to be adopt- 


ed for increasing the Supply and Use of 


Fish in the Metropolis and its Neigh- 
bourhood—An Address to the Protest- 
ants of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
C. Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn—dzn- 
ticipation of Marginal Notes on the 
Declaration of Government of the 9th 
of January, 18138, in the American Na- 
tional Intelligencer—A Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Buckingham- 


shire, President of the Board of Com=} 


missioners for the Affairs of India on 
the subject of an open Trade to India— 
The Letters of Gracchus on the East 
India Question—Letters of Probus on 
the East India Question—Four Letiers 
respecting the Claims of the East India 
Company for a Renewal of their exclu- 
sive Privileges, §c. 


—e 
vi. Aunals of pbhilosophn, 


July, No. 7. 


Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester, Vol. 2. 


Te 
vil. Antifacobin Review, 
June, No. 181. 


Strachan’s Sermon, preached before 
the House of Assembly, Upper Canada 
—Kirkland’s Appendiz to Medical 
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Surgery — Full Exposure 


of Ann 
Moore — Resources of Russia in the 
Ezent of War with France—Mad. de 
Stiel’s Appeal to the Nations of Eu- 
rope—Lambert’s Perpetual Balance—- 
Rhyming Riddles—The Orange Insti- 
tutwn. 


cI 
vill. British Critic. 
No. 242. 


Historical Account of the Culdees— 
Mann’s Picture of New South Wales— 
Ensor on National Govérnment, con- 
cluded—Mawe's Travels in il— 
Mosheim and Milner’s Ecclestastical 
Histories, concluded—Vaughan’s Pre- 
sent State of Sicily—Blomfield’s “Exra 
2x} @48.—Werter to Charlotte— Dib- 
din’s Metrical History of England— 
Classical Pastime—The Queen’s Wake, 
Cambridge—Morton’s Education— The 
Boarding House—Cumberland’s Ori- 
ginal Tales—Burney’s Traits of Na- 
ture—Lettersto a Protestant Dissenter, 
relative to the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics — Middieton’s Letter JSrom 
Rome—The Keys of the Protestant 
Establishment—Strutt’s Common-place 
Book—Jones’s History of the Walden- 
ses —Styles’s Sermons— Middleton’s 
Charge—The Ladies’ Companion jor 
Visiting the Poor—The Pamphleteer— 
History of the Agores—Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecdot the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the 7th Journal of a Resi- 
dence in India—Osxford Unizersity 
Calendar for 1813. , 


June, 


I 


ix. Christian Guardian, 
July, No. 58. 
Secret Thoughts of a Christian—Cor- 
respondence on the Formation of the 
Catholic Bible Society. 


tee. al 


x. Christian Dbserver, 
No. 138. 


Dealtry’s Sermon on the duty of Pro- 
pagating Christianity—Dean of Car- 


June, 
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lisle’s Strictures on Dr. Herbert Marsh 
—Mrs. Leadheater’s Cottage Dialogues. 


I 


xi. Critical Review. 
June, Vol. S. No. 6. 


Eustace’s Classical Tour through 
Italy—Plowden’s History of Ireland 
—Poems, by Caroline Symmons and 
Charles Symmons— 4_ Barrister’s 
Hints on Evangelical Preaching — 
Blakeway's Attempt to discover the 
Author of the Letters of Junius— 
Montgomery’s Poen®of the World be- 

fe Flood, §c.—Sir Egerton Bryd- 
ges’ Edition and Céntinuation of Col- 
lins’s Peerage of England— Address to 
the Members of the Portsea Institution, 
occasioned by a Sermon of the Han. and 
Rev. E. Grey—The Sixth Volume of 
Burke’s Works—Mitford’s Narrative 
Poems on the Female Character, &c.— 
Sanderson’s Appeal to Parlicment upon 
the Claims of the Colony of Trinidad— 
Barrett’s Duty of Britons to promote 
Christianity, §c. in India=Three Ser- 
mons on Subjects for publie Considera- 
tion, &c.—Simeon'’s Excellency of the 
Liturgy — Hindley’s Memoriat for 
Children—Evans’s complete Religious 
Liberty vindicated—Lester’s Happy 
Era to One Hundred Millions of the 
Human Race—Schultes’s Dissertation 
on the Public Fisheries of Great Bri- 
tain—Layman’s Precursor to an Ex- 
post on Forest Trees; §¢—Davis's Fa- 
bles in Verse; from Hsop, &c.—The 
Wife; or Caroline Herbert—Yraser’s 
Account of the Proceedings at the Fes- 
tival of the Society of Free-masons, &c. 
—Lambert’s Perpetual Balance—The 
Case stated between the public Libraries 
and the Booksellers—O’Donnel’s Cases 
of Hydrophohia. 


a 


No. 1. Vol. 10. July. 


Sanderson’s Appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament upon the Claims of the 
ceded Colony of Trinidad to be governed 
by a Legislature and Judicature—Miss 
Baillie’s Plays on the Passions—The 
Character of Moses established for Ve- 
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racity as an Historian—Mant’s Ser- 
mons-—— Chateaubriand’s Beauties of 
Christianity—Frend’s Evening Amuse- 
ments—Lord Thurlow’s Poems—Lieut. 
Col. Sir John Malcolm’s Sketch of the 
Sikhs, a singular Nation, who inhabit 
the Provinces of Penjub, situated be- 
tween the Jumna and the Indus—Dr. 
Milner’s Strictures on Dr. H. Marsh's 
Publications— Dr. Smith’s Discourse 
on the Sacrifice of Christ. 


—a 


xi. Edinburgh Journal, 
July, No. $5. 

Blackall on the Nature and Cure of 
Dropsies — Dictionaire des Sciences 
Médicales—Sutton’s Tracts on Deli- 
rium tremens, &c. §c.—Ferriar on Ap- 
paritions—Philip on Febrile Diseases 
—Traité de ’ Empoisonment par U Acidé 
Nitrique— Moyens de Remedier aus 


Poisons — §c. 
-_——— 


¥ xiv. 
Evangelical Aagazine, 
No. 260. 

» Dealtry’s Sermon—Parson’s, Web- 


ster’s, Newman’s, Lambert’s, Gilbert's 
Diito—Meigh’s Hymns. 


er 


xv. European APagazine. 
June, No. 378. 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce — 
Bradley's Elements of Geography— 
The Jucerile Correspondent ; or Scxip- 
tural and Moral Iustructor. 


ee 
XVi., 
®entleman’s Magazine. 


June, No. 6. 

Pleasures from Literary Composition 
—Sir P. Warwick’s Memoirs—Turn- 
bull's Voyage round the World—Al- 
thea; a Poem—Sir J. Cullum’s His- 
tory of Hawsted and . Hardwicke- 
Hookers Tour in Iceland — Fmnes’s 
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Notes of Conversations — Faulkner's 
History of Fulham—Index to Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes — The Year; a 
Poem, by Dr. Bidlake—Cook’s Con- 
wversation; a Poem. 


eT 


xvi. Literary Panorama. 
July, No. 85. 


Thompson’s Travels in Sweden — 
Sketch of the last Years of Gustavus— 
Progress and present State of Animal 
Chemistry — Mrs. Leadbeater’s Cot- 
tage Dialogues—Montgomery’s World 
before the Flood—Dr. Young’s In- 
troduction to Medical Literature— 
Mr. Cooke’s Conversation, a Poem— 
Harvey’s Hours of Loyalty—Jones’s 
Scripture Directory—Campbell’s Im- 
pending Ruin of the British Empire— 
Myers’s Statistical Chart of Europe— 
Stackhouse’s Horne Tooke jewed— 
Southey’s Life of Nelson—Tfiree Ser- 
mons on Public Considerations—Capt. 
Fairman’s Series of Letters on Differ 
ences with America. 


i eae 


Xvill. Medical § JPhp- 
sical Journal, 
* July, No. 173. 


Wishart’s Case of Congenital Cata- 
ract—Wardrop on Albuminous Concre- 
tions—Pring’s Case of Hernia Cerebri 
—Playfair on Ipecacuan and Opium in 
Dysentery—Armstrong on the Brain 
Fever of Intoxication. 


——— 


xix. IQew Medical § 
jPbpsical Journal, 
July, No. $3. 
Corvisart’s Treatise on the Heart 
and great Vessels—Stevenson on Ca- 





taract—W hitsed on Diseases resembling 
Syphilis. 


——— ee 
















xx. Monthly Repository. 
June, No. 90. 


Manning’s Sermon—Belsham’s Ser- 
mon—A Protestant Dissenter on Ca- f 
tholic Claims—A Protestant Layman’s 
Letter to Mr. Thorpe—Lindsay’s Ser- 
mon — Dr. Carpenter on the Proper 
Object of Religious Worship—Y ates on 
Unitarian Dissent—Turner’s Sermon— 
Dr. Rees on the Principles of a Pro- 
testant Dissenter. 


ee 


xxi. QBonthip Review. 
Vol.71. No.2, June. 


Selection of Irish Melodies by Sir 
J. Stevenson and T. Moore, Esq.— 
Grave’s Joan of Arc—Wakefield’s Ire- 
land, concluded—De Luc’s Geological 
T'ravels—Phillips’ Examination of the 
Pharmacopeia—Patrick’s Chart of Ten 
Numerals in 200 Tongues —Combe’s 
Ancient Marbles in the Brit. Mus.— 
Boyd’s Passages from the Fa- 
thers—E e on the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s Charge—Stewart’s Transl. of the 
Travels of M. A. T. Kkan—Ensor on 
National Government—Lord Byron’s 
Giaour—Spirit of Boccacio’s Decame- 
rone—Deserted Village Schoul—Da- 
vis’s Fables in Verse—Daniel’s Times 
—Spence’s Curate and his Daughter— 
De Renzy’s Faithful Irishwoman—She 
Thinks for Herseif—Peck’s Vaga— 
Scotch Law Suits—Bouilly Conseils a 
ma fille—Juvenile Spectator, Vol. 2.— 
The Lady-Bird’s Lottery— Guide to 
Tutors—Barry’s Aisculapian Monitor 
—Meyer’s German Syphilitic Physician 
—Anatomical Examinations, 2d Edit. 
—Dyer On the English Constitution— 
Galton’s Chart of Bank Notes-—Gais- 
ford’s Essay on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade—Fell’s English History— 
Ancient Laws and Customs— Rolle’s 
Trader's Safe-guard—Fonthill Abbey 
—Tuales of the Poor—Faulkner’s Ac- 
count of Fulham— Diurnal Readings— 
Baily’s Life Annuitees—Bush’s Visita- 
tion Sermon —Aspland’s Sermons on 
Religious Liberty—Thomas’s Visita- 
tron ditto. 
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Gkii. mew Review. 
July, No.7. 


Dealtry’s Duty and Policy of pro- 
pagating Christianity — The Pulpit, 
= 2.—Evans’s Complete Religious 

iberty a Smith on the 
Sacrifice of Fist — Biblia Sacra— 
Elmsiey’s Euripidis Heraclide—Inter- 
cepted Letters: or the Twopenny Post- 
Bag—The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew—Hakewill’s History of Windsor 
—Smart’s Grammar of English Sounds 
Burke’s Works, Vols. 9, 10, 11, and 12 
—Pasley’s Course of\ Military Instruc- 


tion—Macphierson’s History of the Eu- 


ropean Commerce with India—Mi 

of the Mogg of Bareith— 

nolds’s Madras’ School Grammar— 
Malthus’s Letter to Lord -Grenville— 
Summer Rambtes—Goodacre’s Impar- 
tial Review of the New System of Edu- 
cation—A Full Exposure of Ann 
Moore, the Fasting Woman of Tutbury 
—Bird’s Vindication of a Criwinal 
Process by Bill of Indictment — The 


Mercantile Magazine ger’s Val- 
sinore ; a Now Thole: Travels 
tn Sweden—Mrs. Peck’s Vaga; a 
Novel —D'Israeli’s Culamities of Au- 


thors—A Discovery of the Author of 


the Letters of Junius—Goodacre’s Out- 
lines of a Plan for the Education of the 
Poor—Aristides’ Letter to the Princess 
of Wales—Hall’s Address to the Public 
on the Renewal of the E. I. Company's 
Charter—Morton’s Comedy of Educa- 
tion — Mr. Charles Butler’s Address 
considered—Conversation on the E. I. 
Trade—Address to the Portsea Institu- 


tion for Educating the Infant Poor— 
Grant’s Expediency for continuing the 
E. I. Charter maintained — Bower's 
Life of Luther. 
— 
xsiii. JOhilogopbical apag. 
June, No. 182. 
None. 
s — 
xxiv. Satirist, 
July, No. 70. 
The Giaour, by Lord Byron. 
a 


xxv. Stourge, 


July, No. 31. 


Mr. Nightingale’s Portraiture of 
Methodism. 


4 nt 
xxvi. Cotun Calk. 
July, No. 18. 
Bridal of Kierman—Jokeby, a Poem. 
ee 
XXVIi. 
Ciniversal Magazine. 
June, No. 445. 


Discovery of the Author of Junius— 
Shipway’s Campanologia. 
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“Abbott, Counsellor, xxi. 44 
Aikin, Dr. xxi. 77 
Adams, W. Esq. xvi. 992 
Addington, Mr. v. 492 
Arundel, Lord, xx. 221 


B. 


Bonnycastle, Mr. xi. 71 
Bridge, Professor, ditto 
Bingham, Mr. xi. 89 
Bell, Dr. xxi. 16. 32. 38. 82. 95. xiv. 
513. ix. 362. xx. 209 
Butterworth, J. M. P. xxi. 50. x. 655 
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597. 412. 457 
Brougham, Mr. xxi. 87. 98 
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Berry, Dr. xxii. 421 
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Burney, Dr. i. ib. 
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Buckingham, Marquis of, x. 579 
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Barrett, J. x. 652. xx. 222 
Birch and Co. x. 662 
Beresford, Marshal, v. 420 
Buckinghamshire, Lord, v. 620 
Bunting, Mr. xx. 114, note 
Rostock, Dr. xx. 164 
Beckford, Mr. xx. 220 


Cc. 
Colebrooke, Mr. v. 614 


Compton, Lord, xiv. 471 iy 


—— ee 


Cork, Lord, xiv. 483 
Cossars, Messrs. xiv. 507 

, Sir G. xxi. 12 

bury, Archbishop of, xxi. 32 
Castlereagh, Lord, iv. 86. ¥. 554 
Clarke, Dr. E, xvi. 980. xx. 222 
Curry, Dr. xxii. 461 
Collins, Mr. vii. 553 
Canning, Mr. v. 493 
Campbell, Dr. xx. 154 
Cornwallis, Lord, xx. 187 
Collyer, Dr. W. B. xx. 210 
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Davy, Sir ; 13. xxii. 403 


Davy, Mr. J. v. 49 
Donoughmore, Lord, iv. 148 
Davies, Rev. Mr. iv. 244 
Drake, Mr. xxi. 44 
Douglas, Lady, xxi. 87 
Dickenson, Rev. R. xiv. 498 
Drummond, Sir W. i. 221. 276 
Duncan, Hon. Mr. i. 312 
Davis, Miss M. A. x. 660 
Dizi, M. xx. 121, note 
Dewar, Mr, xx. 138 


E. 
Eustace, Rev. J. x. 561 
Evans, Rev. J. x. 655 
Elmsley, Rev. P. i. 298. 397 
Ellenborough Lord, xiv. 471 
Elliott, Rt. Hon. W. xxi. 11. xi, 16 
Erskine, Mr. v. 514 
Exley, Mr. xxii. 458 
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Fuller, Mr. xi. 14 
Farey, Mr. xi. 57. 41 
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Glosten, Mr. iv. 80 
Grey, Lord, iv. 144 
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Glottcester, Duke of, xx. 219 


i. 
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Hunter, Governor, vii. 553 
Home, Sir FE. xxii. 458 
Huskisson, Mr, iv. 53 
Hialop, General, iv. 86 
Hutton, Dr. xi. 35. 47 
Hawker, Rev. P. xi. 43 
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Huggins, Mr. xi. 16 
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Hastings, W. Esq. x. 635. ix. 375 
Horley, Rev, H. xiv. 498 
Hindley, Rev. G. x. 655 
Honey, W. x. 666 
Hackesbury, Lord, v. 492 
Hall, Dr. xx, 154 
Huntingford, Dr. xx. 179, note 


I. 


Ivimey, Rev. J. x. 655. xxi. 50 
Iremonger, Rev. F. xiv. 513 


J. 
Jersey, Lady, xxi. 87 
Johnstone, Sir Alex. ix. S75 
Jowett, Dr. xi. 67 


K, 
Kemble, Mr. C. xiv. 516 
Kidd, Rev. T. xxi. 75 


L. 


Lansdowne, Marquis of, x, 612 


4S Longmate, B. x. 625 


Lester, W. x. 656 

Layman, Capt. x. 657 
Lambert, J. x. 662°" 
Lettsom, Dr. xxii. 463 
Lancaster, Mr. xxi. 16.38. 82 
Liverpool, Earl, iv. 101 
Lincoln, Bishop of, xx. 177 


M. 


Marshal, Mr. Serjeant, xi. 3, 
Menish, Dr. xi. 38 

Mackintosh, Sir James, ix. 370 
Moor, Major, ix. 370 

More, Mrs. Hannah, ix. 390 
Middleton, Dr. ix, 349 

Milner, Dv. xi. 67. 72. vi. 559. Vil. 582 
Masseres, Baron, xi. 68. xx. 222 
Moira, Earl, xi. 76. x. 662 
Marsh, Dr. H. xi. 90. 91. v. 238 
Magee, Dr. xi. 102 

Milner, Dean, xi. 72 

Marryat, Mr, iv. 90 

Maurice, Rev. TY. xxi. 75 
More, Mrs. H. xv. 520 
Munson, Mr. ii. 391 

Monk, Professor, v. 298 
Moore, Bishop, v. 391 
Macpherson, Mr. v. 549 
Melville, Lord, v. 573. x. 658 
Moore, General, xiv. 915 
Maltby, Dr. x. 603 
Montgomery, J.x.618 

Mitford, Miss M. R. x. 658 
Musher, Mr. xx. 218 


N. 


Newenham, Mr. xx. 135 


0. 


O'Connor, Dr. x. 579 
O’ Donne, Dr. x. 663 
Owenson, Miss, xx. 114, note. 213 


' 
Peacock, Mr. xiv. 517 
Plowden, F. x. 578 
Parr, Dr. i. 394. xxi. 73. 75 
Pasley, Coionel, xxi. 15 
Pinchard, Dr. xi. 16 
Parkinson, Mr. xi. 42 
Prince Regent, xi. 76 
Picton, Governor, xi. 2. iv. 74 
Playfair, Mr. xi. 47. xx. 155-6-8+ 217 
Powell, Dr. xx. 160-3 


R. 


Rose, Mr. G. H. v. 534 
Rose, Mr. xxii. 403 
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é S. 
Scot t, Mr. Walter, xiv. 491. x. 658 
Sanderson, J. Esq. x. 647 
Simeon, Rev. C. x, 654. v. 389. xi. 67 
Smith, W. Esq. x. 655. ¥. 535. xxi. 44 
Scultes, H. x. 656 
Sussex, Duke of, x. 662 
Schoolbud, Dr. x. 664 
Scott, Sir W. v. 495 
Smith, W. M. P. xxi. 50 : 
Sidmouth, Lord, xiv. 497. iv. 45. 56 
Stanhope, Lord, xiv. 503 
Skeffington, Mr. xiv. 517 
Symmons, Dr. x. 594. i. 393 
Symmons, Miss C. x. 594 
Scott, Rev. Dr. x. 630. xxi. 95 
Sangar, Rev. Mr. x. 650 
Sheridan, R. B. B. Esq. xx. 117 
Southey, Robert, xx. 2¢2 
Seaforth, Lord, xi. 16 
Symes, Mr, xi. 36 
Smith, Mr. W. xi. 44 
Spencer, Earl, xi. 76 
Sanderson, Mr. xi. 6 
Smith, Mr. xi. 2 
Saumarez, R. Esq. iv. 5 
Stephen, Mr. iv. 98 

+, 


Teignmouth, Lord, ix. 370. xx. 187 


Troy, Dr. v. 365 
Thompson, Dr.-xvi. 920 
Tilloch, Mr. xvi. 991 
Tymm, Mr. x. 664 


Vie 

Vincent, Rev. Dr. es 

Vallancey, General, xx. 145 

Villoison, — xx. 166 

Vansittart, Rt. Hon. N. x. 657. v. 415. 
iv. 39. 158. ix. 381 


Ww. 


Wakefield, Priscilla, xx. 137 ee 

Whitelau, Rev. J. xx. 148 

Wyatit, Mr. xx. 223 

Wellesley, Marquis, xxi. 34. v. 493, 585. 
ix. 375 

Wilks, Colonel, xxi. 97 

Wilberforce, Mr. iv. 99. v. 474 

Webster, Mr. xxii. 461 

Wordsworth, Mr. i. 439 

Watts, Mr. H. xiv. 492 _ 

Westmoreland, Lord, x. 591 

Wrangham, Rev. F. x. 594 

Worswick, Rey. J. v. 418 

Whitbread, Mr. v. 535 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are greatly indebted to a Learned Prelate for the hint relative to the 
Index of Names in the last Reviews. We also think that it is very much calcula- 
ted to assist the Cause of Literature, as many valuable hints to Authors and 
others are now generally unknown and unseen. Our readers will not lose the 
space allowed for the Review of Books. 


We will thank all Authors to forward us a copy of their publications, imme- 


diately on publication, that we may pay early attention to their labors. The 
books shall be returned. 


Charts are not in our plan. We shall pay attention to Mr. M. 
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